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METHODIST REVIEW 


MARCH, 1905 


Arr. L—AMERICA AS A WORLD POWER 


ALL the world knows that the term America means the United 
States. By “power” more is meant than that of armies and 
navies for a far-flung battle line, more than mechanical power of 
iron, steam, and explosives; we mean every higher and stronger 
influence of ideas civil, sociological; power of diplomacy, of pa- 
triotism, and of religion. 

Why should so young a nation have any considerable world 
power deserving of notice? Just because it has been made heir 
of all the ages, the depository of all the good achieved by all the 
nations going before. When Mr. Gladstone says, “The American 
Constitution is the most wonderful work ever struck off at a given 
time by the brain and purpose of man,”’ it is not to be supposed 
that a few Americans invented it offhand in a moment of divine 
afflatus. Even a drop of attar of rose must have whole acres of 
summer bloom behind it. We get little from Babylon and Nineveh, 
the most significant art of Kgypt was lost, Greece sends us its 
ideals of perfect physical beauty in its pathetic fragments of statues, 
Rome sends us her laws; but the literature of these last-named 
countries is only useful as a gymnasium for training adolescent 
minds, having little value for teaching true philosophy, high 
thinking, or worthy life. But there is one older country whose 
literature is incredibly rich in ideas and the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the best life. Its literature is studied a thousandfold 


more than all other ancient literatures combined. It is spread by 
1? 
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multiplied millions of copies every year toward the ends of the 
earth. It is now in seven eighths of the languages of the poly- 
glottal earth. From it we get the glorious doctrine of monotheism, 
emancipating the mind of the terrorized worshipers of millions 
of malignant gods; we get the right of slaves to walk out of bond- 
age into freedom. Egypt meant the condensation of all men into 
amass. Israel meant the exaltation of every man into a distinct 
entity with a whole empire of rights worth defending with his 
very life. Every man was to own land, have a family, sit under 
his own vine and fig tree with none to molest or make afraid. 
Even the king could not touch the poor man’s one ewe lamb 
without disaster. The poor man’s robe in pawn was to be given 
back to him at night for shelter. His wages were not to be kept 
back over night. If a debt was beyond ability of payment by 
reason of sickness, it was canceled. If a man had sold himself 
for service, or his land, by reason of calamity, at the blast of the 
jubilee trumpet both were freed. The divinely constituted right 
of every man to rest one day in seven was commanded and enforced. 
The principle of nation building was this: “The Lord doth build 
up Jerusalem, he gathers the outcasts, he healeth the broken in 
heart, he lifteth up the meek, he maketh peace in thy borders and 
filleth thee with the finest of the wheat, he sendeth forth his com- 
mandments, he showeth his statutes’’—principles of prosperity 
and well-being—“ to Israel.’’ Modern industrial science finds that, 
in the processes of distillation, ete., the by-products are more val- 


uable than the main thing sought. Israel saved all the by-products 


of humanity, which oppressors had cast as rubbish in the void, and 
did not lose the main thing in nation building. Besides all this, 
we had the experience of later nations: all that revival of liberty 
from the despair of the Dark Ages resulting in the new impulses and 
wider outlooks of the Crusades, culminating in the formation of the 
Lombardic League; all that was secured by the heroic struggle of 
Milan against that glacier of death that flowed down the Alps 
under the lead of the tyrant Barbarossa; all from the free cities of 
Germany that was worth keeping, all the liberties magnificently 
defended by Holland, all that Naseby and Marston Moor achieved, 
all that the Bill of Rights secured in 1689—indeed, all that the 
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liberty-loving Anglo-Saxon blood had established by ages of 
sublime sacrifice—all this was offered as the heritage of America. 
The law of heredity for beneficence is “keeping loving-kindness to 
a thousand generations of them that love God and keep his com- 
mandments.”’ 

Besides all this heritage Providence provided that America 
should be free from the old-time curse of religious intolerance and 
have the inestimable uplift of perfect freedom of conscience and 
religious liberty, by putting so many forms of religion alongside 
of each other that intolerance would be national suicide. Then 
for the first time in human history it became possible that next in 
importance after the Christmas of the world’s religious life should 
come the Christmas of the world’s civil rights and _ privileges. 


Hence it was possible for the preamble of the Constitution to say, 


“We, the People, in order to form a more perfect Union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish 
this Constitution.”” The struggle for the maintenance of the 
principles contained in the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution was long and severe. Bunker Hill, Valley Forge, 
and Yorktown took their places among the greatest heroisms of 
humanity. The Constitution was adopted in 1788, and the nation 
so endowed by nature with rain from heaven, with the finest of the 
wheat, and so dealt by as no other nation, was ready to begin its 
missionary work in the whole world. The beacon fires of victory 
had not died out on the hills of America before they blazed up with 
sudden splendor in France. No one ever dreamed of ascribing 
the cause of the French Revolution to any other source than to 
the American Revolution. Here was smitten out the spark that 
fired the magazine there. The explosion was terrific, but it was 
the greatest event of the century in Europe. The human mind, 
long time oppressed with more than Ossa on Pelion, more than 
burning A2tna flung on Enceladus, showed by its resilience that it 
had in it the strength of the immortal God from whom it came. 
America in Europe was the greatest event of the ages. The doc- 
trine of human rights, enunciated in the Declaration of Independ- 
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ence here, took the more succinct form of Liberty, Fraternity, 
and Equality there. 

But were there not dreadful excesses in the French Revolu- 
tion? Of course. You cannot have thunderstorms and lightning 
flashes without some people getting scared and occasionally one 
getting hurt. But they clear the air and refresh the earth. What 
a joy to be alive when the storm has passed, when the rainbow 
is on the dark back of the retreating cloud and the ozone of new 
life is in the air. [Excesses! I have often stood where the steady 
chop, chop of the guillotine severed twenty-eight hundred heads 
from their bodies in one place. One of the largest fountains in 
the world has now played on that spot for half a century, but to 
my feeling it has not yet washed the place free from blood or 
cleared the air from the smell of limitless murder. I have gone 
with reverent feet to one grave, close to our Lafayette’s, where 
were buried thirteen hundred of these headless bodies. I have 
revolted with all the horror of my nature against the deep damna- 
tion of the taking off of many of the best of France. But I declare 
that, horrible as these excesses were, they were no worse—and 
far shorter in continuance—than the despotisms and outrages 
of the regular government that preceded them. Of course, the 
pendulum, pulled to the extremity of the are, swung beyond the 
center. But the guillotine was only the short-lived successor of 
the Bastille. The volcanic outbreak of the Reign of Terror was 
far less deplorable than the massacre of the Huguenots, when 
from seventy thousand to one hundred thousand Frenchmen were 
murdered in cold blood by other Frenchmen for the crime of hav- 
ing a purer form of religion. 

But even before this visible concrete example of the world 
power of America the nation had entered upon a policy less start- 
lingly evident but equally full of power to affect the world. Ref- 
erence is here made to the field of diplomacy. First it introduced 
the element of directness, definiteness, an avoidance of all double 
meanings and double constructions. The principle of diplomacy 


had been Macchiavellian, happily phrased by the expression that 
“Language was invented to conceal man’s thought.” When 
Decatur, on June 30, 1815, sent his treaty to the Dey of Algiers, 
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demanding instant signature and surrender of all American pris- 
oners, and the Dey asked for time to consider—even for three 
hours, in hopes that his squadron would arrive—Decatur an- 
swered, “Not a minute; and if your squadron appears in sight 
before the treaty is actually signed and sent off with the American 
prisoners we will capture it.’ That sort of diplomacy was under- 
standable. So when Lieutenant Ingraham in 1853, in the harbor 
of Smyrna, demanded the surrender of Martin Koszta under threat 
of sinking the Austrian ship if refused it was an understandable 
diplomacy. So the recent message, “Perdicaris alive or Raisuli 


” 


dead America could not always impose its Jeffersonian simplicity 
on other nations, but it could set an example. The treaty with 
Persia of December 13, 1856, is concluded between “ The President 
of the United States and his Majesty, as exalted as the planet 
Saturn; the sovereign to whom the sun serves as a standard, 
whose splendor and magnificence are equal to that of the skies, 
the Sublime Sovereign, the Monarch whose armies are as numerous 
as the stars,”’ etc. What is the substance of these treaties? From 
1776, the first year of its asserted sovereignty, to 1789, the United 


States made fourteen treaties, more than one a year, in which 


were inserted principles new to diplomacy, such as commercial 
intercourse—free ships make free goods except those contraband 
in war; rights of conscience, rights of aliens in times of war, hu- 
mane treatment of prisoners, and especially the principle of arbi- 
tration by disinterested powers of matters that might otherwise 
lead to war. This principle it has gradually engrafted on the di- 
plomacy of the world, willingly submitting its own casi belli to 
peaceful arbitrament. It is consummated in the Tribunal at 
The Hague. Fifteen nations have already become signatories 
to this compact, and the whole grand movement is fittingly es- 
tablished by an American giving one million dollars to erect a 
suitable building and furnish its library. Between October 1, 
1903, and July 12, 1904, nine treaties of obligatory arbitration 
have been signed. Ina nearly complete list of eighty-eight modern 
arbitrations in the whole world I find that the United States sub- 
mitted its interests in forty-seven cases. 

America found countries trying to claim dominion over seas 
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as well as land. Spain tried to make the Gulf of Mexico a closed 
sea, as the Sultan had the Black Sea. Russia claimed all the Pa- 
cific Ocean north of latitude 51 degrees as its own peculiar prop- 
erty. The Mississippi, Amazon, La Plata, and Saint Lawrence 
Rivers were closed to the world’s commerce. As early as De- 
cember 30, 1776, America began to agitate the question of open- 
ing all these waters to the world’s commerce. The wholly unjus- 
tifiable sound duties claimed by Denmark were abolished in 
1857, and the Bosporus was opened to all nations in 1871 by 
American influence. It is conceded that at the close of the recent 
Soxer rising in China that empire was in great danger of division 
among the Powers but for American diplomacy. For a long time 
the Barbary pirates preyed upon the commerce of the world that 


did not buy exemption. While as yet we had no navy they cap- 


tured ten of our merchantmen and sold one hundred and fifteen 
of our sailors for slaves. The ransom demanded for each captain 
was $6,000, for each mate $4,000, for an ordinary seaman $1,400, 
with a bonus of eleven per cent on the whole sum for oiling the 
palms of intermediary agents. We actually paid $2,000,000 
blackmail. But as soon as we had gotten a navy, in 1815, the 
Dey of Algiers had his ships captured and harbor invested—with 
the result already mentioned. All the world shared the benefit. 
In 1810 all South America rose in united rebellion against the 
oppression of Spain. They justly said that the Spanish flag, 
of a stripe of red, yellow, and red again, was a river of gold be- 
tween two rivers of blood. This revolt was most bloodily put 
down by 1816. But by 1820, feeling that it was better to die 
fighting than to live so outraged, revolt broke out again. This 
was made successful by the proclamation of the Monroe Doctrine, 
first nebulously suggested by J. Q. Adams but given in formal 
message by Monroe, December 2, 1823. This said to European 
powers, “This half of the world is consecrated to liberty and the 
rights of men. Let there be no interference.” The eleven re- 
publics of South America, which have almost exactly copied our 
Constitution, owe their existence to the United States. 

But we were not ready to enter upon the next larger and 
better range of world influence till we had put away an evil of 
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ourown. Our arm had not sufficiently the strength of ten because 
our hearts were not pure. We were subject to the taunt: 
“United States, your banner bears 
Two emblems: one of fame, 
Alas, the other that it bears 
Reminds us of your shame ! 
The white man’s liberty in types 
Stands blazoned by your stars, 
But what, alas, do mean those stripes? 
They are your negroes’ scars.”’ 
So we periled all of wealth, life, and national existence, and freed 
the slaves. Then the cries of Cuba being murdered went up into 
the ears of the Lord God of Sabaoth. Was there any nation by 
which he could send deliverance? Would any nation peril itself 
by interfering in behalf of another in the complications of Luropean 
politics? Doubtless there was occasion enough. Spain was in- 
nately cruel. Disemboweled horses, tortured and slain bulls, 
and wounded matadores made their joyous holiday. They had 
a long training in cruelty. For three centuries, from 1481 to 1781, 
they had burned or imprisoned a thousand a year of their own 
citizens for the crime of thinking. The figures are 32,000 horribly 
and publicly burned at the stake, 17,000 burned in effigy, 291,000 
imprisoned, and so subtracted from the respect of men and the 
strength of the state. Spain had stolen from Peru, to say nothing 
of the rest of the continent, 400,000,000 ducats, equal to $920,000,- 
000. Could anyone be persuaded to cry “Halt!” and take the 
consequences? America declared to the world that it would free 
Cuba and not claim the island for indemnity. From its own 
practice, unable to believe the declaration, Europe said disdain- 
fully, “We will see.” It did. Itsaw more. It saw that a Spanish 
fleet at Manila menaced our whole Pacific Coast. War was de- 
clared April 21, 1898. Ten days later, at daylight, Dewey brought 


his six ships against their seventeen backed by forts, his fifty- 


three guns against their one hundred and eleven, and before noon, 
the Manila cablegram to Madrid said, he had “either sunk or 
burned every ship of our fleet in Manila Bay.’’ No nation in 
Europe cared to take up the cause of Spain. But Europe saw 
this: when by all the rights of war we might, we did not take Cuba 
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as indemnity, neither did we take the Philippines, but paid 
$20,000,000 cash therefor. In these islands we are doing what a 
strong, rich nation ought to do for a weak, poor one. Long since 
Virgil, a heathen poet, said, “ Not for themselves do the birds build 
their nests, the sheep grow wool, the bees gather honey, and the 
cattle plow the ground,” and a greater has said, “So then ye that 
are strong ought to bear the burdens of the weak, and not to please 


yourselves.” He quotes the highest example therefor. Hence 
the Philippines, instead of being plundered of everything but life, 
now feel a refluent tide of wealth averting famine, sanitary science 


stamping out the direst diseases, education by a thousand of our 
best teachers, and the development of their own by a dower of 
the American language to be the only official means of intercourse 
January 1, 1907, and by the free gift of the religion of the ever- 
blessed Lord. The common school of America has made it a world 
power. America asserted at first that all men had equal rights 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Among these rights 
was the one of development. It forbade the conferring of all 
titles and privileges of nobility, and said to every man, “Go in 
and win the best you can.’”’ When Domingo Faustino Sarmiento 
was president of the Argentine Republic, 1868-1874, he came to 
Boston to become acquainted with Horace Mann, the embodiment 
of our common school system, that he might get its ideas and 
ideals and transfer them to South America. On Mr. Mann’s sug- 
gestion he took also the representatives of those ideals in a score 
of “schoolmarms”’ and put them at the head of the normal schools 
of that republic. Some of them are there yet. The liberal forces 
of Ecuador won their final victory at Rio Bamba in January, 1899. 
They soon asked an American missionary in Lima to organize 
common schools on the American plan, with American teachers 
in control. We imported 1,042 teachers into Manila in a month. 
Nearly all our mission stations have schools attached. In India 
alone 43,000 youth are in our schools of all grades, from primary 
to university. 

In the matter of invention we,;, pass all others as a world 
power. Twice we have revolutionized the naval architecture of 
the world: first, by our fleet ships of 1812, and, second, by the 
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armored and turreted ships of 1862, and by our swift yachts all 
the time. It is said that of the fourteen principal inventions, 
that must go wherever civilization goes, every one of them was 
invented in America. We have issued about half a million patents 
for better ways of doing things; many times more than all the 
rest of the world besides. Some men see nature as a mountain 
range whose rugged sides feed starveling flocks of sheep. But 
others pierce the sides and they ooze forth plenteous gold. Other 
nations even complain that American machines and their prod- 
ucts are being dumped on their shores. I saw steel beams from 
Pittsburg, for buildings in the interior of India, and the Scottish 
contractor told me they were better in quality and twelve per cent 
cheaper in price than those elsewhere obtainable. Despite a few 
strikes occasionally, we are settling the labor questions for the 
world. Strikes are merely the growing pains toward complete 
manhood. The vast majority of the working people are intelligent, 
self-respecting, and content with their prospects. Many of the 
better class share the profits and seek to enhance them. With 
our improved machinery and more agile workers, one American 
does the work of three and one half average Europeans. I have 
seen American carpenters with their tools employed abroad at 
three dollars a day in preference to natives at twenty-five cents 
with theirs. 

America has exerted another world power that cannot be 
expressed by statistics. It is in bringing the spirit of our holy 
religion into governmental affairs. No sooner was our independ- 
ence acknowledged by Great Britain than Congress declared that 
no act of attainder for treason should be passed against anyone 
for adhering to Great Britain in the war, and that all estates and 
rights that had been confiscated should be restored. A heavenly 
charity and help has been extended toward other countries in 
special need. Older men remember, perhaps can repeat, that 


splendid oration of Mr. Webster in favor of sending help to the 
inhabitants of Scio’s rocky isle, ravaged by the unspeakable Turk, 
in April, 1822. More can nember how we took the captured 
British ship of war, Maceduuia, packed it full of provisions, and 


sent it to starving Ireland in 1848. All remember the shiploads 
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of grain and tens of thousands of dollars sent to the famine victims 
of India. At the close of the awful war with the South the ter- 
rible cry of the Romans, “ Vz victis!’’—“ Woe to the conquered!”’ 
—was not once uttered, but every kind of help was rushed for- 
ward at once. At the close of the war with Spain no indemnity 
was demanded nor any slight put upon sensitive Castilian honor. 


Amazing consecration of money to benevolent purposes has not 
only been shown here but has overflowed to other lands. Without 
claiming for America entire credit for the spread of constitutional 


liberty some of its milestones may be mentioned: Governments 
have been liberalized, constitutions granted, elective franchises 
given or extended, and a two-branched house of legislation es- 
tablished in all or in part as follows: Norway and Sweden, 1809; 
Belgium, 1830; Switzerland, 1848; Denmark, 1849; Austria after 
Sadowa, 1866; France again, 1871; the German empire consoli- 
dated and Italy united, 1871. All these governments, including 
their colonies, have been incredibly liberalized, with the example 
of America standing large and fair before them and with a con- 
stant gulf stream of emigration flowing both ways. The principles 
of the American government are so genial to the human heart 
that they almost propagate themselves, as a single special plant 
seeds a continent. A man from India was passing along a street 
of Manila soon after the American occupation. He saw a group 
of men from the same country. He knew them at once, from 
their costume, and accosting them in their own language asked 
why they had come, across such wild seas, so many thousand 
miles from home. They answered, “We heard that the new flag 
had come and was waving here, and we came to live and work 
under its protection.” Just as the seed buried in the earth feels 
the warmer sunshine of the spring and unfolds its verdant nature 
toward its genial warmth, so over the whole earth, in all races of 
men, is this genial feeling wrought by the sun of liberty, and peo- 
ples that have been buried for ages under oppressions and wrongs 
unfold their better nature and move toward it. This explains the 
world-wide movement toward our shores. 

But above all the power of mechanical inventions to lighten 
and quicken labor, above all social uplift by new ideas, above all 
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political enlargement by our Constitution and example, we have 


received and dispensed the Gospel, which is the power of God. 
This is no more our invention than was our Constitution, but its 
very essence is expansion. Whatever God is in is imperialistic. 
The marching orders of the kingdom are, “Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to the whole creation.”” Even animals 
and plants are to be benefited by the good tidings. On everyone 
pretending to be a Christian it lays the duty of working for world- 
wide expansion. America proved the reality of its being a part 
of the true church by sending missionaries to the Indians, espe- 
cially by the Presbyterians, as early as 1741. But it began what 
is called its foreign work, though no part of the human family is 
foreign to the Christian, as follows: The American Board, 1810; 
the Baptist, 1814; the Methodist Episcopal Church, itself a prod- 
uct of missionaries, 1819; the Protestant Episcopal, 1820, and all 
others in such times as seemed most fit to them. If there be any 
part of the earth to which it has not sent its glad tidings it is either 
because some missionary society not American is doing the work or 
the country has not yet yielded to its efforts and opened its doors. 
No tropic heat or arctic cold, no malarious or deadly fever, no savage 
degradation or civilized resistance makes it abate its zeal. For 
this purpose about $6,000,000 is annually contributed, largely by 
poor people. The influence of missions is greatly underrated. 
They follow the example of their Founder—heal the sick, inculcate 
new ideas, and give to the soul an eternal life beginning here and 
now. Hence doctors, dispensaries, and hospitals are a part of 
the necessary equipment of every mission where they do not 
already exist. Hence schools, open to all comers, are founded 
and maintained. They teach all that a civilized, developed na- 
tion has of art, literature, science, manual training, home life, 
publie concerns, to those who have nothing of any. Hence they 
give them the great uplift brought to a soul by a consciousness 
that God comes as a loving father instead of a malignant demon. 
Jesus made of the humblest peasants a surpassing world power 
that neither social ostracism, superstition, opposing civil power, 
nor military might could withstand. The gospel—the power of 
God—is the same to-day and accomplishes the same results. A 
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word of corroborative testimony from one who had the widest op 
portunity to know; Sir Bartle Frere, governor of Bombay, said, 
“The teaching of Christianity among the 160,000,000 of civilized, 
industrious Hindus and Mohammedans in India is effecting changes, 
moral, social, and political, which, for extent and rapidity of 
elfeet, are far more extraordinary than anything you or your 
fathers have witnessed in modern Europe.” And Lord Lawrence, 
viceroy and governor-general of India, after unequaled opportu- 
nities of observation said, “I believe, notwithstanding all that 
the English people have done to benefit India, the missionaries 
have done more than all other agencies combined.”’ 

The object of this paper is to make Americans appreciate 
their past work, their present opportunities, and their future 
duty. They should remember that having received much—O, 
so much!—all the earth could yield, all that the preceding genera- 
tions of man could bequeath and that the infinite God could give, 
much, O, so much! is required. There is much land and more 
mind still to be possessed 
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Arr. IL—WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS AND THE REVIVAL 
OF GAELIC LITERATURE 

ABOUT a year ago a cultivated young Irishman bearing the 
name of William Butler Yeats arrived in this country. To the 
general public he was an utter stranger; even to the literary circles 
of America he was not much more than a name. One of his 
American admirers had visited several of the large bookstores in 
Boston and asked for the works of some of the writers who occupy 
a very prominent place in the literary movement of which Mr. 
Yeats is so conspicuous a representative; without exception these 
booksellers admitted that they had never heard the names of 
these writers. Mr. Yeats’s name they knew, but few of them had 
his works in stock. Not many weeks later this young Irishman 
made a triumphant tour across America, and the sale of his books 
went up with a bound. Undoubtedly this exuberant enthusiasm 
was, to a considerable extent, bogus. Undoubtedly the outer 
fringe of the literary world, catching eagerly at the vague hints 
which the Brahmans of literature had dropped concerning the 
distinguished stranger who was about to arrive, had worked itself 
into a factitious and delightful excitement. Some allowance must 
be made, too, for the susceptible hearts over whom a thoughtful, 
singularly attractive face, lighted up by eyes in which burns a 
voleanic fire, always exerts an indescribable fascination. After 
making all deductions for ill-regulated enthusiasm the fact remains 
that William Butler Yeats deserves the considerate attention of 
educated men as a leading representative of a new literary move- 
ment. This the Gaelie revival in literature is essentially. 
Not that scholarship in Ireland is a new thing. Not that liter- 
ature in Ireland is a new thing. Those who study history know 
that there was a time when Irish scholarship dominated the world 
of letters. From the monasteries in Ireland issued faultless copies 
of Greek and Latin manuscripts that told of the quenchless love of 
learning of those monks who stood between the priceless treasures of 
classical antiquity and the ruthless hand of the enemies of civiliza- 
tion. But a blight fell upon Irish scholarship. These sober words 
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of an impartial historian are almost literally true: “The silence of 
death settled down upon Ireland. For a hundred years [from 
about 1700 to about 1800] the country remained at peace, but the 
peace was that of despair.”” During this period of apathy and stag- 
nation literature shared the common death of the arts and sciences 
and manufactures of Ireland. 

Modern Irish literature in the English language has a history 
of but a hundred years. It is scarcely too much to claim that 
modern Irish literature is but ten or fifteen years old. We usually 
assign its beginnings to a period dating back about one hundred 
years, and we think of Miss Edgeworth and Charles Lever and 
Samuel Lover as the chief representatives of Irish fiction, and of 
Thomas Moore as the representative Irish poet. And these are 
indeed the names of conjurers. Our fathers read Charles O'Malley 
and Harry Lorrequer and laughed consumedly. Great books 
these, books that made men forget their sorrows, yet judicious 
critics to-day are hardly willing to put them under the head of 
genuine Irish literature. These novels represent a single phase 
of Irish life. They show us the Irish peasant as he appeared to 
the aristocratic landowners. No one knows a people until he 
knows the peasant class to the very depths of its nature; these 
aristocratic landowners knew only one side of the Irish peasant— 
the servile side, the side which he turned toward his social su- 
periors. The novels based upon this imperfect knowledge of the 
Irish character are necessarily superficial, and yet they are almost 
entirely responsible for the literary and dramatic conception of 
the Irishman which still prevails. In these novels the Irish 
peasant either appears as a stupid, unreasoning, blindly devoted, 
and faithful follower of his master or he bursts upon the scene 
with a whoop and manifests the exuberant craving for wild ex- 
citement which is so delectable a feature of the Donnybrook Fair 
Irishman. So thoroughly are these types impressed upon the 
modern reading world that American tourists in Ireland are 
puzzled and disappointed at not finding such specimens every- 
where. The critics have made out a strong case against the 
novelists. Their attacks on the poems of Thomas Moore seem 
less gracious. Moore’s poems have sung themselves into the 
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heart of the English-speaking world. If Moore’s emotion is not 
specifically Irish it is at least genuine human emotion, for men of 
all nations have wept over Moore’s lyrics. And yet it must be 
admitted that we enjoy our tears while yielding to the charm of 
Moore. Our sorrow is an :sthetie sorrow and we shed esthetic 
tears, and by these tears our literary soul is clarified. But these 
modern Irish lyrics breathe thoughts that lie too deep for tears. 
They come from the depths of a heart that feels itself clutched in 
the grip of a mad spirit that lives just beyond the turn in the road. 
We shudder with the Irish peasant as he starts on his fearful trip 
across the lonely hills. “ By the cross of Jesus! how shall I go? 
If I pass by the hill of Dunboy old Captain Burney may look out 
on me. If I go round by the water and up the steps there is the 
headless one, and another on the quays, and a new one under 
the old churehyard wall. If I go round the other way Mrs. Stewart 
is appearing at the Hillside Gate and the old one himself is in the 
hospital lane.’’ Should some well-meaning friend endeavor by 
ridicule or argument to rid him of these tormenting fears, the 
peasant flings back in his despair the perfectly unanswerable 
retort of the frenzied Orestes: “You see them not, but I see 
them.” To illustrate the essential difference between the exqui- 
sitely modulated voice of Thomas Moore and the wild ery of a 
despairing Irish heart we may contrast Moore’s 


“Erin, the tear and the smile in thine eves 
Blend like the rainbow that hangs in thy skies. 
Shining through sorrow’s stream, 
Saddening through pleasure’s beam 
Thy suns with doubtful gleam 
Weep while they rise,”’ 


with Nora Hopper Chesson’s May Eve. It is the eve of the first 
of May, akin to the Walpurgisnacht of Goethe’s Faust, the night 
when the spirit of the dead comes back to its former dwelling 


place: 


“There’s a crying at my window, and a hand upon my door, 
And a stir among the yarrow that’s fading on the floor: 
The voice cries at my window, the hand at my door beats on, 
jut if I heed and answer them, sure, hand and voice are gone 
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“You would not heed my calling once, and now why would I hear? 
You would not hold my wistful hand, but let it fall, my dear: 
You would not give me word or look, but went your silent way, 
QO, wirrasthrue, dumb mouth of you that had so much to say 


“ Be still, my dear: I heed, I hear, but cannot help you now, 
The rose is dead that was so red, and snow’s upon her bough 
Be still, be still a little while, for I shall surely come 


And kiss the sorrow from your eyes, and from your kind lips dumb 


“ Be patient now, avourneen! You may not lift the lateh 
Go henee: the wind is bitter cold that whistles through the thatch 
The wind is cold, and I am old, but you’re young and fair to see, 


And my heart turns to you night and day, my fair love leaving me!” 


About fifteen years ago a number of young Irishmen, awaking 
to the faet that in the political struggle which has raged so inees- 
santly between Ireland and the British government Irish literature 
had nearly perished, were actuated by a sincere desire for its 


reanimation, but with many of them the new movement was 


primarily an attempt to summon literature to the aid of polities. 


One can never go far or read much or listen long in Ireland with- 
out coming upon politics in some of its myriad forms. It may 
seem that a literature professedly political can searcely hope to 
attain | dignity which will command the respect of the scholars 
of foreign nations If, however, a political literature be at the 
same time a national literature—if, rising above party quarrels, 
it breathe the aspirations of a whole people—this political litera- 
ture may assume a dignity and breadth which will place it beside 
the national literature of the great nations of the world. This 
literary revival in Ireland is a phase of the struggle to restore its 
nationality, every hase of its nationality its commerce, its 
manufactures, its : .its language. This movement is an attempt 
lo revive, not real a literature. Irish literature is already 
one of the venerable monuments of the human intellect. An 
Irish literature of vast extent lies almost entirely neglected in 
manuscripts seattered here and there in Ireland. This new 
movement aims in part to give to the world these venerable and 
stirring epics. The circumstances which led to this revival form 
a not uninteresting chapter in the history of literature. About 
the year 1848 modern Trish literature reached its culmination 
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and for the next forty years it steadily declined. During these 
forty years the Irish people put their intellectual strength into 
practical politics. Then came the sensational downfall of Par- 
nell; the political structure which had been so laboriously reared 
crashed to ruin with the fall of the Irish Samson. In their despair 
the Irish now endeavored to r vive by other means their flickering 
national life. The struggle against England assumed a subtler 
and more formidable aspect. About the year 1S90 a company 
of young patriots determined to encourage the cultivation of the 
finer literary side of the Irish character. In 1892 the National 
Literary Society was organized in Dublin. In the following year 
the Irish Literary Society of London held its first meeting. It is 
with so recent a movement as this that we are now concerned. 

Let us pass to a consideration of some of the characteristics 
of this new movement, and, first, the language in which this new 
literature is written. Should it be written in Gaelic, or may it 
properly be written in english? At once a political phase of the 
question appears, and the poets come down from their serene 
heights and become savage partisans. The careful student of the 
Gaelic literature can usually predict from the name of a Gaelic 
writer the attitude which that writer will assume regarding the 
question of the language in which he should express his thoughts. 
An Irish writer will, if he knows Gaelic, probably insist that Irish 
literature should be written in the Irish vernacular. A Seotch 
Gael, even though he is familiar with the Gaelie language, is quite 
as likely to insist that Gaelic literature may lk gitimately be written 
in English. It is a curious fact, however, that Mr. Yeats, an Irish- 
man of unquestioned loyalty to the traditions and spirit of hi 
nation, is unable to express himself in Gaelie and is obliged to 
confine his written and spoke n utterances to the English language 
This anomalous fact brings us to a brief consideration of th 
present status of the Irish language in Ireland. Before we have 
proceeded a dozen steps in the investigation we find ourselves con- 
fronted with the ever-recurring subject of Irish polities. The 
chapter of their national history which is burned most indelibly 
into the memory of Irishmen is that which records the steps which 
the British government took to extirpate the Irish language. By 
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the statute of Kilkenny of the year 1367 it was forbidden to use 
within the pale the Irish language, to wear the Irish national 
dress, or to give to a child an Irish surname. The penalty was 
imprisonment, and confiscation of land and houses. We are not 


called upon to discuss the justice or the injustice of this procedure 


on the part of England. We confine ourselves to a statement of 
the fact that under this system of repression the number of those 
who spoke Irish had, a few years ago, fallen to 700,000. This 
number marked a decline of over 200,000 in ten years. So rapidly 
was the language dying out that one of the scholars who has played 
a leading part in the revival of the Irish language, the Rev. Eugene 
O’Growney—who died in 1899 at Los Angeles, California—has 
testified that until he entered a seminary at Navan, in Ireland, in 
preparation for the work of the priesthood, he did not even know 
that there is an Irish language. He determined first to learn it 
himself and then to do everything in his power to restore it to its 
original position as the language of the country. He became 
the editor of the Gaelic Journal. He wrote an Irish grammar 
which has done much to win students for the Irish tongue. Dur- 
ing the last few years there have sprung up a number of organiza- 
tions which are to-day carrying on with considerable success in 
Great Britain and America the work of resuscitating the language 
and keeping it alive. About twenty-five years ago a society 
called “The Society for the Preservation of the Irish Language’”’ 
secured some partial concessions regarding the use of Irish in the 
national schools of Ireland, but the decay of the native tongue 
still made rapid progress and matters had reached a desperate 
condition when, in 1893, chiefly through the efforts of Rev. Eugene 
O’Growney and Dr. Douglas Hyde, the Gaelic League was organ- 
ized. The league at once entered upon an active educational 
campaign. Branches were established in every important center 
in Ireland. In 1898 the movement spread to America. In 1902 
there were in the United States and Canada about forty branches 
of the league with classes for the study of Gaelic. Professorships 
in Gaelic have been established in Trinity College, Dublin, and in 
the Roman Catholic Seminary of Maynooth, in Ireland. In 
America there are professorships of Celtic at the Catholic Univer- 
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sity of America and at the University of Nétre Dame, in Indiana. 
Courses in Celtic are offered also at Harvard University. Already 
the Gaelic League has succeeded in introducing the study of Gaelic 
into a large number of “ National Schools” in Ireland, and into 
nearly all the Catholic parish schools of that country. In Dublin 
alone there are about thirty-five hundred students of Gaelic. It 
has become the fashion to use Gaelic in Ireland. Even in aristo- 
cratic Dublin, where a few years ago the ability to speak Gaelic 
was looked upon as an infallible indication of vulgar origin, the 


upper classes of Irish society are now proud to converse in that 


language. Every year there is held in Dublin a flourishing Gaelic 
summer school which brings together the most famous Celtic 
scholars of the world. Germany has for years maintained in her 
largest universities professorships of Celtic. As long ago as 1886 
Dr. Windisch, of the University of Leipzig, famous as a Sanskrit 
scholar, was even more famous as an investigator in the untrodden 
fields of Irish philology; to-day he is in the very forefront of the 
movement. This new Celtic movement is not a local or parochial 
agitation, but is enlisting the attention even of scholars who by 
nationality are very far outside the pale of Irish birth or parentage. 
In these facts lies the explanation of the curious anomaly that Mr. 
Yeats cannot express himself in Irish. His birth occurred at a 
time when Irish was a decaying language. Gaelic was not spoken 
in his household. The lost opportunity can never recur, for were 
he now to study Gaelic he could never hope to use it as an instru- 
ment for spontaneous expression. The writers in this movement 
who employ the English tongue as their vehicle of expression may 
be divided into several groups. With a description of each group 
we shall mention one or two of the leading writers of that group. 
In this arrangement we follow the classification of Mr. Horatio 
Sheafe Krans in his biography of Mr. Yeats in the Contemporary 
Men of Letters series.’ 
The first group is made up of those who translate into English 
the treasures of the original Irish literature. One of the leading 
1Mr. Krans is a brilliant young scholar who has received his literary training under 
Professor George E. Woodberry, of Columbia University. Mr. Krans has recently published 


a work entitled Irish Life in Irish Fiction. His work on William Butler Yeats in the Con- 
temporary Men of Letters series gives an admirable sketch of this new movement. 
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lights of this group is Dr. Douglas Hyde, the president of the 
Gaelic League. Dr. Hyde is «a remarkable man. Born in 1860, 
he is still in his early prime. He is a graduate of Trinity College, 
Dublin. He has rendered incalculable service in his labors to 
preserve the native folklore of Ireland. His Literary History of 
Ireland was the first attempt to write a comprehensive and sys- 
tematic history of Gaelic literature. A mere translator does not 
usually occupy an exalted place in the literary world. Dr. Hyde 
is far more than a translator, he is himself a writer of high rank 
both in Gaelic and in English. He is especially happy in repro- 
ducing the simple feeling and the complicated metrical structure 
of the native poetry. A second distinguished name under this 
group is that of Lady Gregory, who also is far more than a trans- 
lator. She takes collections of old Irish tales and welds them 
into an artistic unity, touching everything with exquisite literary 
finish. As representative works of this author we may mention 
Cuchulain of Muirtemne, and Gods and Fighting Men. Mr. Yeats 
says of the former, “It is the best book that has come out of Ire- 
land in my time—perhaps I should say the best book that has ever 


come out of Ireland.’”’ The second group consists of writers who 
do not limit themselves to literal translations of oid Irish literature. 


They faithfully reproduce the spirit of old Irish romances and old 


Celtic legends and Celtic mythology. They are swayed by the 


wayward moods and the untamed passions of the genuine Irish 
character. They bring the past before us by throwing themselves 
into the spirit of the past. Under this group are to be placed Mrs. 
Nora Hopper Chesson and Mr. Yeats. We have already quoted 
in full one of Mrs. Chesson’s poems under the title May Eve. 
\nother prominent name is that of John Todhunter. His Glade 
in Aghadoe is vibrant with the unquenchable hate that Ireland 
feels for those whom it regards as its Oppressors. We shall speak 
more fully of Mr. Yeats in another connection, and we shall not be 
able to give in full any of his poems that come under this head. 
Here belongs his Madness of King Goll. The old Irish king has 
become insane. He knows that his reason has tottered from its 
throne, and he trace the gradual wreck of the proud intellect 


that once swayed a kingdom. Even the wild beasts of the wood 
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have noted the ruin of the master mind and they no longer feat 
him. Ever and anon in the poem recurs a refrain that haunts the 
reader: “They will not hush, the leaves a-fl f round mie, the 
beech leaves old.” 
‘And now I wander in the woods 
When summer gluts the golden bees, 
Or in autumnal solitudes 
Arise the leopard colored trees: 
Or when along the wintry strands 
The cormorants shiver on their rocks, 
I wander on, and wave my hands, 
And sing, and shake my heavy lox 
The gray wolf knows me; by one ear 
I lead alor y the woodland deer: 
The hares run by me growing bold 
They will not hush, the leaves a-flutt 


leaves old 


The third group is made up of writers of religious poetry. Th 

group takes its material from the various legends connected with 
the early church, the lives of the saints and the miracles they 
W rought in Ireland. The chief writer of this group Is Lionel John- 
son, who died but a year or two ago, young in years, and after a 
brilliant literary career that promised to furnish to the new move- 
ment one of its chief ornaments. The fourth group is made up of 
those who take as their theme the pathos, the comedy, the tragedy 
of the daily life of the Irish peasant. Names crowd upon us here, but 
we must limit ourselves to a single one, that of Miss Barlow. A 
thousand deft touches in her works show how thoroughly she has 
mastered her subject. Two other groups include the writers of 
Irish dramatic literature and the writers of mystical poetry. 
Under the head of the mystics falls the name of Mr. G. W. Russell, 
who usually brings out his work under the initials A. k. The chief 
representative of these two groups, however, is Mr. Yeats, and 
here we shall look rather closely into some of his works and his 
literary theories, considering him first as a dramatic writer. In 
this field Mr. Yeats has done some of his best work. His Land of 
Heart’s Desire is repre sentatively dramatic. Mr. William Archer 
has said, “It is a flawless little poem, concentrating into a single 


scene the pure essence of Celtic folklore.” Phe underlying (loc- 
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trine of the work is a belief in the existence of fairies. It is a 
genuine reflection of the beliefs of the remote peasantry of Ire- 
land at this present day. A young wife chafes under the monot- 


ony of her humdrum daily life. Even the devotion of her young 


husband cannot keep her contented with her lot. She invokes 


the fairies: 
“Come, fairies, take me out of this dull house! 
Let me have all the freedom I have lost.”’ 


Her prayer is heard, the fairies come. The reader is thrilled as 
he listens to the wooing of the fairy and the agony of the husband’s 
plea. The bride wavers, she hesitates, she is lost. 


“1 think that I would stay—and yet—and yet 


and with these sad, glad, reluctant, willing words her spirit follows 
the beckoning fairy. 

And Mr. Yeats is a symbolistiec and mystical writer. By this 
is meant, as Mr. Krans neatly expresses it, “the use of concrete 
images to convey abstract ideas or to evoke moods.”’ Mr. Yeats 
gives two beautiful examples of his meaning. The first is from 


Burns: 
“The white moon is setting behind the white wave, 
And Time is setting with me, O!”’ 


“The lines,” says he, “ are perfectly symbolical. Take from them 
the whiteness of the moon and of the wave, whose relation to the 
setting of Time is too subtle for the intellect, and you take from 
them their beauty. But, when all are together, moon and wave 
and whiteness and setting Time, and the last melancholy cry, 
they evoke an emotion which cannot be evoked by any other 
arrangement of colors and sounds and forms.’’ The second, 
even more beautiful, is from Blake, that mystical poet whom Yeats 
greatly admires: 


“The gay fishes on the wave when the moon sucks up the dew.’ 


Hand in hand with this symbolism goes his love of mysticism. 
He says frankly that he believes in magic: “I believe in the prac- 
tice and philosophy of what we have agreed to call magic, in what 


I must call the evocation of spirits, though I do not know what 
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they are, in the power of creating magical illusions, in the visions 
of truth in the depths of the mind when the eyes are closed.” Mr. 
Yeats relates some remarkable personal experiences in the field 


of evocation of spirits, and hints, “I could tell of stranger images, 
of stranger enchantments, of stranger imaginations, cast con- 
sciously or unconsciously over as great distances by friends or by 
myself.””’ This symbolism and this mysticism have, of necessity, 
a marked effect on Mr. Yeats’s English style, which at its best is 
tense, nervous, fraught with meaning, and at its worst unintelli- 
gible. Mr. Yeats is packed with mythological lore picked up at 
the firesides of Irish cabins in the Arran Islands. It is easy for 
him to lose sight of the fact that his knowledge of folklore is 
unique, and that references and allusions which to him are clear 
as day may be Egyptian darkness to his reader. What do the 
following lines, quoted by Mr. Krans, mean even to a man of 
literary culture? 
“Michael will unhook his trumpet 
From a bough overhead, 
And blow a little noise 
When the supper has been spread. 
Gabriel will come from the water 
With a fish tail, and talk 
Of wonders that have happened 
On wet roads where men walk, 
And lift up an old horn 
Of hammered silver, and drink 
Till he has fallen asleep 
Upon the starry brink.” 


But Mr. Yeats feels very little concern about his reader. It is 
not the business of a writer to make his meaning clear to the 
reader. He quotes approvingly this dictum of a friend: “It is 
not the business of a poet to make himself understood, but it is 
the business of the people to understand him. That they are at 
last compelled to do so is the proof of his authority.” He says, 
“T have been wondering why I dislike the clear and logical con- 
struction which seems necessary if one is to succeed on the mod- 
ern stage.” Flatly contradicting the old Greek adage, “ Nothing 
in excess,’ Mr. Yeats adopts as his own these words of Samuel 
Palmer: “Excess is the vivifying spirit of the finest art, and we 
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must always seek to make excess more abundantly excessive.” 
Given a writer who has an encyclopedic knowledge of mythology; 
let him look with fine scorn upon clearness; let him make up his 
mind that it is the business of the reader to understand the writer; 
let him put his meaning into symbols; let him run to the mystical 
in his mental processes; then let him cultivate excess until excess 
becomes excessive—and you have a product which can be under- 
stood only by a literary cult. Mr. Yeats seems to be treading 
this path. One of his latest books, entitled The Hour Glass and 
Other Plays, has called forth angry protest from some who still 
believe that literature is none the less literature if it is intelligible 
to men of ordinary common sense. One of these critics Says: 
“There has come to be more than one point of resemblance be- 
tween his work and M. Maeterlinck’s: but the strongest is this 
nightmare of unreason which they both possess in common with 
delirium—these incoherent thoughts and nameless terrors, this 
strained expectancy and sense of portentousness in ordinary and 
indifferent objects, which we have all known in dream and fever, 
in the seances of spiritualist , In moments of great bodily depres- 
sion, Whenever our sanity is partially overcast or quite obscured.”’ 
In concluding he Says: “There seems to be no doubt that the old 


order is breaking up around us. Science, after depopulating 


1) 
heaven and hell, has finally proved unable to answer the riddle of 


creation; and the physical interpretation of things, which has 
kept humanity in some sort of hope for a century, has shown 
itself merely an illusion like another. ... Literature reflects 
this state of uneasiness—as how should it not? When men are 
ignorant of what they desire it is hardly to be expected that they 
should write clearly, nor is it extraordinary that in their trouble 
and uncertainty they should mistake folly for wisdom, and the 
cravings of a queasy stomach for immortal longings.” 

Mr. Yeats will not like this insinuation, but he will heartily 
agree with the eritic’s admission that the old order in literature 
is breaking up. He distinctly recognizes the fact and glories in 
it. He says: “I remember that when I first began to write I 
desired to deseribe outward things as vividly as possible, and 


took pleasure, in which there was, perhaps, a little discontent, in 
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pieturesque and declamatory books. And _ then quite suddenly 
| lost the desire of describing outward things, and found that I 
took little pleasure in a book unless it was spiritual and unem- 
phatic. I did not then understand that the change was from 
beyond my own mind, but I understand now that writers are 
struggling all over Europe, though not often with a philosophic 
understanding of their struggle, against that picturesque and 
declamatory way of writing, against that ‘externality’ which a 
time of scientific and political thought has brought into litera- 
ture.’ He traces this movement in France, where it is most 
noticeable; he mentions as representatives of the new movement 
Maeterlinck and Count Villiers De Il'Isle Adam. He sees even in 
French painting evidence of this movement. “One sees every- 
where,” he says, “instead of the dramatic stories and picturesque 
moments of an older school, frail and tremulous bodies unfitted 
for the labor of life, and landscape where subtle rhythms of color 
and of form have overcome the clear outline of things as we see 
them in the labor of life.”’ He finds in England evidences of the 
same movement. The old style of poetry is gone. The poetry 
of Browning and Tennyson and Swinburne and Shelley, poetry 


which, he Says, pushed its limits as far as possible and tried to 
absorb into itself the science and polities, the philosophy and 
morality of its time,” is giving place to a new poetry which is 
always contracting rather than expanding its limits. The rep- 
resentatives of this new poetry in England are Rossetti, who 
began it, and his successors, Mr. Lang, Mr. Gosse, Mr. Dobson, 
Mr. Bridges. Such is the new movement, such are the leaders 
of the new movement. What is the new style? Not the style 


of Burns, not the robust common sense of Longfellow. Burns 


and Longfellow and the poets of this class are to be banished 


from this new Republie of Letters: “ Despite his expressive speech, 
which sets him above all other popular poets, he [Burns] has the 
triviality of emotion, the poverty of ideas, the imperfect sense of 
beauty of a poetry whose most typi al expression is in Longfellow. 
Longfellow has his popularity, in the main, because he tells his 
story or his idea so that one needs nothing but his verses to under- 
stand it.’’ Ah, this fatal defect of clearness! In this new republic 
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we are to have, instead, words behind which will glimmer “a 
spiritual and passionate mood as the flame glimmers behind the 
dusky blue and red glass in an Eastern lamp.” Count Villiers De 
l'Isle Adam has already created persons “from whom has fallen 
all even of personal characteristic except a thirst for that hour 
when all things shall pass away like a cloud, and a pride like that 
of the Magi following their star over many mountains.” The 
characters of Villiers De L’Isle Adam are, then, clad only in pride 
and a thirst. “Maeterlinck,’” says Mr. Yeats, “has plucked 
away even this thirst and this pride and set before us faint souls, 
naked and pathetic shadows already half vapor, and sighing to 
one another upon the border of the last abyss.’’ Mr. Yeats has 
not yet attained this virtuosity, although he is evidently striving 
hard to reach this land of disembodied literary spirits. His 
Michael still has a little breath left, for he can “ blow a little noise 
when the supper has been spread.’’ His Gabriel is still on speaking 
terms with the inhabitants of the deep, for 
“Gabriel will come from the water 
With a fish tail, and talk 
Of wonders that have happened 
On wet roads where men walk.” 


Such, in part, is the Gaelic revival in Ireland; such, in part, 
is William Butler Yeats, one of its leading representatives. It 


should be kept constantly in mind, however, that Mr. Yeats in 
his symbolism and his mysticism is not to be considered as the 
typical Irish writer of the present day. The poems of modern 
Irish poets nearly all demand of the reader, it is true, some knowl- 
edge of mythology and the popular religious beliefs, but the poems 
of such writers as Nora Hopper Chesson or Fiona Macleod are 
sufficiently lucid to give exquisite pleasure to the reader of culti- 


pref th? ei 


vated literary tastes. 
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Art. IL—HENRY BASCOM RIDGAWAY 


TEN years have passed since Dr. Ridgaway completed the 
record of his life on earth. We are accustomed to bury with 
appropriate eulogy such saints as he was and thereafter rarely 
make public mention of them except in an incidental way. We 
desire in this writing to set a different example, and to make 
record of a remarkable lifework years after it has ended. It is 
not the custom of Protestant churches to canonize their illustrious 
dead, but it is their glory and delight to perpetuate the memory 
of those “spirits of just men made perfect’’ who have exceptionally 
adorned the walks of Christian life and labor. 

Henry B. Ridgaway was born in Talbot County, Maryland, 
September 7, 1830. His mother’s maiden name was Mary Jump, 
and her father was a soldier of the Revolution, who after the war 
was chosen to represent his county during several sessions in the 
Legislature of his state. James Ridgaway, the father of Henry, 
was distinguished for unusual talent and great force of character. 
He was one of the best known and most successful farmers of 
the county, an earnest Christian, and for years an official member 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. In naming their son these 
Christian parents showed their \  thodistie affiliations and their 
admiration of the Rev. Henry Bascom, at that time probably the 
most popular pulpit orator in the United States and agent of the 
American Colonization Society. He had also been chaplain to 
Congress and president of Madison College, Pennsylvania, and he 
was subsequently elected a bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. Henry’s early education was received in the 
public schools of Baltimore. He was graduated from the High 
School at the age of sixteen, entered Dickinson College in 1847, 
and was graduated in June, 1849. As a boy he was always con- 
scientious and devout, and his young life was greatly influenced 
for good by the kindly attention and godly example of the princi- 
pal of the High School in Baltimore. He was converted at the 
age of thirteen, and he seems to have been called and consecrated 
from childhood to the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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At the college in Carlisle he came under the inspiring influence of 
Me rritt Caldwell, John MeClintoek, and W illiam Henry Allen, who 
left upon his soul for all after time the deep impress of their genius 
and power. Dr. Ridgaway was accustomed in his later years to 
speak often of those distinguished edueators and describe his own 
feeling and work while under their instruction. Professor McClintock 
dazed him with his brilliancy, versatility, and immense learning. He 
declared that he could never feel at ease or make a creditable 
recitation with McClintock in the chair, but in the presence of 
Professor Allen he was always St lf-possessed and generally at his 
best. While yet a student in college he began to preach. For 
one year after his graduation he taught a common school, and in 
March, 1851, he was admitted on trial, with seventeen others, in 
the Baltimore Conference. His first appointment was to Win- 
chester Cireuit, with Thomas McGee as preacher in charge and 
George Hildt as his presiaing elder. The next year he was sent 
to London Circuit, on the same district, with William Hirst as 
senior ] reacher. At the Conference of 1853 he was admitted into 
full connection, ordained deacon by Bishop Morris, and returned 
for a second year to London. In 1854 he was appointed with two 
others to the Summerfield Charge, on the Baltimore District, and 
in 1855 he was ordained elder by Bishop Waugh and made preacher 
in charge of North Baltimore Circuit, with the distinguished Henry 
Slicer for his presiding elder. The next year he was changed to 
another appointment of nearly the same name, but in the city of 
Baltimore—a charge consisting of three churches and constituting 


one of those city circuits which were quite common in those days. 


There were three preach rs for this cireuit, but they served the 


different churches on successive Sundays, according to a definite 
itinerant plan. It is interesting to notice among the nine presiding 
elders of the Baltimore Conference at this time the names of John 
Lanahan, John A. Collins, and John Poisal, while among the other 
leading members were Thomas Bowman, Thomas Sewall, Thomas 
B. Sargent, R. L. Dashiell, William B. Edwards, John Wilson, 
Charles Collins, and O. H. Tiffamy. In 1857 the old Baltimore 
Conference was divided and the Kast Baltimore Conference was 
organized, by which arrangement the former North Baltimore 
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District became the Kast Baltimore District of the Kast Baltimore 
Conference, Henry Slicer still remaining the presiding elder and 
Henry B. Ridgaway remaining on the same charge but with 
different colleagues in the work. In 1858 he was stationed at 
High Street, where he remained two years, and at the close of his 
term of service there, in March, 1860, was transferred to the 
Maine Conference and appointed to Chestnut Street Church in the 
city of Portland. The thorough discipline and various associa- 
tions of those earlier years exerted a mighty influence upon Ridg- 
away’s entire subsequent career. Precious to him was the memory 
of the dear friends with whom he labored, and all the places of his 
Christian toil were holy ground. His large experience in circuit 
work not only gave him peculiar opportunities for cultivating his 
ability as a preacher and pastor, it also instilled in his heart an 
enthusiastic devotion to the Methodist itineranecy. No one ever 
questioned his loyalty to the doctrines and discipline of the church 
of his choice. He knew the character of the rough places of the 
ministry and the blessed friendships that come about through 
common suffering and toil. It was during those years, too, that 
he listened at times in awe and rapture to such men as John P. 
Durbin, Thomas H. Stockton, and Matthew Simpson. Probably 
no other preacher made so deep and lasting an impression upon 
him as Durbin, whose peculiar methods of preparing and deliver- 
ing a sermon he studied with much care and sometimes made use 
of with great efficiency and skill. After those nine important 


years of service in the Baltimore Conferences he came, in the full 


strength of his young manhood, at the age of thirty, to the pas- 
torate of the large and influential church in Portland, where a new 
and imposing edifice had recently been erected. Methodism was 
introduced into that city by Jesse Lee in 1793, but it was not until 
1805 that the first Methodist church was builded there. Several 
new churches were organized from the original society, and the 
first church itself had rebuilded and enlarged its house of worship 
until, at the Conference of 1860, Chestnut Street Church, the 
real successor of the first society, reported 120) members, and the 
two other younger organizations, Pine Street and Congress Street 


Churches, numbered 487 members. It was a high compliment 
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to one so young that he should be placed in charge of the largest 
and most influential Methodist church in the state of Maine; but 
young Ridgaway proved himself equal to the work, and soon 
became widely known and greatly honored and beloved. As a 
natural result of his growing fame he was invited, two years later, 
to become the pastor of Saint Paul’s Church in New York city, 
then doubtless the most wealthy and widely known Methodist 
congregation in the United States. This large society was the 
outgrowth of Mulberry Street Church, and its pulpit had been 
made famous by the ministry of Randolph 8. Foster, Abiathar 
M. Osbon, Archibald C. Foss, John B. Hagany, and John McClin- 
tock. So efficient and successful did the young pastor prove 
himself in this responsible position that after an absence of four 
years he was invited to return, and he spent three years more in 
the care of that large parish, in which he was as greatly beloved 


as he was honored and admired. The charge of this conspicuous 


church made him distinguished among the thousands of Meth- 
odism and also commanded for him an honorable recognition 
among the ministers and members of other Christian bodies. He 
was often called to speak on publie occasions and to represent his 
own church in the union meetings of the different denominations. 
It is saying very much to observe that his honored record at Saint 
Paul’s was effectively repeated in every subsequent pastorate. 
He served for a full term Washington Square Church, one of the 
most popular, enterprising, and useful societies of New York 
Methodism; also, from 1871 to 1874, he was pastor of Saint James 
Church in New York city, which at that time had become scarcely 
second in influence and importance to any church in Methodism. 
In 1867-68 he served the church in Sing Sing, on the Hudson, and 
in 1874 to 1876 he was stationed at Saint James Church in the 
city of Kingston. In the autumn of 1876 he was transferred to 
the Cincinnati Conference and appointed to Saint Paul’s Church in 
Cincinnati, and three years later was changed to Walnut Hills Church 
in the same city. In these two most conspicuous appointments 
of that Conference Dr. Ridgaway completed his pastoral labors 
of thirty-one consecutive years, thus consummating a record of 
very exceptional character. The foremost churches of American 
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Methodism were eager to secure his services, and his brethren in 
the ministry delighted to do him honor. 

From the time of his first pastorate in New York, and his 
pleasant association there with some of the professors in Union 
Theological Seminary, Dr. Ridgaway was attracted to the kind 
of work which comes to those who are called to train young can- 
didates for the Christian ministry. It was, therefore, with no 
small measure of gratification to himself and his friends that, in 
IS82, he was elected to the chair of historical theology in Garrett 
Biblical Institute. In the autumn of that year he entered into 
his labors in that new and untried field. With him the new voca- 
tion was to be no separation or retirement from the ministry of 
the gospel, but rather an advancement in a definite office and work 
of that ministry, and, withal, a position which, other qualifica- 
tions being equal, an experienced pastor of the church is best 
fitted to occupy. He found at Evanston a faculty of most con- 
genial associates. William X. Ninde was at that time the presi- 
dent and professor of practical theology, and Henry Bannister, 
Miner Raymond, Francis D. Hemenway, and Robert L. Cumnock 
were in charge of the other departments of instruction. Preaching 
the gospel had, however, become so habitual with Dr. Ridgaway 
that, in addition to his regular professorial work in the Institute, 
he served for a whole year as the pastor of the neighboring church 
in Willmette. Two years later he accepted in a similar way 
the charge of the church in South Evanston, and also, still later, 
of the First Church of Evanston. The election of Dr. Ninde to 
the episcopal office, in 1884, and the death of Dr. Bannister and 
of Dr. Hemenway brought about a number of changes in the 
faculty of the Institute. Dr. Ridgaway was, at his own request, 
transferred to the chair of practical theology, not, however, with- 
out expressing a measure of regret upon turning aside from the 
historical studies which were becoming to him more and more 
a labor of delight; but he was persuaded that his previous work 
as a pastor had furnished him with peculiar qualifications for the 
vacant chair of homiletics and pastoral theology. He brought 
to this department the rich accumulations of over thirty years’ 


experience in the pastoral office. After Dr. Ninde’s removal from 
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Evanston he became the acting chairman of the faculty, and in 
May, 1885, by the unanimous vote of faculty and trustees, hi 
was made president of the Institute, and he held this position 
until the close of his life, in March, 1895. The ten years of his 
presidency of Garrett Institute were a period of manifold and 
strenuous toil. The necessary correspondence was very large. 
Tender regard for discouraged students, limited in their means of 
support, heaped many burdens on his heart and consumed months 
of his time in efforts to secure financial aid for the deserving. 
Probably the most conspicuous monument of his administration was 
the building of Memorial Hall. Students, teachers, trustees, 
alumni, and other friends of the Institute had for a long time felt 
the need of better accommodation for the work of the school, and 
three of the professors had pledged themselves to the amount of 
eight hundred dollars whenever the erection of a new building 
should be undertaken. Immediately after his election to the 
office of president Dr. Ridgaway began to agitate the movement, 
and upon receiving the approval and liberal support of the trus- 
tees he went about among the patrons and friends of the Institute 
to secure the necessary funds. The result was that what many 
have pronounced the most beautiful edifice on the campus of 
Northwestern University, known as Memorial Hall, was com- 
pleted, paid for, and dedicated in May, 1887. The plan of this 
structure provided for chapel, library, reading room, recitation 
and lecture rooms, and a private study for each professor. Dur- 
ing these years the number of students in attendance steadily 
increased until, in 1890, the registration in the Garrett Institute 
alone, aside from the students in the Norwegian-Danish and 


Swedish schools of theology, was one hundred and eighty-five. 


With all these students Dr. Ridgaway kept himself in very close 
relations. He drew the young men to him by his transparent 
goodness and the gentleness of his spirit. He helped them bear 
their burdens. With his high estimate of the work of the Chris- 
tian pastor he could not be other than conscientiously faithful as a 
teacher of young ministers. Careful, even punctilious, in mat- 
ters of detail, yet broad and sympathetic in his views, he was 
patient and kindly in his intercourse with all. He won the hearts 
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of the students, and commanded the profound respect of th 


faculty and the trustees of the Institute [lis manner was always 


affable, but his convictions of truth and duty were very firm, and 
whenever occasion required he expressed them with great bold- 
ness and persistence. He believed that the supreme purpose of 
theological seminary is to train young men to become efficient 
preachers and pastors. He admired real scholarship; he em 
phasized the importance of ample learning; he maintained that 
no minister of Christ could reasonably expect to magnify or adorn 
his high calling without diligent attention to study and the art of 
teaching. Nevertheless, he argued, the main purpose of the 
school of theology is not to produce great scholars, but rather 
great ministers of the gospel of Jesus Christ. The highest wisdom 
in the apostleship of the Lord Jesus is to know how to win the 
souls of men and build them up in righteousness and love. His 
personal relations with his colleagues in the faculty proved to be 
i powerful bond of union that held them all very close together 
Tenderly affectioned toward all his brethren, he yet made mani 
fest a noteworthy fidelity and a wealth of kindly feeling toward 
those who shared with him in the responsible work of the Institute. 
It was foreign to his nature to exhibit an arbitrary spirit, or to 
indulge in any personal or official assumptions of superiority 
Time and again would he take pains to gratify the wishes of his 
brethren when he found that their judgment differed from his 
own. The ingenuousness of his heart, known and read by ail, 
beamed forth with a quiet, charming power upon those who 
shared the privilege of his more intimate fellowship. This quality 
was the more engaging by reason of his genial manner and the 
beautiful purity of his character. Love for the Institute became 
more and more a ruling passion with him as the years went on 
Whether at home or far away, in sickness or in health, his last 
thoughts at night and those which entered into his morning prayers 
were toward his beloved “school of the prophets * 

Among his many labors Dr. Ridgaway wrote much for the 
various periodicals of the church and also published several vol- 
umes. Those writings added to his fame and influence in the 


Methodist ministry, and led, along with his other eminent services, 
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to public recognition in the way of honorary degrees. He re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Divinity from Dickinson College 
in 1868, and that of Doctor of Laws from the same institution in 
1889. He was a member of the editorial staff of The Methodist 
almost from the time that paper was established, in 1860. Among 
his elaborate and solid contributions to theological literature is 
his article on Vicarious Atonement in the Methodist Quarterly 
teview of October, 1871. In the same Review, for January, 
1885, appears a sketch of the life and work of Bishop Simpson, 
written by the same facile pen. Among his published volumes 
the largest and most sumptuous is the narrative of his travels in 
Sinai and Palestine, which appeared in 1876 under the title of 
The Lord’s Land. It is a most entertaining book, an octavo of 
744 pages, prepared from the daily journals of his explorations in 
the fields of Holy Writ. Few travelers in those regions, especially 
in the Sinaitie peninsula and on the east of the Jordan, have 
enjoyed such opportunities of observation as were his. But in 
his Life of Alfred Cookman, which was published by Harper & 
Brothers in 1873, and in his Life of Edmund 8. Janes, published 
in 1882, he appears at his best as a writer. For he possessed 
peculiar gifts for the writing of biography, and his intimate rela- 
tions with those men of blessed memory qualified him in a special 
way for preparing the record of their saintly lives. The following 
editorial notice of the first of these biographies appeared in the 
Methodist Quarterly Review of October, 1873, and is a specimen 
of the comments which both these noteworthy books called forth 


at the time they were published. We quote but a few sentences 


as sufficient for our purpose here: “ Among modern contributions 
to the biographical wealth of the church few are equal to Dr. 
Ridgaway’s Life of Alfred Cookman. So beautiful a theme, in 
the hands of so ready a writer, could hardly fail to produce a 
beautiful result. The volume is eminently a delineation of char- 
acter. It narrates little of incident, little of anecdote, nothing 
of adventure. The events and scenes which it describes all belong 
to the living present, and lack the enchantment which distance 
sometimes lends to the view. The author invites us simply to 
the contemplation of a human life in which divine grace wrought 
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a good work, and which shone more and more unto the perfect 
day. The biographer is to be congratulated, not only upon the 
pleasant character of the work set before him, but the success 
with which he has done it. To a kindred spirit we can imagine 
no more grateful task than the delineation of such a friend when 
he is gone from earth, but gone in such wise that it can hardly be 
said of him that he died, but rather that he was not, for God took 
him.”” Because of his eminence as preacher, educator, and writer 
it was matter of course that Dr. Ridgaway should have been 
frequently called upon to speak on public occasions. At the 
dedication of new churches he was in great demand. His most 
famous achievements as a public speaker were witnessed in the 
addresses he made at the anniversaries of various benevolent 
societies. On some of those occasions he wrought his audience 
up to a degree of enthusiasm quite akin to that which tradition 
reports of Summerfield, and George Cookman, and Henry Bascom. 
His lecture on Richard Cobden was delivered at many places and 
commanded attention in English journals. Mrs. Cobden read it, 
and expressed her opinion that it was the most gratifying and 
satisfactory tribute to her husband that she had seen. In 1870 Dr. 
Ridgaway visited the English Wesleyan Conference at Burslem. In 
1882 he was the fraternal delegate of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church to the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and his address at Nashville, on that occasion, 


was able, masterly, and captivating. At the Centennial Meth- 
odist Conference, held in Baltimore, December, 1884, he read a 


valuable paper on the “Personnel of the Christmas Conference’”’ 
held in that city one hundred years before. After speaking elo- 
quently of Coke, and Whatcoat, and Garrettson, and many others 
whose personal qualities showed that “it is by the fellowship of 
souls that noble souls grow nobler,”’ and after pronouncing Francis 
Asbury “the incarnation of the ecclesiastical genius and religious 
spirit of American Methodism,”’ he concluded his address with 
the following words: “ Deep as is the undying interest with which 
we read of the first council at Jerusalem, of the inspired men who 
composed it, men whose names are inseparably joined with Christ 
and Christianity and which must live through all time; impressed 
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as we are by the mighty persons at the first Ecumenical Confer- 
ence—men gathered from city and cave and desert, some sightless 
and others armless, the confessors of Christ who did then and 
there stamp orthodoxy upon Christendom, to go down through 
the ages—vet we violate neither sound sense nor good taste when 
we claim for these holy men who organized the Methodist Episco- 
pal Chureh a position on the roll of great councils of which these 
were the forerunners. For who can compute the results which 
must accrue to the world as the various Methodisms, which are 
traceable in their descent from that conference, go forward in 
the fulfillment of their respective providential missions?” 
Ridgaway’s peculiar gifts and methods as a preacher were 
often matters of comment, and sometimes of adverse criticism. 
We have said that he was much influenced in his early ministry 
by the pulpit triumphs of John P. Durbin. It was a theory and 
the common habit of that remarkable preacher to begin his public 
discourse in a manner not adapted to awaken much interest in 
the ordinary hearer. He sought rather, at the first, to allay any 
emotion or undue expectation, and by a series of commonplace 
remarks to prepare the way for stirring the deeper feeling as he 
advanced to his designed effectual climax. Sometimes, as he him- 
self confessed, his method failed to reach the desired result. Dr. 
Ridgaway sincerely believed that this method of sermonizing is a 
very proper one. He argued that “you must not trot right off 
at the start if you expect to come in suecessfully on the home 
stretch.” Begin slowly, he would Say, and so provide for the 
deeper and more lasting impression at the close. He wrote an 
essay on “The Sermon as a Work of Art,” and in his sketch of 
Bishop Simpson he maintains that “preaching, when really elo- 
quent, appeals to the wsthetic nature of man. As an art it has 
its foundation in the higher susceptibilities of human nature, 
precisely as music, or painting, or any other fine art has.’ What- 


ever one may think of this theory of a sermon, or however he may 


question even the propriety of speaking of a burning gospel mes- 
age of salvation as a work of art, there was little room to question 


] 


the success of the theory when put to its test in the actual preaching 


of Dr. Ridgaway. It was always noticeable at the beginning of his 
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discourse that his face wore an expression of calm self-control. 
His manner was engaging, his voice pleasant, his language choice; 
so that even when he talked with a slowness of deliberation that 
did not promise stirring results, the modulation of his tones of 
voice was never, as in the habit of Durbin, adapted to provoke 
unfavorable criticism. He would sometimes proceed for half an 
hour or more in his slow, measured style, but every proposition 
advanced was a preparation for the concluding climax. By and 
by his countenance would light up, his language would take on an 
element of passion, his whole spirit and soul and body would glow 
with contagious emotion, he would introduce figures of speech 
and illustrations certain to arouse the most listless hearer, and as 
he thus hastened on he himself became the more impassioned, 
and indeed transfigured, by the truth and glory of his message. 
Often, in the best days of his strength, he found both himself and 
his large audience carried away together into heights of uncon- 
trollable emotion. The writer recalls a scene witnessed at an 
anniversary of the Church Extension Society held in Peekskill, 
New York, in April, 1871, during the session of the New York 
Conference. Dr. Ridgaway had spoken for the space of half an 
hour and had commanded silent attention but increasing interest, 
when suddenly, by a few magnetic strokes of his art, the large 
audience became fervidly responsive to the moving power of his 
speech, and were carried helplessly on from climax to climax until 
their emotion broke the bounds of silence, and one venerable 
superannuate, leaning upon the top of his staff, shouted aloud, 
“Thank God! that is good enough!’ Thereupon the excitement be- 
came so intense that the speaker felt it best for him to cease, and he 
gracefully said, “ Well, if that is good enough I have probably said 
enough ;”’ and he sat down amid the plaudits of his brethren. But 
whatever were the efficiency and stiecess of the theory and methods 


of his preaching, the great, strong element in the personality of Dr. 


Ridgaway was his transparent goodness. Back of every sermon 
and address stood the man of pure heart and blameless life. And 
here, probably better than at any other place in this sketch, we 
may enumerate those distinguished qualities which were recog- 
nized by all who enjoyed his intimate fellowship: 1. There was in 
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him a native nobleness of nature that could not stoop to anything 
low or mean. By the laws of heredity some men are better born 
than others, and the fact shows itself in physical and mental traits 
and in dispositions and temperament. With such a nature to 
begin with, the grace of God wrought in him a beauty and purity 
of life, a goodness of heart, a sweetness of spirit, and a tender 
regard for the feelings of others which all showed themselves in a 
simplicity and refinement of manner that commanded profoundest 
esteem. 2. He possessed in an eminent degree what the apostle 
speaks of as “love without hypocrisy,” and “love of the brethren,”’ 
which consists in being “tenderly affectioned one to another.”’ 
The affectionateness of his heart was a transparent power by which 
all his other social qualities became the more impressive. What 
royal welcome he could give a friend, and do it without the slight- 
est affectation! The wealth of his affection shone forth with 
special brilliancy in the domestic circle, but it was also felt in all 
manner of brotherly kindness toward the passing stranger, toward 
all his neighbors, toward his colleagues in the faculty, toward the 
students of the Institute, the weakest and least promising of whom 


seemed at times the object of his deepest yearning. 3. His open- 


heartedness was as noticeable as the warmth of his affection. He 
appreciated the charms of manner, and cultivated them for worthy 
ends; but it was not in him to plan or practice the art of dissimu- 
lation. Genuine frankness was the habit of his mind, and it 
imparted to his religious life the element of saintliness. One of 
his lifelong Baltimore friends declared: “I have known a great 
many good men, but I think Ridgaway has the whitest soul I ever 
knew. He is like a dewdrop that is filled with sunshine. I am 
a better man from having known him. He cannot know how 
his kind friendship has enriched my life.” 4. Dr. Ridgaway was 
a man of progressive spirit antl naturally fell in with all reform 
movements as a matter of Christian principle His voice was 
often and eloquently lifted against the evils of the liquor traffie and 
against all iniquity, in high places or in low. He delighted to 
encourage all measures looking to the elevation of human society 
and to the purification of the body politic. He approved of the 
ballot for women, and he was a particular friend of the founders 
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and managers of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. He 
favored the admission of women to the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. He delighted to welcome the 
gifted women of the church to his pulpit, and would have put no 
obstacles in the way of licensing and ordaining them as ministers 
of the gospel. Whether one agreed with him or not in any ques- 
tion or measure of reform, the sincerity of his thought and action 
was never for a moment a matter of doubt among his closest 
friends. 5. It should be mentioned further that he was, in habitual 
and exceptional ways, a man of prayer. He was very familiar 
with the inner chamber and secret place of the Most High, where 
the true worshiper is recompensed with the promise of the Father. 
And what holy fervor, strong faith, and tender feeling were poured 
forth in his public prayers! In the pulpit, in the chapel service, 
in the prayer meeting, and in the private circle he would talk 
familiarly with God, as a prophet who was at home in the divine 


presence. And thousands of thousands who joined with him in 
those fervent supplications felt, through his words of prayer, an 
uplifting influence and a heavenly balm. Bishop Foss spoke 


feelingly of these qualities in his address at the funeral. “How 
sweetly and gently,” he observed, “but how strongly and clearly 
he brought the gospel in the scriptures he read, in the tones of his 
voice, in the prayers he offered. I never knew a man more fit 
to carry comfort into the cultured home, and into any home. I 
never knew a pastor better fitted to bear the solaces of religion 
to the sick and the dying, or to minister at a funeral, than Henry 
B. Ridgaway. In homes like that of Bishop Janes, in which he 
ministered as pastor for many years to the invalid wife and daugh- 
ter, and at the deathbed of the bishop himself, how he was beloved!”’ 

It remains for us to speak of yet another and a very sacred 
part of the life of H. B. Ridgaway. The efficiency of his minis- 
trations in the pastorate and the usefulness of his work in the 
theological school were immeasurably enhanced by reason of his 
domestic felicity and the generous hospitality of his home. While 
yet a student in college he became engaged to Rosamond, daughter 
of Professor Merritt Caldwell. The engagement ring with which 
he pledged and symbolized his firm attachment bore the striking 
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inscription JEHOVAH-JIREH. When given its literal interpreta- 
tion (Jehovah will see), the motto may now be seen to have con- 
tained the significant prediction of a wedded life so guarded by 
the God of heaven as to have been from first to last the unmistak- 
able ordering of the everlasting Father. They were united in 


‘)) 


marriage February 22, 1855, and for forty years thereafter their 


lives flowed on together like the waters of a joyous rippling stream. 


In Baltimore, in Portland, in New York, in Cincinnati, and in 
I’vanston their home was ever as a sacred haunt. Refinement 
and elegance marked the ordinary routine of the domestic life, 
friends were always welcome, and nothing seemed to delight both 
Dr. and Mrs. Ridgaway more than to gather around their table a 
large number of guests. Such gatherings were of frequent occur- 
rence, and not only distinguished visitors, the wise, the learned, 
the reverend, men and women known to fame, but also the poor, 
the neglected, the bashful and retiring were frequent partakers 
of their generous hospitality. As soon as Dr. Ridgaway was 
elected to his professorship in Evanston he proceeded to build 
there a house of his own. Into that handsome residence he and 
his wife studied to embody their ideals of what an inviting house 
and home should be, and one chief aim seems to have been to make 
its various apartments and furnishings contribute in the best way 
to the entertainment of visitors and friends. To that delightful 
home came many a stranger and found a cordial welcome. Many 
a needy, timid, doubting student entered there, beset with his 
heavy burden, but went away with a glad heart, filled with new 
inspiration and encouragement. And those two generous hosts 
never appeared more cheerful than when imparting real help to 
others. They truly found it more blessed to give than to receive. 
Their wedded life was not blessed with children of their own, but 
the fatherless and motherless of more than one broken household 
found in them the tender sympathy and the substantial help that 
rarely come to the orphan in such times of need. 

Dr. and Mrs. Ridgaway were privileged above most others to 
travel both in their native land and abroad. In 1870, during a 
summer vacation of his second pastorate in Saint Paul’s, New 
York, they spent three months in Great Britain and on the continent 
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of Europe. This taste of foreign life and observation filled them 
both with strong desire to see more of the great world, especially 
of Europe and the East. About the Yuletide of 1873 they left 
New York for a long and somewhat perilous tour. They passed 
through England and Europe on their way, lingered a while in 
Italy and Rome, crossed the Mediterranean to Alexandria, went 
up the Nile as far as the first cataract and back again to Cairo, 
where, about the first of March, 1874, they separated for forty 
days, he to make the journey of the Sinaitic desert, she to go 
directly to Joppa and thence to Jerusalem to await his coming 
to the holy city by a longer route. Few travelers through the 
wilderness of the Exodus have been favored as were those twelve 
men who made the journey in March and April of that year. 
Professor James Strong, of Drew Theological Seminary, was 
leader of the party, and among the others were Dr. 5. M. Vail, 
formerly of the Concord Biblical Institute and at that time consul 
in Rhenish Bavaria, and the Rev. Dr. Chambers, of New York. 
They followed the usual route from Suez to the traditional Mount 
Sinai, thence on to the fortress of Akabah, and thence to Petra, 
the ancient stronghold of the mountains of Kdom. From Petra 
they journeyed northward to Hebron and Jerusalem. Aside from 
those places and routes which are seen by most tourists, it was 
the rare privilege of Dr. Ridgaway’s party to make an extensive 
trip across the Jordan, eastward, and traverse the country from 
Mount Gilead to the stronghold of Kerak, around the southern 
end of the Dead Sea, and back by way of Masada and Engedi. On 
leaving Jerusalem the party passed through central and northern 
Palestine, visited Damascus and Baalbee and the cedars of Leb- 
unon, and finished their travels in “the Lord’s land” with a rest 


of several days at Beirut, the beautiful seaport city of Syria. 


rom that place they returned homeward, taking in the cities of 
Smyrna, Ephesus, Constantinople, Athens, and Trieste on their 
way. In later years, while president of Garrett Institute, Dr. 
Ridgaway accomplished many journeys in his homeland. Among 
them was an extensive tour, in company with his wife, to the 
southern Pacific Coast and thence northward as far as the great 
glacier of Alaska. Meantime these two had planned together 
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for a longer journey—a trip around the world—and in 1892 the 
way opened to accomplish this desire. They returned in the 
autumn of 1893. 

Twice during this long journey Dr. Ridgaway’s health had 
given cause for apprehension. In Rome and in Japan he was 
obliged to suspend his travel and modify his plans. For many 


anxious days, in Japan, his life seemed to be hanging upon very 
slender threads. But he rallied and pursued his homeward way, 
and, though much wearied and worn by the long journeys and sick- 
ness by the way, reached his home full of enthusiasm for the work 
that now seemed to open before him with greater promise than at 
any previous time. The year sped rapidly away, and his labors 
during that last year of his active service bore evidences of his usual 
efficiency and holy consecration. His new ambition was to make 
the latest years of his life the best of all, and to make the accumula- 
tions of travel and observation and varied experience contribute to 
his highest possible usefulness. The Commencement of 1894 came 
on in due time; its cares and joys were met with his usual urbanity 
and cheerfulness; his last address to the graduating class was 
spoken with remarkable fervor. But no sooner had the pressure 
and excitements of that Commencement ceased than he began to 
languish. There soon followed a general collapse of his physical 
energy, and he hastened away to seek rest and recuperation at 
Clifton Springs, New York; but after many weeks of careful treat- 
ment he found no promise of returning strength. Then followed 
weary days of anxious seeking here and there to obtain the counsel 
of the best known physicians, until at last, in Philadelphia, it 
became apparent to all whom he consulted that there was nothing 
better for him to do than to return at once to the quiet and com- 
fort of his Evanston home. 

As the end drew nigh his soul seemed often to revel in dreams 
and visions of beauty. He would speak of charming landscapes, 
and healthful mountain breezes, and springs of living water. 
“The end is approaching,” he said one day; “the great change is 
near. I do not understand it; it is all a great breaking up. But 
there is nothing to do, nothing to say. I can only rest in my 
faith in God, in Christ, in immortality.” At another time he 
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calmly whispered: “O, this great change! Immortality! Im- 
mortality! Of all the friends gone before no word has come back 
from the world beyond, only from my Saviour. With the Bible 
it is all made plain. The Bible has been my one companion and 
guide. With the first money I ever earned I bought a Bible of 
my own. Upon its truths my heart has always rested.”” In 
such calm, blessed Christian faith, and with his soul lit up with 
visions of heavenly glory, he gently fell on sleep, March 30, 1895. 
“Dead he lay among his books! 
The peace of God was in his looks.” 

In Rose Hill Cemetery, six miles south of Evanston, near 
the monuments that mark the graves of Bishop William L. Harris 
and President Joseph Cummings, rises a modest but beautiful 
granite shaft surmounted with a floriated cross, the transverse 
beams of which appear to be fastened together by a solid circle 
inwrought within the stone. Underneath the complex sacred 
symbol of sacrifice and immortality we read the following in- 
scription 

HENRY BASCOM RIDGAWAY 
An ABLE MiNISTER OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
For Thirty Years 
A Pastor or THE Meruopist Episcopa, CuurcH 
For Ten Years 
PRESIDENT OF GARRETT BrsBiicaL INsTITUT? 


The tearful friend who stands before that monument and looks 
upon the place where that which was mortal mingles with the 


dust thinks rather of the imperishable spirit, and hears a heavenly 
voice whispering the blessed assurance of the Christian heart: 


He is not here; he is risen; he has gone before you into the ever- 
lasting habitations. 
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Arr. IV.—THE YELLOW PERIL 


Tur “ yellow peril,” like Minerva, sprang full-fledged from an 
imperial brain. When the versatile and volatile Kaiser Wilhelm 
of Germany sketched with his own hand that famous cartoon of 
the “yellow peril’? with the dramatie appeal, “ Nations of Europe, 
guard your most precious possessions!”’ his fertile, frenzied brain 
brought forth this colossal phantom, which has been frightening 
the uninformed and superstitious ever since. In this cartoon the 
Kaiser represents the winged archangel Michael as holding an in- 
verted flaming sword in one hand, as he addresses a group of mail- 
clad females, personifying the Christian nations of Europe, armed 
with sword, spear, and shield, while his other hand points away 
to the Far East. There—* placid, satisfied, serene’’—sits Buddha 
in a halo of flashing flame, enveloped by threatening clouds whose 
darkness is rendered more visible by vivid flashes of lightning. 
From the ground beneath rise lurid conflagrations of cities and 
towns, while over the startled Kuropean Amazons appears the 
cross in the skies, as if urging them on to a new crusade against 
the infidels. Michael is standing near the brink of a precipice, 
overlooking a vast inhabited plain through which flows a river 
like the Rhine. In fact, the landseape of the panorama vividly 
resembles that from the heights west of the aristocratic university 
town of Bonne, on the Rhine, where the German emperor, when 
crown prince, spent his collegiate days. Whether he diligently 
studied the classics there or not, it is evident that he learned to give 
loose rein to his imagination. This faney sketch of such a startling, 
spasmodie specter was soon followed by the spectacular display of 
his “mailed fist.” Kiaochao, a fine harbor on the northeast coast 
of China, with its extensive hinterland, was actually exploited, 
grabbed, or, in decalogic terms, stolen by jorce majeur from the 


Chinese. Now, when one bears in mind that all Chinese territory 


belongs theoretically to the emperor of China it is evident that the 
Chinese have a different point of view. Until recently, in conformity 
to Chinese law, not a square foot of Chinese land could be sold to 
any foreigner. The usual terms used were “perpetual mortgage’ 
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or “everlasting lease.” Magistrates have been degraded or re- 
moved from office simply because they have inadvertently allowed 
the little word “buy” or “sell’’ to be inserted in the official doeu- 
ments for the transfer of real estate to foreigners. This fact helps 
to reveal the standpoint of the Chinaman opening his eyes in con- 
sternation at such high-handed dealings by “foreign devils” or 
European nations in appropriating large slices of his native lanc. 
The old rhyme is applicable here: 
In vain we call old notions fudge, 
And bend our conscience to our dealing 
The Ten Commandments will not budge, 
And stealing will continue stealing 

This imperial cartoon exhibits the cities of Christendom burn- 
ing from the fire-encireled Buddha. Surely the Kaiser must be 
suffering from a severe attack of jaundice if he can detect symptoms 
of the “yellow peril” emanating from calm, contemplative Buddha, 
the incarnation of the annihilation of all human passions in order 
to attain to the blissful though impassive heights of Nirvana, and 
can arouse his soporific Holiness to enlist the yellow race upon a mad 
career of pillage and burning. His celebrated grandfather, William 
I, chose as his prime minister the Iron Chancellor, Bismarck. The 
present Kaiser, in this erratic whim of his, seems to have selected 
as his confidential adviser Baron Munchausen. 

Other Western nations had been acting on the principle that 
“might makes right,” but with no fear of the “ yellow peril”’ before 
theireyes. France in 1884 had, in the harbor off Foochow, fired into 
and sunk all the Chinese southern squadron except one man-of-war, 
without having made any previous declaration of war. Is it any 
wonder, then, that Japan in initiating the present war in the Far 
Kast has shown, off Port Arthur, that she has learned this lesson in 
modern naval tactics by imitating the example set by France 
twenty years ago? Russia later followed by seizing Port Arthur and 
Manchuria, which rightfully should have reverted to Japan, as the 
legitimate spoils of war, in 1895. England had already displayed 
the same exploiting spirit by seizing Hongkong, as a sequence of the 


iniquitous opium war, so that later she imitated Russia by seizing 


and fortifying Wei-hai-wei. To-day, however, in the development 
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of the modern scientific theory of evolution, Japan steps boldly to 
the front and the whole world stands amazed. If the popular theory 
of “the survival of the fittest’’ be correct, then Japan ought to 
preserve the integrity of China, drive usurping Russia out of Man- 
churia, help restore to China the territories wrested from her by 
uropean powers, and lead the yellow races in asserting and main- 
taining their inherent rights. 

What, then, is this “ yellow peril’? Ignorant popular opinion, 
like the above-mentioned jaundiced vision of the Kaiser, conjures 
up a demon causing an irresistible irruption of the yellow race, 
China, Korea, and Japan, overwhelming Christendom with devas- 
tation and destruction. “History repeats itself.’’ History tells 
strange tales of the wild Scythian hordes of ancient times and of 
the fierce barbaric tribes of Vandals, Goths, and Huns of the dark 
ages. This “yellow peril” is to be a modern repetition, on a grand 
scale, of these awful, inhuman atrocities. This imaginary demon, 
like a besom of destruction, is with one fell swoop to destroy every 
vestige of Christian civilization. These alarmists sometimes strive 


to lessen the dire extremity of their “yellow peril.” Hon. Fritz 


Cunliffe Owen, formerly of the diplomatic service, in a recent 
magazine article states that “It is a realization of the dream 
‘Asia for the Asiatics,’’’ but later on, in the same article, he is 
allured by this ignis fatuus to state that Japanese success “would 
lead to the further organization of the Chinese millions, under 
Japanese direction, into a military entity whose power, once aroused 
and mobilized, would dwarf into insignificance any horde of con- 
querors that the world has ever seen.” His point of view will readily 
be seen from the following extracts: “He (the Asiatic) will believe 
that the oppression of the white man is about to be destroyed at last.”’ 
Again he says: “The great issue involved in the present war is not 
the control of Korea and Manchuria, nor even of China, but the 
question whether the white man is to dominate Asia, as heretofore, 
or submit to the native.” As Americans, we sincerely desire “the 
oppression of the white man” over the Asiatic to cease, and if 
this war in the Far East brings that result to the yellow race, all 
the better. This writer apparently sees no alternative for the 
white man but to dominate or submit to the native. The American 
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idea of equality is not in all thoughts. Baron Ernest von Hesse- 
Wartegg, Austrian Commissioner to the Louisiana Purchase Expo- 
sition, voiced, before the Twentieth Century Club in Chicago, warn- 
ings of the dangers which would threaten the United States and the 
entire white race in the event of a Japanese triumph in the war 
against Russia. The animus of Austria in regard to American ideas 
was well illustrated by the designed omission of the name of our 
martyred President McKinley in the formal speech of the Austrian 
minister of foreign affairs, Goluchowski, before the Imperial Diet, 
because being only a President, elected by the people, McKinley 


did not deserve to rank with royal personages. Austrian political 


ideals certainly differ radically from American. As might be ex- 
pected, a Russian professor, I. A. Sikorsky, in an elaborate article 
in a Saint Petersburg quarterly, Voproci Psichologiy (Questions of 
Psychology), holds a similar view. He avers that nature “has 
relegated the Hun and the Mongol to the rear and given first place 
to superior races.’’ “Japan is of an inferior race, and her triumph 
would be unnatural—a triumph of reaction and inferiority. This 
war is, in the deepest sense, a racial war, and the Russian repre- 
sents the cause of the white man against the yellow man.” 

Sir Robert Hart, the inspector-general of the imperial customs 
of China, is the most influential and by many regarded as the best 
informed British subject on Chinese affairs; writing shortly after 
relief came to the besieged in Peking he says: “The Boxer patriot 
of the future will possess the best weapons that money can buy, and 
then the ‘ yellow peril’ will be beyond ignoring.’”’ “Twenty millions 
or more of Boxers, armed, drilled, disciplined, and animated by 
patriotic—if mistaken—motives, will make residence in China im- 
possible for foreigners, will take back from foreigners everything 
foreigners have taken from China, will pay off old grudges with 
interest, and will carry the Chinese flag and Chinese arms into many 
a place that even fancy will not suggest to-day, thus preparing, for 
the future, upheavals and disasters never even dreamed of. In 
fifty years’ time there will be millions of Boxers in serried ranks 
and war’s panoply, at the call of the Chinese government: there is 
not the slightest doubt of that! And, if the Chinese government 
continues to exist, it will encourage—and it will be quite right to 
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encourage, uphold, and develop this national movement; it bodes 
no good for the rest of the world, but China will be acting within its 
right and will carry through the national programme. Nothing 
but partition—a difficult and unlikely international settlement— 
or a miraculous spread of Christianity in its best form—a not im- 
possible, but searcely to-be-hoped-for religious triumph—will defer, 
will avert this result.” That Sir Robert Hart should be affrighted 
by the apparition of the “ yellow peril”’ is, under the cireumstances, 
not at all strange. After having passed six weeks under the spell of 
the Boxers, “animated,”’ as he says, “by patriotic—if mistaken— 
motives,” during that awful siege at Peking, most naturally would 
he, or anyone else, be at first dazed at this specter of the “ yellow 
peril.” To the German, Austrian, and Russian this specter will 
not down, but Sir Robert Hart is not entirely overawed nor un- 
manned by the apparition, for he sees a power which can effectually 
annihilate it. Glorious flashes of light, heralding the dawn of a 
brighter day when the Sun of righteousness shall arise with healing 
on his winged rays and the shades of darkness shall forever disap- 
pear, illumine the horizon. The true hope for China and for the world 
is, as he expresses it, “Christianity in its best form.” Sir Robert 
had lived long enough in China to recognize the laborious, unselfish, 
and self-saerificing efforts of Christian missionaries, and agreed with 
his influential, observant American friend, Colonel Charles Denby, 
thirteen years United States Minister to China, who said concerning 
Christian missionaries in China, “ 1 unqualifiedly, and in the strongest 
language that tongue can utter, give to these men and women, who 
are living and dying in China and in the Far East, my free and 
unadulterated commendation.” Henee he affirmed that such a 
religious triumph of Christianity is “not impossible.”’ 

Now, in order to know what the danger of the so-called “ vellow 


peril’’ really is, we must ascertain the real spirit or animus of the 


yellow races. War usually is the result of the clashing of spirits 


antagonistic to each other. If war threatens the white races from 
the yellow races it must be either a religious or a racial conflict. 
The utter absurdity of the devotees of the nonresisting, meditative 
Buddha initiating a religious war has already been shown. The 


history of India in former times and of Japan in our day corroborates 
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perseverance, . . . that he may have something for his stomach 





and for his back, and for other stomachs and backs that are wholly 





dependent upon him. ‘Those who have occasion to travel where 





cart roads exist will often be obliged to rise soon after midnight and 





pursue their journey, for such, they are told, is the custom. But 





no matter at what hour one is on the way there are small bodies of 





peasants patrolling the roads, with fork in hand and basket on 





back, watching for opportunities to collect a little manure. When 































ia | there is no other work pressing this is an invariable and an inex- 
i | haustible resource.” Thus is this peaceful pursuit of agriculture 
i i assiduously practiced by the millions, young and old, of China. 
{ ibs The religions of China place righteousness above war or valor, 
4 and most highly esteem filial piety even if exaggerated into an- 
. cestral worship. In the Confucian Analects a disciple of this re- 
Gi nowned sage is described as asking him the question, “Does the 
aN superior man esteem valor?’’ Confucius replied, “The supervor 
‘| man holds righteousness to be of highest importance. A man in a 
i . superior situation having valor without righteousness will be 
i guilty of insubordination, one of the lower people having valor 
lt without righteousness will commit robbery.” This principle of 
Ad right superior to might pervades Chinese society. Ordinarily if 
dy, | two Chinamen begin to quarrel one or more peacemakers will almost 
) invariably appear on the scene and at once endeavor to separate 
i and pacify the belligerents. Hence it is quite natural that in the 
al higher ranks of society a civil mandarin always ranks higher than a 
| military mandarin. The antiquity of China is unique in history, 
Dit and if we can ascertain the reason therefor it will be found to work 
; for peace and not for war. God’s providence has most wonderfully pre- 
served this great nation, whose most prominent nationalcharacteristic 
is filial piety. “ Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy days may 
) be long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee,” is the 
; al first commandment with promise. This command has been more 
ti faithfully observed by China than by any other nation. Where, 
| to-day, are the once flourishing nations of Egypt, Assyria, Baby- 





lonia, Persia, Greece, and Rome? All have passed away as autono- 





mies and were long since consigned to ancient history. Archwolog- 





ical and ethnological societies may vie with each other in searching 
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amid their buried ruins for relics of their past glory and power, 
monumental evick nce, cylindrical books, and chiseled tablets may 
be collected and cd posited in the great Museums of Europe and 
America, but these nations, as such, have long ago ct ased to exist. 
If their languages can be deciphered they are only dead languages, 
while China, on the other hand, in her language, literature, and 


laws, is practically the same to-day as she was centuries before the 


Christian era. God's wonderful protective care has been constantly 


extended over this populous, peaceful nation, practicing filial piety. 
Is there anyone, aware of this significant fact, who dares to assert 
that China, by thus prizing this national trait of filial piety, even 
in its extreme form of ancestral worship, is thereby cherishing a 
spirit more warlike than peaceful? 

Learning is more highly prized in China than in other lands. 
When one learns that the highest official positions are open to 
nearly all who can pass the educational tests of the civil service 
examinations he understands why the young boys and men of the 
Chinese empire prize education so highly. So great is the reverence 
of the Chinese for learning that it is a breach of etiquette to allow 
a piece of paper having characters on it to lie on the rround. So- 
cleties exist which provide receptacles for waste written or print dd 
paper, which is sedulously gavhered and deposited, and on certain 
propitious days is burned up. Once while taking lunch in a temple 
in the delectable mountains of Kiu-hua-shan, in central China, where 
the scenery creatly reminded us of the Catskills in New York, we 
chanced to let fall on the dirt floor a soiled piece of printed paper. 
Quickly noticing this, a Chinaman picked it up, not without allowing 
us to incur his censure for our barbaric deed. The national prime Fr. 
San-tzu-ching, is committed to memory by every Chinese lad who 
enters upon the road of learning. Well do I remember the pardon 
able pride of a certain Chinaman at Kiukiang, China, who brought 
his little brother before me that I might hear him recite the San- 
tzu-ching. Being winter, the little urchin was clad in cumbrous 
cotton-wadded garments, so that he looked almost as wide as he was 
tall. Nimbly facing about with his back toward me, and constantly 
swaying from side to side, this little Chinese tot glibly recited the 


entire “trimetrical classic.” The following extract may serve as a 
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specimen of its inspiring sentiments: “ Even the sages of antiquity 
studied with diligence. Clao, a minister of state, read the Confucian 
Dialogues; he too, though high in office, studied assiduously. One 
copied lessons on reeds, another on slips of bamboo. 


without books, eagerl) sought knowledge. (To vanquish sleep) 


These, the ugh 


one tied his head by the | to a beam, and another pierced his 
thigh with an awl. rh destitute of instructors, these were 


laborious in study. » read by a glowworm’s light, another by 


~ 


reflection from snow. ‘hese, though their families were poor, did 


not omit to study. On | fagots, and another tied his books to 
a cow’s horn, and while thus engaged in labor studied with intensity.” 


The famous Confuelan « ics, inculeating morality and teaching 


jurisprudence, der, mastered by the plodding, am- 


bitious scholar. son with the ancient writings of India, 
Greece and Rome they are remarkable in the absence of the vulgar 


and obscene. Some of their poetry is truly of a high order of ex- 


cellence. Take, as an example, 


an ode composed by Wan-wang, 
about L000 B. C., whiel 


vy remind us of a more modern pro- 
duction en a similar topi t is entitled The Sweet Pear Tree. 


it sweet pear tree! 
branches spread! 
hade, 

f laid 
wearv head 

that sweet pear tree! 
ind leaflet spare 
d now, 

Lord of Shao, 


irv. rested him there 


iat sweet pear tree! 


ol it now; 


Shao 

Che familiar lines beginning, “ Woodman, spare that tree!’ are, by 
this poet, anticipate y nearly three millenniums. Throughout 
(‘hina there is no syste) blie schools. Many schools are started 
by wealthy parents fe ons, and other pupils are allowed for a 


small sum to atte sehools are supported by well-to-do 
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Chinese as meritorious deed The attractive incentives to study 

are honor, othee, and wu nity trom corporal punishinent, ob- 
tained through the civil service examinations. District, provincial, 
and national examinations, if successfully passed, open the door to 
rank and office. Yung-Wing, projector of the Chinese educational 
commission to the United States, whose headquart rs were at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, and who afterward became Chinese Ministet 

at Washington, D. C., was the son of a poor widow living near 
Canton. So poor was she that she would frequently keep this son 
of hers away from school in order that he might go on the hillsides 
and pick up the roots of grass and weeds, so to procure fuel with 
which to cook their daily food. Dr. S. R. Brown told me that, 
having learned these facts, he made an arrangement with his mother 
by which he gave her a few cash per day for purchasing fuel, and the 
boy, who thus early exhibited a bright intellect, was allowed to” 
continue at school. Throughout China there is no aristocracy of 
wealth, rank, or caste. Only the aristocracy of intellect prevails. 
The son of a poor ¢ oly as well as the son of a rich mandarin may 
compete in this intellectual tournament. Whoever succeeds, 
whether of rich or poor lineage, may, provided he has the brains, 
attain a position next to the emperor himself. 

Allowing all these excellencies in the Chinese educational syst I, 
there are, however, also lamentable deficiencies. specially is this 
evident along the lines of science and religion. Science, as we 
understand it in its modern state of developme nt, does not exist 
now in China. The Confucian classies are ignorant of divine for- 
giveness of sin, of the life beyond the grave, and of constraining 
love. Once a disciple of Confucius came to this conservative sage 
and asked him concerning sin. The only consolation Confucius gave 
him was this: “ He who sins against Heaven has no one to whom he 


ean pray.” How different from Bunyan’s Pilgrim, who felt the 


burden of sin roll away as he came in sight f the eross of 
Christ! At another time, a disciple inquired of him concerning the 
future life. Confucius replied, “If we know not the present life, 
how ean we know the future?’’ Honest words, frankly spoken. 
No man, however wise in this world’s wisdom, ean, unaided by 


divine revelation, describe with certainty the life beyond the grave. 
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Philosophers of all nations may surmise and speculate, but, as 
Gibbon candidly stated in his famous fifteenth chapter of The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, “It was still necessary that the 
doctrine of life and immortality, which had been dictated by nature, 
approved by reason, and received by supersitition, should obtain 
the sanction of divine truth from the authority and example of 
Christ.” Self-renouncing love, as exemplified on the cross of Christ, 
is no more to be found in Confucianism than in any other heathen 
religion or philosophy. True it is that Confucius formulated what 
is sometimes styled the Silver Rule, in contrast to the Golden Rule 
of Christ. One is negative, the other is positive. The Silver Rule 
of Confucius shines clear and serene, like the silvery moon, but its 
rays are cool and chilly. The Golden Rule of Christ shines like the 
sun in its noontide glory, infusing everywhere life, warmth, and 
cheer. The one is like the priest and Levite, who, seeing the wounded 
traveler by the wayside, did him no harm, but unsympathetically 
passed by on the other side. The other is like the Good Samaritan, 
who, “ when he saw him, had compassion on him,” and tenderly cared 
for him, treating him, not like a despised alien of inferior race, but like 
a brother; for are they not all children of the same heavenly Father? 

From this cursory glance at China’s millions, influenced by 
Confucianism, prizing education, exhibiting the virtue of filial 
piety, and busily engaged in agriculture, have we been able to dis- 
cover any bacilli of such a devastating, warlike spirit as_per- 
vaded the Huns? If we look around us in our own land, whither 
some Chinamen have come, do we find the Chinaman, like the Celt, 
pugnaciously pushing himself upon the police force of our great 


cities? Somehow or other, we do not read in the daily press of these 


Chinamen enlisting in great numbers in our rapidly developing 
army and navy. Let, however, peace be the topic under consid- 
eration, and, lo! the Chinaman is in evidence. In New York 
city, on October 12 last, Cooper Institute was packed with an 
enthusiastic audience to listen to speeches by delegates to the 
International Peace Congress, and, behold, China was there, and 
represented on the platform by a woman. In referring to this 
meeting the New York Times said: “Little Dr. Kim, from China, 


with a new set of gorgeous Oriental robes, made a graceful speech 
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and amazed and captivated the audience. If the audience were 
expecting the ‘yellow peril’ to be exhibited on the platform 
they were woefully disappointed.” Why they were “amazed” the 
reporter does not explain, but it was at her eloquence and appre- 
ciation of the risk of the “ white peril ” now encountered by 
her native land. This love of peace being a national trait of 
the Chinese, we pass over to Korea, and find practically the same 
influences at work there. Geographically placed between the upper 
and nether millstones of China and Japan, Korea’s political 
aspirations have long since been ground to powder. 

Turning now to Japan, a marvelous transformation scene greets 
our vision. Japan has already discarded her kimono, the two 
swords of the Samurai, the kango, and the junk. To-day the 
cultured Japanese dresses in European clothes of the most fashionable 


style, his soldiers are equipped with weapons of most modern type, 


he travels through his entrancingly picturesque country on well 
managed railway trains, while his fast, finely furnished steamers 
plow the waters of the Inland and other Oriental seas, as well as 
Occidental oceans. Captain Frank Brinkley, editor of the Japan 
Mail, who for over thirty years has lived in the Island Empire, thus 
describes the present status of Japan: “ A land of true freedom. In 
almost every town throughout the empire stand places of Christian 
worship and education; to Christian schools the same public priv- 
ileges are extended as to government schools of similar grade; 
Christian associations own real property under an article of the 
civil code which classes them with public benefactors; Christian 
converts sit on the bench, sit in the two houses of the Diet, and 
occupy high posts in the army, the navy, and the administration; 
Christian chaplains accompany the troops in the field at public 
charges; and absolute freedom of conscience, within the limits of 
law and order, is guaranteed by the constitution.” As J. H. De 
Forest, D.D., in the Independent, of New York, in its issue of 
September 8, 1904, writes, we can see the real status of Japan to- 
day. He says: “As for religious liberty, Japan has it not only on 
paper, as given in that glorious twenty-eighth article of the consti- 
tution, but has it in reality, as no other nation has it save the 
United States. The thirteen thousand arrests, mainly of Protes- 
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ational blunder, and France's 

religiou ow that the rest of the world has 

attamecd to 1c] y libertv as have Japan and the 

United States... . Ther no evidence in the history of any 
tion of such toleration ; even catholicity, on the part of the 


} 


rovernment and religior is Japan’s Meiji Era furnishes. 
. There would be a new heaven and a new earth in Europe within 
a year could that part of civilization put the religious question where 
Japan has put it j rope sit at the feet of Japan and learn 
something. Count ku Lt ly sad, in a recent address, ‘In 
freedom of religious worship are probably more advanced than 
any [uropean countt ‘ Japanese, even in their present ter- 
rible war wit! USS, ¢ ivor to act according to justice and law. 
They carry with then 1 Manchuria two professors of inter- 
national law from the | ersity of Tokyo. Their humane spirit is 
evidenced in the operations of their Red Cross Society and in their 
kind treatment of the | n prisoners who have fallen into their 
hands. An American 1 tly visiting these Russian prisoners in a 
certain Japanese tol report that they are consic rately treated, 
the Russian officers : lowed servants and on their parole may 
stroll about the tow: t nitary re rulations are excellent, anc 
the food nourishing and abundant. The only complaint from these 
Muscovites was that they | no bread to eat, but the Japanese had 
provided them with a liberal allowance of their national dish, rice. 
Now, in regard to t] ent war between Japan and Russia, 


1 


Japan’s prime minist« u .atsura, has officially stated that it 


is for “ the security of 1 pire and the permanent peace of the 


Kast,” and “not a wv r tl upremacy of race over race, or of 


religion over reli | intelligent observers the facet is 
vitent that Japan is appropriating 1 . civilization, as 
‘outomie tribe rier did the man and the Christian. The 

e, Koreans, gz are not barbarian Huns and Mon- 

n to believe. History narrates 

“l by Christianity; how Alaric, 

‘when the barbarians cowered 

‘and Saint Paul—when they re- 


he ir rifle d shrines, singing hymns to ( 0d, 
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along with the Roman worshipers—when they spared the city for 


the memory of its martyred saints,” and again holy awe caused 


Attila, the Hun, to withdraw “from the ascent of the Apennines, 


stunned by the rebuke of the holy Leo, who went forth with crosier 
and miter and a single attendant to encounter all the armies of the 
Scourge of God.” If ancient barbaric tribes were thus checked by 
Christianity, shall modern Japan, imbued with Western ideas of 
civil and religious liberty, not feel its restraining influence? Alex- 
ander and Napoleon, starting upon their bloody careers of a world’s 
conquest, were animated by an ambitious spirit of carnage and war. 
The reversal of this is revealed by the extensive and elaborate ex- 
hibits of these yellow races at the World’s Fair in Saint Louis, 
where are tangible manifestations of a peaceful spirit in education, 
art, manufactures, and commerce. So long as certain European 
nations keep on boasting of their vaunted superiority over the 
yellow race, so long as they ignore the Christian law of love in their 
dealings with these Asiaties, so long as they continue to “oppress”’ 
and try to “dominate” them, so long will the phantom of the “ yel- 
low peril’’ appear visible. As Baron Kato Hiroyoki, of Japan, 
asserts, they will abide by their “ Heaven-conferred rights.’”” On 
the other hand, if Western Powers will firmly stand by “the open 
door” in the Far East, and insist upon justice, equality, and fra- 
ternity in their intercourse with these Oriental peoples, this specter 
of the “yellow peril” will vanish into thin air. 

The United States of America, whose Declaration of Independ- 
ence affirms that among man’s inalienable rights are “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness,”’ believes in fair play at home and in 
the Far East. Therefore by a wise—because just—policy she insists 
upon maintaining “the open door” in the Orient. By this wise and 
liberal policy America is hastening the desired era of international 
peace, when will be ushered in the federation of nations and the parli- 
ament of the world. Long before that desired consummation shall 
we see the once dreaded “ yellow peril’’ transformed into a glorious 


golden opportunity. 
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Art. V.—THE ULTIMATE CHRIST 
Ring in the Christ that is to be ] 


Do we know Jesus Christ? The Wise Men came asking, 
Where is he that is born King of the Jews?” The Master him- 
elf asked, “What think ye of Christ?” Many scriptures indi- 

cate at once the import: nee ol knowing Jesus and the difficulty 
of knowing him adequately. 


The question of the knowledge of Jesus is to some extent a 


puzzling one. <A priort, we should think that a divine revelation 


would make it clear at the very first, once and for all, who its 
central Figure is and what his character might be—his mission 
his relation to God an man, his place in theology, in rel 

society and progress. sut whatever else is cle - 

Frankly speaking, we mi acknowledge that, with 

know about the Son of God, there now are, and always have been 
oTave variations of Opinion cones rning almost every 

his person and mission. Whatever lay be clear and settled 
our own minds, as long as wise and good men continue to hold 


contrary opinions about the Christ we cannot claim that the 
Revelation has fully revealed him yet. Further, as we study 
more closely the New Testament in its effects upon the minds 
of Christian thinkers it becomes evident that the various writers 
thereof have not presented to them the same portrait of the Mas- 
ter. We cannot claim that all agree that the Christ of the gospel 
is or can be the Christ of the epistles, or that the Christ of Paul 
ean be the Christ of John, or the Christ of John the Christ of the 
synopties. Some men think that the Jesus of Matthew was the 
Jewish Messiah and a Jew pure and simple. He came not to 
destroy the law, but to fulfill it. He abrogated nothing of his 
ancestral cult, and died with and for the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel. The Jesus of Luke was broader, and more widely sympa- 
thetic, but still he was a Jew. Winestock claims him as a con- 
sistent Jew throughout his life and ministry. He did not destroy 
his mother’s religion, nor did he found another to supplant it. 





Thi Ultimate Christ 


narvelous things that he accomplished in his short ministry 
to the credit of Judaism, and if he were t 
the 


ay he would appear | he following of 
| 


ey think that the Jesus of the fourt] 
i us that when they pas from the 
the synopties to the highly wrought doctring 
John they seem to be in another world. 
the scope Of any single mind to utter th 
priestly prayer. ‘They cannot conceive 
talking familiarly with his fisher-friends 
boats, and the flowers, : the sowel 
the same Person as he who spoke ol his 
infinite and adorable Father, dwelling in 
life to men, saying, “I in them, and t 
ay be perfect in one.” Still more strongly 
divergences of Christian thought as to the Christ 
epistles. Many cannot even allow that any single personag 
can unite the various aspects of the Son of God that are 
but if this is possible it is « 
little attention to the life and teachings of Ji 
imost wholly engrossed with his death and its theologic 
eance. He follows Jesus to the skies, an 
far more extensive ly than of him on the e: 
on any view of the Master, Saint Paul raises mors 
he settles. When we think of the theory of the 
preéxistence of Jesus, the Trinity, the subordination, and 
kenosis, an other the ol wical and metaphysical Inve lutic | 
Saint Paul’s treatment of Jesus Christ, we see an enlargi 
than a din inishing probl mm. Professor Stevens mal 
cession: “These elements of doctrine suppl 
great problems concerning the person of Christ 
with which doctrinal theology has to deal. 
these problems are inevitably foreed upon theology by 
tle’s language it is, on the other har d, certain that he himsel 
attempted no solution of them.” Passing from the Book to the 
fathers, we ill see many shadows and phase s ol th » one Chri t. 


Indeed, we can only maintain his unity as a Pe rson bi cries 
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many things that are said of him. As the church advanced down 
the centuries many of these views of the Christ hardened into 
lasting conceptions which we must set aside in order to save the 
unity, and therefore the personality, of the Holy One for ourselves. 
For instance, upon the tympanum of La Madeleine, in the very 
center of the world’s most brilliant life and civilization, the Saviour 
of men is misrepresented as an angry deity about to consign a 
huddle of wretched sinners to smoking perdition but relenting 
upon the intercession of Mary Magdalene and saving them for 
her sake. What a travesty upon the true Saviour is this Roman 
Catholic sermon sculptured on yonder glorious church! And 
yet, by the way, those who put Jesus into Mary’s place, and the 
Father into his place, and teach that God the Father will not 
save men for his own sake and for their sakes, but only for Christ’s 
sake, might be embarrassed critics of La Madeleine. 

“What think ye of Christ?” Is the Jesus of Galilee the 
Second Person of the Trinity? Is the Son of Mary the same who 
was “in the beginning with God’? Was the Christ of the ages the 
Jewish Messiah? Was Jesus the Christ? Has he left the earth? 
Is he with the Father? Is he the Jehovah of the Old Testament? 
Is he the immanent God? Is he the same as the Father or like 
the Father? Was he created? Is he in any sense subordinate 
to the Father or limited in knowledge or power? Had he a human 
father? Had he a human mother? Can he be divine if he had 


one human parent? May he not be divine if both parents were 


human? How does he save men? Is he an intercessor, a secape- 
goat, a vicarious sacrifice, a substituted victim? Is his salvation 
sure, or contingent? How is it applied to the soul of the sinner? 
Does he persuade God to save men, or make it possible for him 
to save them? Was his death necessary? Could not God have 
saved men without his death? Does he save men by his life, or 
by his death, or by both? None but a thoughtless zealot or one 
ignorant of the history and status of human thought can deny 
that these are real questions that have storm-tossed the theolog- 
ical seas in all the Christian centuries. The Person of Christ has 
furnished us with the grandest and the pettiest, the profoundest 
and the most whimsical, the most voleanie and the most tran- 
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quillizing of all the themes that have engrossed the thoughts of 
men. Do any claim that these are settled? If so, there are yet 


problems. Our new civilization is tossing new complications to 


the surface; and while we present Jesus Christ as “the same yes- 


terday, and to-day, and forever,”’ the Light of the world and the 
Lord of the earth, we are challenged to show his relation to these 
later problems. What has Jesus for society? What does he 
teach as to the rights of men? What has he for the poor, the 
rich, the laborers, the capitalists, the government, the home, 
the school? These are called practical problems. If it is not 
unnatural that theology should involve disputations and variant 
theories, surely we may agree upon what Jesus would have us do 
in the urgent and vital interests of our common life. It might 
even be urged that he who said, “I am the light of the world: he 
that followeth me shall not walk in darkness,’” must make his 
claim good in a fair and practical solution of the dark problems 
of human society. But here also is the Christ misunderstood, 
or at least variously understood. No man has yet spoken the 
commanding word, in the interpretation of Jesus Christ, which 
has brought all reasonable men to an agreement as to his teaching 
concerning the new social problems which have quite overshad- 
owed the old theological themes. Nor does there seem to be 
any rapid progress toward such an agreement. There are those 
who make everything easy, and tell us just what Jesus would do 
in editing a modern newspaper or doing anything else. And at 
the other extreme are those who are so absorbed with the con- 
ception of the supernatural and spiritual relations of Christ to 
the transcendent God that they are scandalized at the thought 
of his having anything to do with civil or social affairs. Ecce 
Homo was a thoroughly candid and a learned attempt to know 
the mind of Christ. Whatever we may think of its theology, it is 
sympathetic and scholarly. But it has been bitterly assailed 
for finding Jesus Christ interested in ethical and social questions. 
Many men seem to think that nothing but theology is good enough 
for Jesus Christ, and to show him interested in anything else is 
degrading and profane. So good a man as Lord Shaftesbury 


considered it deeply dishonoring to the Master; saying, “It is 
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the most pr stilential book that has ever been vomited forth from 
the mouth of hell.’ It is hard to understand such feelings 


these, but they are sadly common. Good men have been so ac- 


customed to the theological Christ that they cannot bear to think 


him otherwise. So, as nany who have not been attracted by 

e Christ of the creeds are discovering that he was a carpenter s 
m, a friend of the toiling masses, not spending his time with the 
theologians in the temple and the synagogue but with peasants 
not sympathizing with the scribes and Pharisees but with publi- 
cans and sinners, saying, “ Woe to you that are rich”’ and “ Bless 
are ye poor,” going about doing good, feeding the hungry, openi: 
the eyes of the blind, and comforting the sorrowing, it is no wonde 
that our age has devel ped a new Christ, or an aspect ol Christ 
that has not been popularly recognized before. And as the minds 
of men grow more eager and independent more shades of opinion 
coneerning the social and the industrial Christ appear. Porn 
men turn with new interest toward him and the church. Others 
hail him and seoff at the church. Still others find the new Christ 
far distant from the old conception—of a radiant Being sitting 
at the right hand of the Father’s throne with a sword in his hand 
and waiting to judge the earth. For them he is the hater of the 
rich, the smiter of thrones, the destroyer of the church and the 
other institutions of society. He is “Jesus the Demagogue,”’ 
‘the greatest of socialists. As Professor Peabody reminds us, 
Renan emphasizes this view. Jesus was like the modern labor 
agitator, attacking on the one hand the government, and on the 
other the prosperous. He was in one view an anarchist; for h 
had no idea of civil government, which seemed to him an abuse 
pure and simple. He believed that only the poor can be saved. 
His true disciples were the Ebonites. He openly preferred peopl 
of questionable lives. He was a socialist with Galilean coloring 
He was a forerunner of the modern revolutionist, limited only 
by his environment. Another philosopher differs in his view 
he understands the teachings in the same way but he rejects 


Jesus therefor. As Jesus was a pious anarchist his teaching 


are not fit for modern men. He says, “If Christianity is to meat 


the taking the gospels as our rule of life, then none of us 
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tians, and, no matter what we say, we all know we ought not to 
«.” Rudolph Todt finds socialism in the gospels but he remai 
Christian. Naumann is a Christian socialist, but of reverent 
lofty views and passionately devoted to his fellow 

Italian economist Nitti says, “Christianity was a v: 
revolution rather than anything else.’ Professor 
travagantly says, “The Sermon on the Mount is 

society. It is a treatise on political economy. 

democracy would be the social actualization 

These views are not cited as curiosities. They 

They are taking hold of men. These and many more 


resented in eve ry large American city. It IS CAS) ior us to drean 


in the theological world, but down in the world where men live 


things are going on. The socialistic Christ is recognized, 
worshiped, by multitudes of men that we are expecte: 
with our view of Christ and win to him. Their children 
our Sunday schools and in the publie schools. Our mere 
are seeking them with bargains, and our politicians 

for their votes that they searee ly have eyes lor any body else. 

may say that they are of the earth, earthy, but the y quo 

Holt to us: “ We'll rive you back some of your heaven and take it 
out in something for ourselves and our children in this world. 
\ Christianity of dogma does not satisfy our intensely 

and practical age, and is therefore met wit! hostility. 

thus advised: “These subtle distinctions and acrimonious theo- 


logical differs nees are simply without interest to persons who Are 


struggling with the tragic problems of modern poverty, social 
service, and political morality ; and to such persons the Christ 
church takes on a look of unreality and misdirected energy 
though it were concerning itself with little more than what ( 
ridge called the problem of ‘superhuman ventriloquism,’ ai 
existed only to exercise the ingenuity of its ministers and occupy 
its adherents.”’ Bewildered disciples may raise the 
taken away my Lord, and I know not wher 
But this ery is all the more pathetic be 
as satirical as it is intended to be We have her 


not the transcendent issue, 
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Christianity. Where is Jesus Christ? What would he have us 
to do?) Many are saying, Lo, here! and Lo, there! We feel like 
uttering the prayer of the perplexed Jews: “How long dost thou 
hold us in suspense? If thou be the Christ, tell us plainly.”’ 
There are two possible pathways in our quest. We may say 
that the Christ is a phantom: he has been now one thing and now 
another, according to the fancy of his biographer or his com- 
mentator. Many portraits have been painted, but they have 
shown features so variant as to be unable to be united. The 
realities are individuals; behind them is the phantom Christ. 
The Revelation does not reveal. As Jesus refused to disclose 
himself fully to his contemporaries, so he does to us, and must 
ever do. Others may yet describe him otherwise, and because 
there are many Christs there is no Christ. Or we may adopt 
the theory of the comprehensive type. Jesus was a Jew by birth 
but he belonged to the race. He lived in Galilee but he is at home 
in all the earth. He taught in Judea but he knows New York 
just as well. The concrete conditions of his life were not limita- 
tions. He was a cosmopolitan. He sympathized with the men 
he met and talked with, but no less with men of all ages. He 


touched local usages but he was not bound by them. He never 


allowed himself to be implicated in any little plot. He never 
permitted any temporal interest to complicate or confuse his 
age-long, universal plans. He taught, not as one personally 
involved in the ethical and social problems which he took up, but 
as one far above them, surveying with eagle eye the whole earthly 
panorama. His words and works were comprehensive of all 
earthly conditions. What George Matheson ealls the “incor- 
porativeness’’ of Christianity comes from this character of Jesus. 
He says: “Within the portrait of the Son of man are embraced 
the lineaments of all those antecedent faiths which he purposed 
to transcend. Here sleep the Brahman’s sense of mysticism, 
the Parsee’s sense of sin, the Buddhist’s sense of sacrifice, the 
Confucian’s sense of empire, the Jew’s sense of holiness, the Greek’s 
sense of beauty, and the Roman’s sense of justice. Here repose 
side by side instincts hitherto deemed the most diverse and the 
most irreconcilable. Why is it that men are to come from the 
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east and the west and sit down in the kingdom of God? . . . In 
this central figure of biblical portraiture there is found a meeting 
place of reconciliation.” Or, in the beautiful figure of another: 
“Tt is as if one stood at night watching the moon rising from the 
sea, and saw the glittering band of light which leads straight to 
him, as though the moon were shining for one life alone: while 
in fact he knows that its comprehensive radiation is for him, and 
for the joy and gladness of a world besides. So the unexhausted 
gospel of Jesus Christ touches each new problem and new need 
with its illuminating power, while there yet remain myriads of 
other ways of radiation toward other souls and other ages for that 
Life which is the light of men.’ 


’ 


The Master has furnished us 
with the key to this problem in his own favorite name. The 
Ultimate Christ is the Son of man. Through this recognition 
has run the progress of men toward the true knowledge of Christ. 
His divinity seems to have been quickly comprehended. But 


that the Son of God can be and is the Son of man has been a propo- 


sition of slow and painful development. The narrowness of men 
has made the difficulty. It is said that leading to an Austrian 
city there is a bridge in the parapets of which there are twelve 
statues of our Lord. One represents him as the sower, one as 
the carpenter, one as the good physician; others represent him as 
the prophet, the priest, the king, and stillothers in other char- 
acters. When the simple-minded country folk come into the 
city with their produce in the early morning they pause and pray 
before Christ the sower. A little later the artisan comes in to 
work at his bench, and he stops to pray before the statue of the 
carpenter. Later the poor invalid comes out from the city to 
drink a breath of pure air, and he pauses to offer a prayer to the 
statue of the physician. There is more than superstition here. 
It is a great and fundamental truth that each man worships the 
Christ which best interprets his own thoughts and best supplies 
his highest wants. The glory of Christ is that he can be all things 
to all men in the highest sense. The weakness of men is that they 
cannot cognize more of Christ than their own limitations permit, 
and that they are too prone to say not only, “The carpenter is 
my Christ,’ but “There is no Christ but the carpenter.”’ The 
16 
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sins and the follies of men have delayed the evolution. When 


early Christianity forgot the humanity of Christ and removed 
him to the skies a relapse to polytheism and idolatry ensued, 


and God called Mohammed to restore the ancient principle of 


Judaism, There is one God. Christianity was rebuked, and 
repented, and by a counter reformation from within came back 
to monotheism. By a similar removal of Christ from humanity 
the vast system of Mariolatry sprang up. Some one must speak 
to God for sinful men: who so effectively as the mother of his Son? 
By the ignoring of the humaneness of Christ the extraordinary 


an ply 


phenomena of monasticism were presented; and when, after cen- 


ae 


turies of striking history, the monks began to learn that the fol- 
lower of Christ must not flee from the wicked world, but remain 


ee. 


among men to save them, monasticism declined. The Crusades 


row 


would have been impossible if men had remembered the humanity 
of Christ. So would the persecutions, the religious wars, the 


Boo oe om 
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sectarian strife, and the religious rancor that stain the record that 
Christians have made in the earth. On the other hand, all that 
makes the religion of our day active and vigorous springs from 
this vital principle: the winning of souls, Christian nurture, the 
Sunday school, missionary work, reforms, and the personal chari- 
ties that redeem and bless. May we discover some of the traits 
of the ultimate Christ as the Son of man? They are discerned 
more and more clearly in the growing conception of him in the 
minds of men. Opinions differ here, and we may not nail down 
dogmas, but some things may be suggested. First, the ultimate 
Christ will smile upon the progress of men. He is not annoyed 
by change nor suspicious of reformers. The race, the Bible, the 
church, theology, science, government, and almost all other 
things, began small. It is God’s plan to make things by process 
and not by fiat. So the follower of Christ will not only tolerate 
progress, he will advocate it and rejoice in it. Obscurantism and 


obstruction are coming to be recognized as the ugly sins they are. 


An influential journal has recently raised the question of the 
morality of adhering to the Authorized Version of the Scriptures 
when a truer version is at hand. It is high time that the assump- 
tion of illegitimate personal preferences in religion should be 
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challenged on moral grounds. These are no more permissible 
than others. In the spirit of Christ we shall not fight every 
attempt to advance his kingdom, but shall rejoice in changes and 
improvements and endeavor to lead in the grand march. It 
surely seems that the Revised Version of the Scriptures, revised 
interpretations of the same called the new theology, amplified 
and corrected church history, broadened knowledge of important 
origins, discoveries of great laws like gravitation and evolution, 
wonderful expansions of the arts and sciences, and the quickening 
of the social conscience are but the external manifestations of 
the living Christ in the world. He is the Author of all truth and 
all progress. They are his, and in them are fulfilled the words 
that he said: “ When he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide 
you into all truth.”” The Son of man is the r pres ntative of all 
men—all the men of all the ages. He is the Universal Spirit. 
There can be nothing narrow, little, petty, provincial, odd, local, 
accidental, or immature as essential elements of his religion. If 
they spring up at any time they must fall away. They may be 
held by the choice of individuals, if they serve temporary purposes, 
but they cannot be elevated to permanent seats. This is as true 
of doctrines as of all things else. Only the universal doctrines 
are essential to Christianity. Only the truths that can survive 


any and all attacks will be recognized by our Lord. No timid 


disciple need be anxious about any truth. It will live if it is fit 
to live. No truth has ever vet been lost from the world. If 
theology has lost anything, that thing is untrue. The Christ is a 
present Christ. His “second coming” is a presence, “ parousia,” 
and he has come. He cares for all his truth. He furnishes con- 
stant inspiration. Men have taught that inspiration once dictated 
words to holy men and then died away to a mere echo from the 
Judean hills. But we have not so learned Christ. Inspiration 
gave ideas and gives ideas. The present Christ whispers to his 
friends, and their hearts burn within them while he talks to them 
by the way. The holy man of old spoke for God and said, “ Draw 
nigh to me and I will draw nigh to you.” A holy woman of our 
day sang for God “Nearer, my God, to thee,’”’ and the Christian 
world, thrilled by the high emotion, recognizes the same inspira- 
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tion, by the same Spirit, in the selfsame idea. As it requires 
inspiration to recognize inspiration, we pray for the Spirit's help 
when we study the Word of God, or pray to him, and we receive 
it. In this we find the only test of true doctrine. God never 
gave to any man, presbyt r or pope, nor to any council or con- 
ference, the right to decide the validity of any truth. He has 
reserved that as a prerogative of his own, and delivers his august 
communication to the only free agent in the worl(—the individual 
soul. This free soul, going into the temple to pray, forgets the 
traditions and formulas of past ages and the dicta of the men who 
are called rabbi and bishop and pope. Mindful of the presence 
of the living Christ, it is satisfied with his revelation. Some such 
confession as Bliss Carman’s gives it words: 


“One whisper of the Holy Ghost 
Outweighs for me a thousand tomes; 
And I must heed that private word, 
Not Plato’s, Swedenborg’s, nor Rome’s. 
Let no tradition fill my ears 
With prate of evil and of good, 
Nor superstition cloak my sight 
Of beauty with a bigot’s hood. 
Beyond the shadow of the porch 
I hear the wind among the trees, 
The river babbling in the clove, 
And that great sound which is the sea’s. 
Give me the freedom of the earth, 
The leisure of the light and air, 
That this enduring soul some part 
Of their serenity may share! 
For I, my brother, so would live 
That I may keep the elder law 
Of beauty and of certitude, 


Of daring love and blameless awe.” 


The ultimate Christ will be recognized as the divine Christ. 


And this concept will be larger as the minds of men are expanded. 


In the old day the divinity of Christ seemed to mean little more 
than the divinity of his flesh. Accepting the fact that he was 
conceived by the Holy Ghost, they were content. But we see 
that this limits this transcendent truth to a mere physiological 
wonder, the manner of the quickening of a microscopic ovum in 
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the womb of a virgin! Thus the divinity of Christ is reduced to 
the virgin birth. It is only a question of his body, and that body 
was not ordinarily effulgent or magnetic or phantasmal. But 
our age demands more than this. As the soul is more than the 
body we regard more particularly the moral attributes of the 
Christ for his essential divinity. We see it in his dignity, his 
wisdom, his majesty, his power—more than mortal. Most of all 
we see it in his triumph over death and his glorious proclamation 
that because he lives we shall live also. We behold him victorious 
over a thousand enemies within and without the church during 
all the Christian centuries. We see him strong to-day in the high 
places of the earth, leading the van of civilization everywhere. 
We see him lifted up and drawing all men to him; and in these 
magnificent demonstrations, not of material but of spiritual force, 
we say with the centurion, “Truly this is the Son of God.” In 
his divinity is his authority. Professor Briggs acknowledged 
three sources of authority in religion: the Bible, the church, and 
the reason. He went too far. There is but one authority in 
religion—the divine Christ, representing the supreme, eternal 
God. The Bible is to be tested and corrected by his teachings. 
When it varies in any part from these it is to be set aside. He 
calmly assumed this when he said, “It hath been said by them 
of old time” thus and so, “but I say unto you” otherwise. All 
the authority of the Bible is but the reflected authority of Christ. 
So with the church. When it utters his teachings or warnings 
it reflects his authority. When it swerves from him, or adds to 
him or subtracts from him, its words are empty. And the indi- 
vidual soul is the judge in every case. It enjoys the privilege 
and takes the responsibility. Those whom the Son makes free 
are free indeed. They need call no man on earth master, and no 
combination of men, ecclesiastical or political, can aggregate 
any authority over men’s souls until a row of zeros aggregates 
mathematical value. Dr. Bradford’s address as retiring moder- 
ator of the National Congregational Council stressed the great 
truth of “the continuous leadership of the Spirit,’’ saying: “The 
seat of authority in religion is where the old Puritans always 


insisted it was to be found, in the spirit of man illuminated by 
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the Spirit of God. The ultimate authority is within. . . . This 
is the very quintessence of Puritanism, which began by affirming 
that every man may come into the immediate presence of the 
Almighty, and that he alone is Lord of the intellect and the con- 
science. . . . This is the fundamental doctrine of Protestantism 
and Puritanism.”” And yet, even while men are affirming this in 
word, they cannot comprehend its depths of meaning and they 
deny it in their deeds. In the ultimate conception of the Christ 
the fraternal spirit will have large place. Our day is made glo- 
rious by this rising light. The enthusiasm of humanity is ringing 
everywhere. Not so very long ago “humanitarian” was an 
heretical word. Now it has come to be well-nigh the dominant 
test of the church. We used to love our brethren in our own 
denomination—some of them; then we began to love some in 
other denominations, and at last we are coming to acknowledge 
that we are debtors to the Greeks and the barbarians, to the wise 
and the unwise everywhere. Jesus has not yet been proved to be 
a socialist, nor did he give us a sociology any more than he gave 
us a botany ora theology. But he did give us a religion, and that 
is a religion of service and sacrifice. The things that melt men’s 
hearts and obliterate their rivalries and feuds and bring them 
together are under his blessing. The things that alienate and 
antagonize are under his curse. A few weeks ago the opening 
religious services of the year at Harvard University were held in 
Appleton Chapel. For the first time in his thirty-five years as 
head of the university President Eliot made the address. He 
said that there had not been a question there for twenty-five 
years about ecclesiastical organization or government or policy, 
because these have been the things that have divided Christianity 
deeply and cruelly. There had been no question of ritual there, 


for the same reason. For twenty-three years the Lord’s Supper 
had not been celebrated. “It is infinitely pathetic that the Lord’s 
Supper, instituted as a strong exposition of fellowship, should 


have proved the greatest divisive thing in religious history.” 
Does anyone ask what remains of Christianity? “First,” he 
says, “freedom remains; then faith and hope and love, and the 
greatest of these is love.” 
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The trend of modern religion is away from the old divisive 
things, and toward the things that Jesus Christ made great in his 
ministry. This ministry was summed up in his name, Immanuel. 
He was the incarnate revelation of God toman. When we think 
of the great God we think of holiness, truth, love, life, and power. 
Therefore when we think of the ultimate Christ we think of the 
same things, with the added element of the human race brought 
into the external inheritance of them. As Christ shows to us the 
image of the invisible God, so we are to gain that same image. 
We may place what personal value we please upon the dogmas, 
traditions, ceremonies, creeds, and interpretations of the past, 
but the only great things in Christ’s religion are life and love and 
truth and faith and freedom. These are living, shining, growing, 
triumphant realities. They appeal to all men in all conditions. 
The ultimate Christ is the universal and eternal Christ. He must 
be more than all trades, types, temperaments, and races. He 
must stand for all ultimate and universal principles. He must 
touch the saints and the martyrs, and also the philanthropists, 
the educators, the statesmen, the monarchs, the explorers, the 
preachers, the craftsmen, the housekeepers, the children, the 
invalids, and the prisoners. Gordon’s idea of Christ is generously 
portrayed as the religious ultimate, but it should be written 
larger. The growing Christ is molding the whole of the growing 
life of man. Religion used to consist mainly of an hour or two 
of worship on one day of the week. Then it added what was 
called saving souls, but the crude and meager reality was far less 
than its name. Now we are enlarging our horizon as we recognize 
Jesus as the Son of man indeed. This means that not only wor- 
ship, but education, polities, industry, social life, even our amuse- 
ments, and all atmosphered with a boundless and all-pervasive 
benevolence, are necessary to his conception of religion. Love 
is the largest word in it, after personal holiness, and love is realized 


only in humanity. The rapid growth of this conception within 


a very few years is amazing. Men are seeking each other every- 
where. What the church is not doing is attempted outside by 
the moving power of the Spirit of Jesus. Do we realize what the 
astonishing growth of fraternal organizations in our day means? 
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They now number almost eight million members in this country, 


and they are the flower of our active, social, and aspiring men. 
The work of the Young Men’s Christian Association is another 
wonder. Within easy memory there was in Boston, for example, 


a small affair doing good work, but the subject of a good deal of 
jealousy and some pulpit strictures. About ten years ago it 
occupied a four-hundred-thousand-dollar building on Back Bay, 
and Boston wondered. Now that is too small, and the associa- 
tion is asking for not less than three millions of dollars for exten- 
sion and endowment. They want a million dollars for a central 
building capable of accommodating six thousand members and 
two thousand in the classes. It is to contain dormitories, social 
rooms, gymnasium, class rooms, a restaurant, and a roof garden. 
The entire amount of property in association use in the United 
States is valued at more than twenty-six millions. This is mod- 
ern religion. Then we think of hospital work, orphanages, asy- 
lums, schools, and colleges, and the mighty missionary operations 
of the churches, and we begin to see what is involved in the revela- 
tion of the Son of man. Edwin Markham may be enthusiastic, 
but he utters a probable prophecy when he says* 


“The crest and crowning of all good, 
Life’s final star, is brotherhood; 
For it will bring again to earth 
Her long-lost poesy and mirth, 
Will send new light on every face, 
A kingly power upon the race; 
And till it comes we men are slaves, 
And travel downward to the dust of graves. 
Come, clear the way, then; clear the way; 
Blind creeds and kings have had their day; 
Our hope is in the aftermath— 
Our hope is in heroic men 
Star-led to build the world again 
To this event the ages ran; 
Make way for brotherhood—make way for man!” 





Arr. VIL—THE THEOLOGY OF A BUSY PASTOR 

Ir is quite needless to say that the Hebrew lexicon is not 
the only book that gathers dust upon the dominie’s shelves. Other 
books ~ go up higher ’’ as the itinerant moves from place to place 
up from the respectable level within reach of the busy worker’s 
hands to the restful shelf just touching the ceiling—and there they 
stay undisturbed. Some of them are good books, some are said to 
be good, some are “no good. Charity that judges not, or in- 
difference that thinks not, or subtle dlishonesty that would be 
known by appearances solely—either one of these vicious virtues, 
or all of them combined, retains these books for a far-off judgment. 
So is it with the theology of which they treat. Much of it is good 
and ought to be brought back to a daily use; much of it is said 
to be good—and daring indeed is the man who would question it; 
much of it, thank God, is “no good’ and never has been. Its 
speedy gravitation to a dusty lifelessness is proof that it has never 
known true vitality. “Dust thou art, to dust returnest, was not 
spoken of a (the) soul.’’ All this, however, is not immediately 
recognized. During the first year of one’s ministry, with the habits 


of seminary thought still fast upon him, one preaches, for example, 


on “The Intermediate State’’: a little later he interprets John’s 


Revelation, or thinks he does, though the cipher that may enable 
one to read that is yet to be found; a | ttle later he vaporizes on 
“Sanctification,” referring, it may be, to the gnomic aorist and the 
early pages of Wesley’s Journal, written during his combative and 
more experimental period; a little later to Paul's eschatology; and 
a little later to Jesus Chr'st—and there he stays lor after a while 
a minister comes to know his people. As he stands up to preach 
he sees before him in almost every pew the “average man’’—neither 
phenomenal saint nor fearful sinner, neither deep thinker nor 
shallow fool, neither emotional fanatic nor cold formalist; the 
average man—who reads little more than the daily newspaper, 
who studies to a logical conclusion, affecting conduct, few questions 
that have not to do with business, who means well and does fairly 


well, but who is neither SO good nor so wise as he seems to be, 
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After a while he comes to know himself. He reluctantly admits 
that he is not a scholar, that his exegesis is largely the work of 
other men—“God’s Irishmen,” as Henry Ward Beecher called 


them—the commentators who dig the roots out of the way and lay 


the road for other men to walk upon. He sees men all around him 
who are able preachers, more energetic pastors, more persuasive 
leaders. He reads the Minutes of his Conference, therein to see 
himself quite fairly as “ithers” see him. He is nothing more than 
an average man dealing with an audience of average men. If he 
were a genius or a phenomenal saint, or if his people were remark- 
able for ability or sanctity, he might do differently. So, after a 
time, he comes to recognize with clearness his call in life. He is 
not commissioned by God to go forth as a teacher. The time was 
when he considered that he was sent to impart information to the 
people, to tell them how the tabernacle was made, or how the 
Pentateuch was written, or how Revelation could be reconciled with 
science; the time was when he thought he ought to read a new 
book a week that he might retail its contents immediately to a 
waiting people—but that time has passed. When he “became a 
man” he put away “childish things.” The average hearer does 
not come to church aching to hear about the hangings of the 
tabernacle; as Mr. Moody once said, he needs to know nothing of a 
second Isaiah when he hardly knows that there is a first one. 
‘We are overrun,” says the author of The Clerical Life, “with 
prophets nowadays and grotesque missions; but perhaps the most 
amazing prophet that ever claimed to have a mission from God is 
the preacher who rises to dispel the myths of the Davidie psalms, 
or explain the difference between the Jehovist and Elohist docu- 
ments. Unload,” adds he, “any useful Bible criticism on your 
classes and let the pulpit go free. Why should you forfeit the 
power of your preaching to be a sixth-rate biblical eritic?”’ If the 
preacher were a genius and his people scholars, and his call in 
life to furnish information otherwise not obtained, he might bring 
down some of the books from the top shelf; but as things are, and 
as it seems it is divinely determined they shall be, he lets the dust 
gather and thanks God that no breeze disturbs it. Sooner or 
later the busy pastor comes to see that his one purpose in life is to 
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inspire his hearers to loyalty to the person Jesus Christ. Exactly 
who he may be is not the first question, whether he be God mani- 
fest in the flesh, or the Son of God, or the Highest among men. 
Loyalty precedes any clear decision as to Christ’s deity; indeed, 
loyalty may continue without a decision of worth ever being reached. 
Exactly how we obtain knowledge of him is not the first question, 
either; whether it came through an inspired book, inerrant in its 
least details as well as its larger, or through a book written by 
honest men unaided in any unique sense by the Spirit of God. It 
is sufficient that we have such knowledge and that the fact of the 
life of Christ is undisputed. The dogma of inspiration, because of 
its misjudged importance, hinders rather than helps; indeed, all 
dogmas that have to do with the making of the Bible bewilder 
one if they are not shown to be secondary to the fact of the uni- 
versally acknowledged historic Christ. Sooner or later the busy 
pastor comes to deal with his people as he would with his son just 
coming into manhood. “Put your trust in Jesus Christ, my boy,” 
he says. “There is no doubt that he lived; there is no doubt that 
he died; there is no doubt that he rose again. Trust him. In 
time you will come to see who he is.” Sooner or later one gets 
annoyed to the point of disgust at the emphasis given to so-called 
“belief.” What is it all worth? What care I for the opinion of 
a man as to the nature of Jesus Christ, for example, who hardly 
knows enough to tell why he voted for one alderman rather than 
another; who cannot aid his growing boy in a simple problem in 
quadratics; or who says that one faulty statement in the book of 
Chronicles would overthrow his faith in the Redeemer of man- 
kind? What care I really whether he say that he is a Unitarian 
or a Trinitarian? “Who was Gnostic, and what did he teach?”’ 
said a pompous examiner to a young man applying for entrance 
to one of our Conferences. What care I whether that examiner 


says he believes in the deity or the divinity of Jesus Christ? I 
may insist that as a teacher he keep to the beaten paths, but I 
would rather insist most vigorously that he never teach at all. 
“Believe him, my boy,’’ I say. “Believe that he saves you from 


sin. How he does it I do not ask you to determine—and just now 
I would not have you ask me. 


”) 


“ All that I know is, he ean save 
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me to his own satisfaction,” said a frank young fellow entering the 
New York Kast Conference a few years ago. So in time the busy 


pastor comes to magnify the present moment. “Tis not what a 
man was yesterday, nor what he may be to-morrow, that is the 
first question; nor what he believes about his past or his future. 
What is he now? “You are before God, my friend,” I say to a 
sinner seeking pardon. “What do you want of him? What do 
you offer to him? What would you be at this very moment if your 


deepest and truest wish could be gratified—saint or sinner? If 
saint, then tell God so, and, if you mean it, quit worrying and go 
about your business. God will look out for your past, and your 
so-called ‘future’ will never be reached. ‘Take no thought for the 
morrow, for the morrow shall take thought for the things of itself.’”’ 
Whether heaven is a ubi or a non-ubi—to quote the ponderous 
terms of one of our recently deceased bishops—is not a question of 
first importance. Whether hell is a ubi or a non-ubi is a question 
of the same sort. Said Dr. Frederick Upham to his son, after he 
had preached on his ninetieth birthday and in the sermon had paid 
his old-time respects to Unitarianism,, Universalism, and Calvin- 
ism, after his son had laughingly said, “Father, don’t you know 
that Calvinism is dead? Why punish it any further?’’—said the 
aged minister, with his never-failing wit, “Don’t you know, 
Samuel, that I believe in punishment after death?” Yet this 
same sturdy old saint, when met by a Universalist with a question 
as to some fact advanced in the sermon of the night before, replied, 
“My friend, if the torments of hell last only a fortnight I advise 
you to keep away from them.” Whether there be a second 
probation or not, whether ai@o¢ ‘s age-lasting or everlasting, 
whether we dare to assert, or simply trust, or sadly deny “that 
good shall fall, at last, far off, at last to all,’ are not questions of 
first importance. Must I notice that my neighbor styles his church 
the “Universalist Church” or the “Chureh of the Redeemer’’? 
He gives both names on the bulletin board by the side of the hos- 
pitable door. Which is the one that I am to think about as I go 
away, praying that “all may be one”? The important question, 
so far as time is concerned, is, What are you now? If Christ will 
that new revelations be granted in the future—that old promises 
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unfold into new beauty—or if he will that everything be carried out 
according to the programme arranged by the saints behind the 
creed—“ what is that to thee?’’ You have the living present— 
act in it. Further, it is the will that is to be won, not the intellect 
nor the emotions. True, one’s will is reached only through some 
accepted fact and follows the interest aroused by it; still, the fact 
need not be clearly defined nor the emotion especially ecstatic. 


“Enthusiasm’s the best thing, I repeat, 


Only we can’t m nd it 


It is loyalty, not love, that is to be sought. Love follows loyalty, 
rarely precedes it. Love is the fruit of the Spirit, and fruit in 
character as well as in fragrant nature about us follows a period of 
glorious life in bud and blossom and bloom. Love is too varied 
in its manifestation to be held up as the first consideration to the 
honest sinner asking guidance. It is shown by a kiss and tender 
caress by one, by a bit of uncomplaining, unadvertising patience 
by another. One man says at morn and noon and night that he 
loves his wife, yet falls asleep by her deathbed; another says noth- 
ing, and yet watches by her side for weeks without taking a full 
hour’s rest. One man is John, another Thomas, another James. 
It is not well to approach men with a heavy emphasis on the fact 
of love. Not SO, however, with loyalty. “Will you be true to 
him, my friend,” I say, “whether you quiver with feeling or re- 
main unmoved; whether you weep or wonder in all honesty what 
there is to cry about? Will you be true to Christ? 


What think ye of Christ, friend, when all’s done and said, 


> 


Like you this Christianity or not 
It may be false, but will you wish it true? 
Has it your vote to be so if it can? 

Trust you an instinct, silenced long ago, 

That will break silence and enjoin you love 
What mortified philosophy is hoarse, 

And all in vain, with bidding you despise; 

If you desire faith, then you’ve faith enough.’ 


That’s it: when all's done and said—like you this Christianity 
or not?’ What, down deep in your heart, where the ‘thoughts 


and intents’ are found, where character is traced, where prayers 
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are formed, where only one Guest has any right to stay—what, 
down deep in your heart, do you determine, if God grant, that you 
will be? Have you a desire, disguised and covered so that even 
you have rarely seen it, to find out that the world has been follow- 
ing a cunningly devised fable through the centuries?—or rather a 
sincere prayer to be assured that God was in Christ reconciling the 
world to himself and that you have the right to love ‘what morti- 
fied philosophy is hoarse with bidding you despise’? Have you a 
sneaking wish that you might eat, drink, and be merry without the 
fear of a fiery future before you? or the calm courage that would 
follow Thomas as he followed Christ, if need be to a cross that 
prophesied neither victorious death nor triumphant resurrection? 
Could you say with him, ‘ Let us also go with him, that we may die 
with him?’” Loyalty is the word—Loyalty. “Not everyone that 
saith unto me, Lord, Lord,” said Christ, “but he that doeth the 
will of my Father which is in heaven.”’ One is wearied to the point 
of exhaustion by our “professions.” “Don’t you know,” said a 
saint ex officio, “don’t you know that I’m not responsible for any- 
thing I say in prayer meeting?”’ to a so-called sinner, who had heard 
his fervid declaration of readiness to make amends for any wrong 
he had done. No, he didn’t know; but he learned very quickly, 
and went away to join in disgust a large class of men who had 
learned the same thing. “Say little, my friend, keep on saying 


little, but be something and do something; and pray down deep 


in your heart that better saints arise and more valiant deeds be 
done for the Leader you would follow even, if necessary, to the 
death.”’ Isn’t that about what you say after a score of years of 
busy work with saints and sinners? Meet your boy coming home 
from college and hear him saying, “ Father, I’m not so sure as I was 
about some of the truths I’ve heard you preach, but of one thing ! 
am sure: I honestly hope that all may be found as you say they 
are; and until I am shown that they are wrong I’m going ahead as 
if I were absolutely sure that they are right.’ Meet your boy 
saying this and then thank God for his honesty. So meet all men. 

There are two other items in the busy pastor’s working theology 
that are as large as any named—with the exception most surely of 
the first one. One is a belief in man’s command of unseen forces, 
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the other a belief in a personal experience. Years ago one of the 
frank thinkers of our young men returned to his alma mater to de- 
liver the alumni address, and took as his theme “The Minister's 
Need of a Belief in the Supernatural,’”’ or some such topic. “ Be- 
lief in the supernatural’’! Is there such a thing as disbelief? In 
all honesty, is there? Yes, and no. No, so far as sermon and creed 
are concerned ; yes, so far as conduct during the strain of Conference 
week is concerned, or the moody melancholy of Blue Monday. 
“One thing,’ says Charles Kingsley in one of his letters, “one 
thing we must keep up if we intend to be witnesses for God—I 
mean the continued open verbal reference of everything, even to 
the breaking of a plate, to God and God’s providence, as the East- 
erns do.’ Yes, and another thing, too: the continual open verbal 
reference to man’s power to lay hold on forces above his own crea- 
tion, or vision, or imagination. It is not of first importance, for 
example, how a man is justified or sanctified. The fact is one 
thing, and the sweep across his path of divine forces that have 
accomplished it. How it is done is quite another thing. Indeed, 
the average pastor gets so pestered and perplexed at times by the 
petty exegetes whose only “helps’’ are the “ King James Version” 
and Cruden’s Concordance, who have not even the saving grace of 
common sense to steady them, that he comes almost to say, “ How 
one lays hold on the powers of God, or how they lay hold on him, 
is a matter of no consequence. It is enough to believe that they 
are within reach, and that an honest prayer makes an immediate 
connection.”” This fact one comes to accept with awe and with 
no question. He sends a message one winter’s night across the 
continent to San Francisco asking a perfect stranger, in the name 
of Christ, to hunt up a wayward boy whose parents in the broad 
Seotch of their earlier days beg him pitifully to help. He speedily 
gets his answer. He learns that the boy is found, that he has been 
taken from a sick bed, carried to the cars, tenderly committed to 
the care of new-found friends, and started home again. A little 


later he sends a message to a point a bit farther away than San 


Francisco—at least he used to think it was; he sends a message to 
heaven and gets an answer just as surely. Until he can dispute 
the one he will hold on to the other. The wind blows at night 
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dlown the desolate city streets. He sees to his fires, enters again 
the nursery to see that the children are covered, turns once more to 
his book, and thinks of a night, centuries ago, when two men deep 
in conversation heard the whistling of the wind down some nameless 
street in the “Holy City.” A pastor in one of our New England 
churches writes to the editor of the Zion’s Herald: “When is 
another Wesley coming? Our hollow forms, our shallow life—O, 
how they need a prophet of the living God! My heart is very weary 
with waiting. I am preaching to the utmost of my power with 
only slight response. We must have a kindling of new fire. Faith 
is not dead. The old theology or the new theology, or anything 


that will save souls and get experience into human life.’ Let the 


pendulum swing back again. Many a bundle of sermons—yellow 


with age, so dear to those who inherit them that they dare not give 
them to sympathetic friends outside the charmed circle of home 
and surely cannot destroy them—many a bundle of sermons of 
our fathers has the word “experience’’ written large on every page. 
Let us learn to write it too. What the experience may be I surely 
cannot tell. What God may say—or not say—I do not know. All 
that I can say is this: “My boy, get alone with God; he will talk 
with you.” And what I say to my boys, dearer to me than the life 
I live, I say to the convert who trembles at the altar or who talks 
with me in my study. 

Most surely there are other items in the busy pastor’s creed. 
It may be before this page leaves his home that he will climb to the 
dusty shelf and take down some old forgotten book and draw in- 
spiration from it; so, it may be, he will broaden his ereed in con- 
versation with the next saint or sinner, though the chances are that 
he will find in the five articles named a working creed, ever living and 
glowing, as it may be two hundred years ago his Puritan ances- 
tors (strange to say) found in the “five points” of Calvinism. 
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Arr. VII.—SCOTTISH SCHOOLS AND TILE FREE CHURCH 
CRISIS 

Tue disruption in the Church of Seotland sixty years ago 
profoundly affected the whole educational system ol the country. 
It was not a mere split among ecclesiastics and a testimony of the 
devout; it was a national protest against domination by the state 
over the individual and church conscience. The church desired 
to grow, and create new parishes to meet the requirements of a 
growing and shifting population. She also wished—that is, the 
active, moving element in her councils—to have her Say in the 
settling of every individual minister in his parish; while the state de- 
nied her right to increase her parishes or to refuse to ordain any duly 
qualified licentiate who might be presented to a church by a patron. 
This patronage system was not in existence in William and Mary’s 
reign, When Presbyterianism was permanently established in Scot- 
land. It was one of the regrettable results of the union in Queen 
Anne’s reign, by which an English majority could dictate to 
Scotland. When an English majority is found that will do this 
the results are disastrous. The Patronage Act of Anne’s Parlia- 
ment was the cause of the secession of the lrskines and their 
friends in the middle of the century, and an ill-advised burgher oath 
at the time of the Porteous Riots drove other good men out of the 
Kstablishment. 


It is to the settlement of Scottish affairs in William and 


Mary’s reign that we owe the parish school system of the country. 


Thenceforth the minister and the dominie were complementaries 
of each other in the parish. The extraordinary state of matters 
south of the Tweed, by which the school dame or rural teacher 
ranked with upper servants and entered the parsonage by the side 
door, was happily unknown in Scotland. In most cases the 
“schulemaister’’ had been trained wholly or partly at one of the 
universities, and was the minister’s equal in social upbringing and 
learning. Indeed, these posts were convenient refuges for “stickit 
ministers ’’—licentiates who found that their gifts were not of a 


nature to ingratiate them with a eritical congregation, or whose 
li 
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doctrinal misgivings made them prefer a purely scholastic occupa- 
tion. It will be remembered that both Carlyle and Edward Irving 
belonged at one time to the dominie class. 

As a rule, it may be said that the Disruption leaders were 
men of the keenest educational activity, delighting in historical 
retrospect, and zealous for the instruction of the young in intel- 
lectual and moral acquirements of the best kind. To begin with, 
the moderator who rose from his chair in Saint Andrew’s Church, 
and headed the grand procession that left the precincts of the 
national church forever on that memorable day in May, 1843, was 
Professor Welsh, of Edinburgh University. To Welsh more than to 
any other man Scotland owes her normal schools. His colleague, 
Thomas Chalmers, was in many respects the foremost educational 
force in the country. Andrew Gray, of Perth, was only one of 
several ministers throughout the land who had devoted themselves 
to the founding of schools to meet the intellectual needs of their 
parishioners. And these were all Disruption worthies. Abroad the 
whole mission force, without exception, had sympathized with the 
Protesters, and threw its lot in with them at the Disruption. Their 
work in foreign fields was largely educational, and necessarily so. 

What is known in Scottish ecclesiastical history as the Ten 
Years’ Conflict, the period immediately preceding the division of 
1843, was distinctly an educational rally. Relying on her past 
excellent standing, Scotland had allowed her school equipment to 
fall behind the times, so that the seale of attendance, when com- 
pared with other countries, ranked low. It is stated that as many 


as two hundred thousand children of school age were growing up 
without regular school training. It was not the “Moderates,” 
the party remaining within the church, who had educational zeal 


and conviction, but the eager “ High-flyers.”” Had they not been 
forced into secession—and by an English parliamentary majority, 
it must be remembered—their activities might have gone largely 
into the founding of educational institutions. The task before 
them of building churches and manses was certainly a sufficiently 
onerous one, and no one could have blamed them had they left the 
school question in abeyance for the time being. But the incredible 
intolerance of the Established Church party forced them to act. 
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From the universities and normal schools downward many of the 
brightest teachers were evicted. In Edinburgh the faculty of the 
normal school went out in a body; and it was the same in the sister 
institution in Glasgow. These men had to be provided for. Two 
days after the Disruption Dr. Chalmers felt it necessary to declare 
himself on the question. “I am aware,” he said, “and you may 
have heard, of some instances where not parish teachers (these 
required more time) but private teachers, most efficient teachers 
besides, have been dismissed from their employment, and turned 
adrift with families on the wide world, for no other reason than that 
they approve of our principles. Such cases, I think, fairly come 
within our cognizance, and it is our duty to provide for them. We 
can get teaching for schoolmasters.” 

His colleague, Dr. Welsh, made a similar statement a few days 
later. “Schools to a certain extent,” he declared, “ must be opened 
to afford a suitable sphere of occupation for parochial, and still 
more for private, teachers of schools, who are threatened with 
deprivation of their present office on account of their opinions 
upon the church question. Such individuals should be invited 
instantly to give in their names to the church, and provision should 
at once be made for their employment. Instances of tyranny, in 
most cases unmanly and in all unworthy, threats of expulsion 
from their situations, of withdrawing small endowments, of taking 
away scholars supported by donations, have been brought under 
the notice of the committee. They are the more deserving of at- 
tention on this account, that we have not only the case of cruelly 
injured teachers, but still more, perhaps, of the children who are 
to be put into different hands.” 

Many of the titled and other large landholders of the country 
were induced to use the law in an extreme way in order to harass 
teachers who had left the Established Church. For instance, at 
Fairlie, near Largs, on the shores of the Clyde, a school had been 


built by two wealthy and prominent Glasgow merchants on ground 
owned by the Earl of Glasgow. Both of these benevolent gentle- 
men came out with the church leaders and became members of 
the Free Church; so did the teacher, a Mr. Pinkerton. And yet 
the earl, taking advantage of the absence of a signed lease, gave 
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notice of ejection in five days. Happily Mr. Pinkerton held a 
written agreement requiring six months’ notice before dismissal, 
otherwise he would have been immediately replaced by one more 
acceptable to his lordship. Across the estuary at Campbeltown 
there was an educational staff in the parish consisting of nineteen 
teachers of both sexes. All who could be thus attached received 
notice of dismissal. In all, two hundred and twelve teachers through- 
out the kingdom were expelled at this time and for the same 
ecclesiastical reason. Seventy-seven were parish school teachers, 
seventy-five served under the Society for Propagating Christian 
Knowledge, an organization in sympathy with the outgoing evan- 
gelical part of the church, and sixty were Assembly school teachers. 
In addition, nearly two hundred teachers of private schools were 
ejected by legal means, thus leaving a great company of faithful, 
well-equipped instructors without means of livelihood. Such treat- 
ment laid heavy obligation upon the new church organization, 
already hard pressed to find ways and means for meeting her more 
immediate wants. But she rose to the occasion. These teachers 
had made sacrifices for the sake of principle that compared with 
any, and the people at large knew this. A speaker at the General 
Assembly, held at Glasgow five months after the Disruption, gave 
them a deserved tribute: “We seek not,” he said, “to depreciate 
the testimony borne by our fathers and brethren of this Assembly, 


or that which has given new occasion for thanksgiving and many 


prayers—the testimony from the banks of the Ganges; but, faithful 
as these have been, we can discover an element that gives even a 
purer character to that lifted up by the teachers of Scotland in 
their comparatively more obscure and humble walk of life. There 
was no visible necessity laid upon them as upon us to take up a 
self-denial testimony. They were not publicly committed. Their 
refusal of the testimony would not have been «dishonor and apos- 
tasy. They had few or none of those advantages of mutual con- 
fidence by which one man strengthens the heart of another, and 
which we so largely enjoyed. It was a question resolved between 
God and their own consciences, decided by each man apart in the 
communings of his heart with the Word of truth, and in prospect 
of his final accountability to the God who gave it. Theirs has been 
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aw testimony proceeding from faith unfeigned, and from a pure 
heart fervently. 

A Perthshire minister, youthful and enthusiastic, took up the 
task of presenting the claims of the ejected teachers before the 
country, and asking for a response. Macdonald of Blairgowrie, 
better known as Dr. Macdonald of North Leith, where he was after- 
ward minister for 1 any years, formulated a scheme for the organ- 
izing of a school system which should more than provide for the 
ejected four hundred. His plan ealled for five hundred schools 
to be under Free Church management; and, before the close of this 


eventful year, 1843, he had secured the approval of the veteran 
Dr. Welsh. “The more I reflect upon your plan,’ wrote Welsh, 


“the more admirable it appears ; and now that you have got the 


deliverance of the General Assembly in its favor, it 1 quires only 
diligence and perseverance to insure success.”” This approval had 
been given by acclamation three days before, and Maedonald had 
been assigned to the work. This ratification by Dr. Welsh was 
like the handing over of the mantle of Elijah. The writer, who had 
done so much for the original normal schools of his native land, 
had only a few months to live; his career was practically over. 
But the younger man was destined to succeed in the new enter- 
prise far beyond the expectations of his friends. 

The sum Macdonald set before him as necessary to meet the 
requirements of the case was $250,000, which should go to aid in 
the erection of fifty schools, in the proportion of $500 to each 
school. Having donations mapped out in a graduated seale vary- 
ing from $10 to $125, the indefatigable Maedonald made a lecturing 
tour of the whole country, and secured $35,000 in the capital, in 
Dundee $13,500, in Inverness $5,000; and so on proportionally. 
Then he crossed the border, and in London, Liverpool, and Man- 
chester raised $10,000 with little difficulty. By May, 1844, when 
the General Assembly met in Edinburgh, he was able to report that 
$145,000 had been subscribed in Seotland alone, with $15,000 
additional from England, mainly from the Scotch Presbyterians 
there. The appeal went to the hearts of the people. The lecturer 
was never allowed to lodge a single night in an inn, and in every 


case a minimum of $500 was subscribed at the first meeting. 
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At the close of the church year two hundred and eighty 
schools were in operation under the new system, and before another 
twelve months were over the committee could report over five 
hundred teachers at work. As another class of schools had been 
affiliated, which gave employment to nearly one hundred and forty 
teachers, the whole teaching staff of the Free Church amounted to 
six hundred and fifty. The scholars reported in 1847 as in attend- 
ance at five hundred and ninety-five of these schools numbered 
forty-four thousand. The committee could inform the Assembly 
of that year with some pride that already the number of children 
in attendance at the schools of the Free Church of Scotland might 
be regarded as equal in number to the attendance on the whole 


parochial schools of Scotland. One reason for the popularity of 


the schools was the quality of the men who manned them. The 
men who came out in 1843 were, as so capable an authority as 
Dr. Robert Smith Candlish' could affirm, “the élite, the very 
flower of all the educational bodies in all broad Scotland.” He 
gave as a reason for their quality that the men of stanch Christian 
principle are, generally speaking, the men of intellectual power and 
energy. The very fact that they had been called upon to suffer 
gave them an enthusiasm and a heartiness that stimulated them 
to high attainments. 

In 1869, after a quarter of a century’s work, the committee 
could report, in response to a government inquiry, just two fewer 
than six hundred schools under their charge, two of them normal 
schools; manned by six hundred and thirty-three teachers and 
sixty-four thousand scholars. In elementary work their grade 
placed them ahead of any other schools in England or Scotland, 
as shown by the results of the examination determining government 
grants. The Free Church had spent in all since the Disruption 
$3,000,000 on her school system, more than a third of this sum 
having been laid out in buildings. The annual payments for 
salaries and equipments amounted to about $80,000. 

The fact that both the normal schools are situated in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of two national universities has made it 
possible for the students to enjoy some of the benefits of the more 


1A son of “ Miss Smith, she has wit” of Burns's ** Mauchline Belles.” 
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cultured institutions. Replying to certain objections made to the 
normal schools, on the score that they were antagonistic to the 
universities, Dr. Candlish, in his first report as chairman of the 
committee, expressed himself as follows: “I will just say on this 
point that the committee are far from desiring that your normal 
schools for teachers should ever take the place of or supersede 
attendance at the ordinary colleges or universities of Scotland. 
On the contrary, your committee are perfectly prepared to rec- 
ommend, if the House will adopt the recommendation, that it 
should be a condition that anyone competing for your higher 
rates of salary should show that he has been at least one or 
more years in attendance at the literary classes of the university. 
But the committee beg to observe that attendance at the classes 
of the university has never until now, under any system of Scotland, 
been a necessary qualification, and we all know that the teachers, 
under the system that prevailed in the parochial schools, have been 
selected, excepting in some favored districts of the country, very 
much without regard to such a qualification.” This close relation 
between the normal schools and the universities of Edinburgh con- 
tinued to be nourished and strengthened. In the capital, for 
instance, the Free Church, now the United Free Church, Normal 


School is situated on the Canongate, in the historic Moray House, 


from the baleony of which the Marquis of Argyle looked upon his 
hated rival, the gallant Montrose, as he was borne to execution in 
the Grassmarket. It is but a short walk to the Tron, and thence 
south to the university, and few ambitious normal school men fail 
to register for one or more university classes. 

In the early seventies the demand for a national system of 
education for Scotland took practical effect by the establishment 
of school boards throughout the country. The leaders in educa- 
tional matters in the Free Church were in sympathy with this 
movement, and the church was soon able to relieve herself in great 
measure of responsibilities that she had assumed in the beginning 
with wonderful heartiness and generosity, and had continued to 
bear with conscientious zeal and alacrity. 

The theological seminaries of the church hardly come under 
the same category as the national enterprises with which we have 
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just dealt. But yet they had at first a more general aspect. The 


tests that were demanded of university professors sixty years ago 
made it advisable that the Free Church should have, at least in her 
philosophy chairs, men who were loyal to her principles. Ac- 
cordingly Patrick C. MeDougall and Alexander Campbell Fraser 
were appointed to the chairs of Moral Philosophy and of Logie and 
Metaphysics respectively. Some years later the objectionable tests 
were removed; and as the chairs in the university fell vacant 
Professor P. C. McDougall became successor to the famous Chris- 
topher North (John Wilson) in 1853, and Professor A. C. Fraser, 
three years later, to the less famous but far more capable Sir William 
Hamilton. ‘The latter still survives, having made a secure reputa- 
tion as the interpreter of Berkeley and the biographer and editor 
of Locke. The Free Church College, which found a location in 
one of the choicest spots in Edinburgh, attracted an extraor- 
dinary number of students from abroad. Other ¢olleges were 
founded at Glasgow, where Henry Drummond taught, and at 
Aberdeen, where Robertson Smith was professor of Hebrew—men 
whose reputation is international. By the recent extraordinary 
decision of the English Lord Chancellor the two hundred and odd 
students of the New College at Edinburgh have been ejected, with 
a staff of professors who stand in the forefront of theological learning 
and reputation to-day, to make way for a dozen or more ultra- 
conservatives who are quite out of touch with modern thought. 
The university has opened its doors to the ejected men, and the 
country awaits some action which shall bring the principles of 
equity to bear upon an impossible and absurd situation. 

The latest reports show that the “ Wee Frees” do not intend 
to touch the normal schools, which will probably come directly 
under the educational department whence they have been receiv- 
ing three fourths of their support. The minority claiming to be 
the Free Church of Scotland is therefore not, educationally at least, 
the successor of Welsh, of Chalmers, and of Candlish. 


7 


Cr Braun 
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Arr. VIII.—MISSIONARY REORGANIZATION 


Tue action of the last General Conference in appointing a 
Commission with instructions to consolidate the so-called “ Benev- 
olent Societies”’ of the church will very probably lead to the intro- 
duction of some important changes in the practical working of 
most of the societies concerned. The instructions given to this 
Commission do not, it is true, explicitly say that the societies 
shall be reorganized, but the changes ordered will inevitably 
involve a reconstruction at some points, and if the work of recon- 
struction is taken up at all it is not probable that the members 
of the Commission will be able to stay their hands till a change 
amounting to a practical reorganization is effected in the case of 
the leading societies. It is to be hoped that the Commission will 
courageously grapple with the responsibility which confronts 
them, and give the church two great missionary societies, thor- 
oughly organized, and fully equipped for the splendid opportuni- 
ties which confront us at home and abroad. As my personal 
service is connected with the work in foreign lands, it will probably 
not be expected that I should discuss questions of organization 
connected with missions in the United States, save as the interests 
of both fields shall be found to be identical. 

First of all, the chapter on Missions in the Discipline should 
be set aside at a single stroke. It cannot be expunged by the 
Commission, but it has never been operative so far as its earlier 
provisions are concerned, and those parts of it which are of value 


can be incorporated into a new chapter or constitution by the 


Commission. A confusion of thought seems manifest in places 
as one looks through this chapter. At one point the Missionary 
Society is in evidence, and again it is the church which governs 
the situation. Indeed, one secretary used to say that there was 
no Missionary Society, but only the church at times acting under 
that name. This secretary was probably right to a certain extent, 
but if so, the time has come to remove ambiguity in the ease, and 
hereafter teach our people to render unto the church that which 
belongs to the church, and to the Missionary Society that which 
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belongs to the Society. The Commission is instructed to provide 
for the church a foreign missionary society, and to transfer to this 
society such interests connected with our work in foreign lands 
as are now connected with the existing Society. The first step 
in such a procedure should be to determine what shall be the unit 
| organization. Beyond doubt it should be a local organization 
each church. The present plan of appointing a committee on 
missions, and employing collectors, has never proved successful 


to any notable extent, and it is useless to depend on it any longer. 


It bears too much an appearance of imposing duty upon unwilling 
servants, and lacks the element of spontaneity which is vital in 
all forms of Christian service. In small churches, and in a few 
large ones, it may be difficult to secure an effective organization, 
but that the task does not involve any element of impossibility 
has been abundantly demonstrated by the two Woman’s Societies. 

After the local missionary societies, provision should be made 
for a district society. This should be a delegated body, represent- 
ing the local societies within the several presiding elders’ districts. 
The General Conference of 1896 made provision for a missionary 
secretary in each presiding elder’s district, but owing to the com- 
parative isolation of the office, and the want of a method in mak- 
ing the appointment, the measure has not resulted in as much good 
as it might have done, but where properly utilized the office has 
proved fairly effective. If backed by an organized district society, 
with an influential president, such a secretary could accomplish very 
much good indeed. Next in order comes the Conference Missionary 
Society. This is a disciplinary organization, and has been for 
many long years, but has seldom proved of any practical value, 
and may be regarded as little more than a nominal arrangement 
for securing a missionary anniversary at the session of the Annual 
Conference. Of course, it might be put to a better use, and in a 
few instances has been supplemented by provisions which have 
given it some little practical value, but among our people at large 
it is not generally known that such a society is provided for, or 
has any existence in the church. An incident of recent occur- 
rence will illustrate this statement. A public speaker was asked 
by the senior Missionary Secretary to take his place at the regular 
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anniversary of a Conference Missionary Society. The Annual 
Conference which was in session was one of the largest in the 
church, and a very large audience filled the room in which the 
Conference met. When the speaker entered the room he saw a 
very large audience, but a vacant platform. No one seemed to 
be in charge, and the speaker went up on the platform and asked 
if the president of the Conference Missionary Society was present. 
At first no one could tell, but after a time it was discovered that 
he was not present. The secretary was next asked for, and after 
a time this official was discovered and came to the help of the 
stranger. Here was a great audience and a great occasion, but 
the “Society’’ which was supposed to have authorized the meet- 
ing did not seem to be aware of its own existence. In fact, there 
was no society in the case. A custom had been observed of hold- 
ing a missionary meeting in connection with the regular sessions 
of the Annual Conference, but this custom would have been 
observed in the usual manner if no mention had ever been made 
of a Conference Missionary Society. Indeed, so completely has 
this so-called society dropped out of sight that seven Annual 
Conferences in the Northwest have ignored its existence, and 
adopted the following resolutions: 

Whereas, The rapid growth, and hence imperative needs, of our mission 
fields make necessary a Conference and District organization, giving more care- 
ful attention and supervision to our missionary interests, and closer contact 
with the General Society; therefore, 

Resolved, That we organize a Conference Missionary Society, and that one 
minister and two laymen from each district, named by the cabinet, in addition 
to the Presiding Elders and District Missionary Secretaries and the District 
Epworth League Presidents, who shall be ex officio members, shall constitute 
the Board of Managers of said Conference Missionary Society. 

It will be very unfortunate if isolated or sectional move- 
ments of this kind are started in different partsof the country, 
but the only way to prevent such disjointed action is for the 


authorized Commission to take up the question promptly, and 


deal with it in such a manner as to meet the actual wants of the 
friends of missions in all parts of the country. Next to the Con- 
ference Missionary Society a slight recognition is given to the 
several General Conference Districts by the representation which 
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is given to them in the General Missionary Committee. This 
representation, however, is very indirect, at least so far as the 
selection of a delegate is concerned, and is not always satisfactory. 
The delegates to the General Conference from the several Annual 
Conferences in the district meet together, and put in nomination 
a candidate, who is usually one of their own number, and whose 
nomination is usually confirmed by a formal vote of the General 
Conference. The mere statement of the method of procedure 
will suggest to any intelligent reader certain doubts as to the 
practical wisdom of the plan. It often, and perhaps it ought to 
be said, usually, leads to a good selection, but in the past there 
have been exceptions, and on one occasion the General Conference 
summarily rejected the nomination reported to that body. But 
at best this slight function hardly does more than suggest that the 
General Conference District might easily be utilized to better 
purpose by giving it a formal organization, enlarging its functions, 
and making it a power for good in the great missionary movement 
of the times. What might be accomplished by it is illustrated 
in part by some of the great missionary conventions which are 
taking place throughout the church. In fact the agency set on 
foot a few years ago under the title of the “Open Door Movement” 
illustrates at once both the character and possibilities of the 
organization needed for missionary purposes in the several “ dis- 
tricts” of the church. But the proposed District Missionary 
Society should not be limited in its functions to the mere routine 
duty of arranging for great missionary conventions. It should 
stand in a direct relation to the General Missionary Committee, 


and might with advantage to the work be placed in a special 


relation to certain parts of the work in foreign lands. It is no 
longer possible for the head office in New York to keep in close 
touch with every part of the constantly expanding work beyond 
the seas, and already indications may be observed of a willingness, 
and even a strong desire, on the part of individuals and churches 
to relieve the General Society of part of its responsibility by 
assuming, in whole or in part, the support of certain agencies in 
foreign fields. But this support will very often be made to extend 
very far beyond the mere payment of a fixed sum of money. A 
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striking illustration of this policy is seen in the case of the “ Branch” 
organizations of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. The 
several branches not only are willing to support special interests, 
but a very generous as well as interesting rivalry is observed among 
them, as each branch eagerly tries to secure a share in the support 
of any work which seems full of special promise The fact that 
the Missionary Society is already employing eight special secre- 


taries, and that these men find abundant and very urgent work 


to employ their time, shows very clearly that the work of the 


Missionary Society is expanding rapidly, not only in its active 
operations in foreign lands, but in the direction of the operations 
which are inseparable from its financial support in the homeland. 
An era of missionary expansion has come, and the church must 
adjust her agencies to the demands of the times. Some reader 
will be startled at the mention of eight special secretaries, but a 
business agency handling an equal amount of money, and dealing 
with interests touching nearly all parts of the world, would prob- 
ably employ eighty men where this Society employs eight. 

After the District organization we next come to the General 
Missionary Committee. Organized many years ago, chiefly for 
the purpose of distributing the annual contributions of the churches, 
this body has steadily grown in numbers and strength until it has 
become one of the most notable official bodies in the church. It 
distributes very large sums of money; it deals authoritatively 
with great financial interests; it sometimes comes very near to 
the line of ecclesiastical administration; and it considers questions 
of boundary rights which affect the interests of empires-to-be. It 
sometimes makes, and possibly on rare occasions unmakes men. 
Its proceedings are widely read, and have done much in influencing 
opinion in the church. But while all this and much more can be 
said, it must be added that the General Committee has outgrown 
its functions, and in trying to do the impossible sometimes makes 
serious mistakes. When strangers attend a session of this body 
and see sixty able men, with a fair knowledge of business methods, 
engaged in distributing a million and a half dollars among claimants 
from the ends of the earth in an open session and acting strictly 
under the rules of parliamentary procedure they are often amazed 
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beyond measure. A dozen better methods might easily be de- 
vised for this work, but a worse method could only be found with 
difficulty. Various mistakes are sometimes made at these meet- 
ings. A motion involving a hundred dollars or less is sometimes 
debated for an hour, and soon after a motion to give ten, or 
perhaps twenty, thousand, is put through, under the previous 
question, with little or no debate. Of course the defects of the 
system have been seen and appreciated, but there never has seemed 
to be either time or opportunity for making a change. The time 
and way are now both at hand. The composition of the General 
Committee should be changed, and the method of electing its 
members should also be changed. The episcopal element is 
unduly large. Of the sixty-three members of the Committee very 
nearly one half are bishops or missionary bishops. The lay ele- 
ment should be strengthened and made to approximate more 
nearly to the number of ministers in the Committee. As it seems 
to be practically settled that our foreign Conferences will not 
hereafter be administered by nonresident bishops, there does 
not seem to be any necessity for the entire body of bishops to be 
enrolled as members of this General Committee, nor will it be 
necessary for all the missionary bishops to be present at every 
session. As to the functions of the General Committee, the chief, 


or at least the first to be mentioned, should be that of electing all 


the officers of the Missionary Society. If this change should 
prove to be the first step toward taking all elections, except pos- 
sibly in the choice of bishops, out of the General Conference, so 
much the better. No careful observer can watch these elections 
without surprise that a people so practical as the Methodists have 
tolerated the present system so long. The procedure is made 
spectacular, and one would almost think it had been devised as a 
bait to the ambition of young men. So far as the effect is con- 
cerned, it is well known that men who have no shadow of hope 
of an election often use strenuous efforts to secure votes for the 
sake of the prominence which a candidature is supposed to give 
them. As for the effect on the general body of delegatesypit is 
sufficient to call attention to the remark so often heard during 
the first ten days of a General Conference session: “You can’t 
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expect them to get down to business till after the elections.”’ 
The best equipped editors, the best secretaries, and the best busi- 
ness agents will not often be found under the present system. It 
may, of course, be easy to pr ‘int to some special case in which the 
election has proved judicious in a very high degree, but the fact 
remains that the children of this world would be too wise in their 
generation to borrow this item of our economy from us. Nothing 
under the sun could induce the proprietors of the New York 
Tribune to allow the Republican National Convention to elect 
for a term of four years the editor of their paper. The reorganiza- 
tion of the General Committee and a new statement of its func- 
tions demand the most careful and prayerful consideration of 
the commission intrusted with this important duty. This Com- 
mittee must long continue to be one of the most important bodies 
in the church, and if some of its present functions should be cur- 
tailed this would only lead to greater responsibility and more 
enlarged activity in other directions. 

The organization of an effective board of managers is a ques- 
tion which involves some peculiar difficulties. The present board 
consists of sixty-four members, equally divided between ministers 
and laymen, together with the bishops of the church, who are 
ex officio members but are hardly to be considered as working 
members. Taken as a whole this board is an able body, but in its 
practical working it is not always found effective. Most of the 
members are busy men who can ill afford to spare the time for a 
careful consideration of the questions which are brought forward. 
The sessions usually begin at three o’clock, and by four o’clock 
requests for leave of absence begin to be heard. By five o’clock 
half the members have felt obliged to leave, and before six all 
have gone except five or six. The meaning of this is that in recent 
years the missions of the church have been enormously extended, 


and in consequence the business which legitimately belongs to 


the Board of Managers cannot longer be handled by that body 
without a change of method. The body is too large, and it is 
probable that a good many items of business are referred to it 
which might safely be left in the hands of the secretaries. The 
“Board Question” is one which troubles, or at least perplexes, 
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the friends of Many missionary and other benevolent societies, 
and in our church the problem is no more perplexing than else- 
where. For the present it may suffice to say that only working 
members should be given a place on it, and that the functions of 
the body should be more distinctly marked out. It is probable 
also that its functions might be enlarged in some directions with 
advantage to various interests. It remains to call attention to 
one more change which is demanded by the growing responsibili- 
ties of the Society. A president and one or two vice-presidents 
should be elected to preside at the meetings of the Board and 
General Committee, and to represent the Society on all occasions 
where a president of such a society is expected to appear. Under 
present arrangements a bishop, with his residence in Chicago, has 
been president of the Society with its headquarters in New York. 
In his absence any other bishop may take the chair, but this is 
tantamount to saying that the Society has no president. 

If some of the foregoing remarks may seem to reflect some- 
what harshly on the general policy and administration of the 
Missionary Society it ought to be more than sufficient to reply 
that it has been the amazing growth, both of the Society and its 
world-wide work, which has called attention to existing defects. 
Agencies which sufficed for the situation as it was forty or fifty 
years ago are simply out of date now. For the hundredth time 


our missionary authorities may say, “Our success has become our 


embarrassment.” The time—I will venture to say the set 


time—has come for thoroughly overhauling our missionary machin- 
ery and providing for the ingathering of the most splendid spiritual 
harvest which has gladdened the hearts of men and angels since 


the day of Pentecost. 
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Arr. IX,—THE STRONGEST HOLD OF THE CHURCH 

Tue Christian church is an institution of divine origin and 
authority, and therefore membership in it is a matter the most 
dutiful and responsible of any relation in life. The organic unity 
and life of the church, as a body of which Christ is the head, owe 
their existence to the word and will of God. Both the old and the 
new covenants were originally made with churches, or with in- 
dividuals as members of those churches. The evangelical defini- 
tion and idea of the church is of “that one mystical body of which 
Christ is the sole head, and in the unity of which all saints, whether 
in heaven or earth or elsewhere, are necessarily included as con- 
stituent parts.”” This idea nullifies all mere sectarian claims and 
pretensions and makes the real church invisible, and it makes the 
visible church a body composed of all true believers, whether of one 
denominational fold or another; and it also makes the ecclesiastical 
structure which shelters these saints a part of the divine plan for 
the training and culture of souls. In no other way can the church 


be viewed as “the body of Christ, the fullness of him that filleth all 
in all.” The notion that the church is a mere organ of expediency 


or a human device, something like a fraternal lodge or a clubhouse, 
to be supported or ignored as men may choose, is one of the baneful 
and superficial conceptions of this modern age; a trick of the devil 
to ease conscience and to thwart Christ. No true American has 
so mean a conception even of his cit zenship as this secular senti- 
ment would imply. Loyalty to the constitution and enthusiasm 
for the flag are held to be patriotic duties, not optional whims. 
Yet there is not a nation or empire on earth whose constitution 
embodies so much of infinite intent, direction, and authority as the 
church of Jesus Christ. God himself founded the church. He 
framed its charter and appointed its solemn services. His manifold 
wisdom is centered in it and is to be made known through it, “ac- 
cording to the purpose of the ages which he purposed in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.’’ Mere denominational polities are left to human 
judgment, but the agencies for spiritual development are the 


appointments of God. He gave “some to be apostles, some 
18 
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prophets, some evangelists, some pastors and teachers for the 
building up of the body of Christ...” What God gave for man’s 
good man cannot reject nor neglect without harm. It was upon 
the assembled church that the Spirit of God descended at Pentecost, 
and it was to the church that the Lord added daily such as were 


saved by pentecostal labor. The very first work of the primitive 


Christians was the organization of churches, and it was against 
these churches, as the citadels of the Christian faith, that the 
first outbursts of persecution were brought to bear. The enemies 
of God recognized the churches as the headquarters of the divine 
kingdom. Paul’s epistles are addressed to churches, or written for 
churches, and his description of the ideal church is one of the most 
beautiful and suggestive things in the sacred writings: “Christ 
also loved the church, and gave himself for it; that he might sanctify 
and cleanse it with the washing of water by the word, that he might 
present it to himself a glorious church, not having spot, or wrinkle, 
or any such thing; but that it should be holy and without blem- 
ish.”’ Can an expression more tender and forceful be sent forth 
in human language? “Christ loved the church.” So, then, 
should we. No other institution on earth has so rightful a claim 
on our affection. Christ “gave himself for the church.” So, then, 
should we. The spirit of sacrifice should underlie all other im- 
pulses and principles. Christ wishes the church “sanctified ’’- 
set apart for divine uses only; and “cleansed’’—made free from all 
pollution. Christ intends to present the church to himself. It is 
the one earthly thing which, purified, ennobled, and made “glo- 
rious,” he would forever take to his heart and eall his own. The 
Saviour seeks a faultless church, “not having spot or wrinkle, or 
any such thing.’”’ A spot differs from a clean record; a wrinkle 
differs from a perfect feature. Jesus wants neither spot nor 
wrinkle in his church. He notices the little things which would 
mar moral beauty and lessen the attractive power of his own or- 
dained ageney. He wants his people to be “without blemish.”’ 
Such a people command respect and sympathy and gain a strong 
grip on the thought of mankind. Herein is the church’s best hold. 
Inward cleanness and unblemished constituency, no defect in 
moral face or form, everything right with Christ—these insure a 
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rightful relation of the church to the world, exerting for her the 
highest influence for good and enabling her ever to exhibit the 
clearest proof of her benign mission and of her divine commission. 

The fact cannot be ignored that in these later days many in- 
fluential and scholarly people dispute the claim of the church to 
divine backing. The modern scientists of skeptical tendencies 
oppose the idea of supernaturalism in either sacred history or 
current religious life. They insist that miracles never happen, that 
matter is under fixed laws, that interruptions do not occur, that 
the ruling power of the universe is not a person, and hence that no 
revelation has ever come to man except such as he is receiving 
every day, that Christ was a high and holy character, but not a 
divine Saviour, save as all lofty characters are—in a word, that 
supernaturalism of every shade and quality is not a fact, but a 
fond and fanciful delusion of mistaken men. The scientists con- 
cede that Jesus was a great teacher, that the Bible is a marvelous 
book, that religion is an interesting study in human development, 
and that the church as a form of evolution has an important mis- 
sion in the world. They concede that religious experience is real 
to those who enjoy it, that a high standard of life should be a 
universal aim, and that, while theology and creeds will pass away, 


enlightened men will still cling to all that is elevating in poetry, 


art, religion, and other elements which lie chiefly within the domain 
of the subjective mind. They insist that matters which have to 
do with the reasoning faculties and are subject to the laws of 
evidence are properly subjects for their investigations and must 
ultimately take their proper places among established truths or 
errors. It is not necessary to state more explicitly the attitude 
and purposes of science. Our concern is to determine the best 
method for demonstrating the God-given mission of Christianity, 
convincing men of the reality of sin and the recognized need of 
salvation, of the fact that the believer finds in the atonement a 
means of conscious pardon and in the doctrine of the Holy Spirit a 
blessed power to cleanse the heart and inspire to commendable 
action. “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” Fruit unto holiness 
is the best proof that holiness is real. An earnest religious spirit 
is the best demonstration that conversion is genuine. Passing 
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from death unto life is the indubitable evidence that Christ saves. 
Good works show strong faith. Christ at work is the best proof 
of miracle. The established Christian is the best proof of Christ. 
Christlikeness is the best proof of the Christian. “Going about 
continually doing good”’ is the best proof of Christlikeness. Argu- 
ment alone will never silence the gainsayers. A devoted Christian 
life will put them to shame. To bring forth fruit meet for re- 
pentance is to prove that repentance is the door to pardon and 
peace. “The kingdom of heaven is within you,” and it is a king- 
dom which the natural man, whether scientist, infidel, or world- 
ling, can never enter without complying with the divinely pre- 
scribed conditions; and so long as such persons remain outside this 
spiritual kingdom they cannot know as to its laws nor pass intel- 
ligent judgment upon its nature and benefits. Within this sacred 
realm the experienced Christian is secure. He is superior to argu- 
ment, opposition, ridicule, materialistic investigation, and scien- 
tific conclusion. He is on independent ground. One is his master, 
even Christ. No skeptic can reach him, and few will try. He 
knows whom he has believed, and he carries in his own heart the 
power and blessedness of a life hid with Christ in God. Let him 
make the most of his opportunity. Let him exhibit by word and 
deed the reality of his experience. Let him demonstrate that he 
has Christ put on, the hope of glory formed within by showing 
merey and walking humbly with God. His exemplary life and 
well-directed zeal will convince even the adversaries that there are 
some things worth knowing and possessing which do not come 


within the compass of materialistic philosophy. 

One thing is clear to churchmen and worldling alike, and that 
is that the gospel of doing good is incontestably accredited as the 
most godlike spirit and of the most humane character. Let this 


gospel be preached by Christians as by no other class or clan, and 
soon the God we serve will be enthroned in the universal human 
heart as the One most worthy of adoration. Such a practice 
growing out of such an experience I call the strongest hold of the 
church: 1. It has God behind it. “To do good and to communi- 
vate forget not; for with such sacrifices God is well pleased.” “If 
God be for us, who can be against us?” In the great civil war 
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Abraham Lincoln was asked whether he thought the Lord was on 
our side. “I don’t know,” he said; “I am more concerned whether 
we are on the Lord’s side.” As surely as there is a God we should 
be on his side; and if in being saved and saving others we are not 
on his side, then the whole trend of sacred teaching is misleading 
and the church is founded upon the sand. 2. It has deep-seated 
conviction under it. Spiritual experiences do satisfy the heart of 
man. They are the panacea for moral disease. Every man who 
finds them is sure that he has soul health. Experimental religion 
fits into moral condition as the natural eye fits into its socket. 
3. It has world encouragement around it. The prosperity of the 
church is the glory of the nation. Men desire no union of church 
and state, but they do desire what is better—exalted manhood for 
high statesmanship. Gladstone, the devout Christian, saying his 
prayers and subduing his ugly temper, is the stuff out of which 
the ideal English statesman is made. Washington, the God- 
fearing churchman, is the trusted soldier whom Americans follow 
to victory and then revere as “the father of his country.” The 
world’s heroes have been God's servants. There is to-day no 
discount on a devout character for any position within the gift of 
man. No avowed infidel has ever reached the White House. 
No coarse blasphemer has ever become an American general in 
chief. The whole world fears to trust men who fear not God. 
Let the church, therefore, adhere closely and devoutedly to her 
mission of reforming the continent and of spreading scriptural 
holiness over these lands. The pulpit is best served when it most 


exalts Christ. The sermon is most eloquent when it melts hard 


hearts. The pew is most inviting when the poor are at ease in it. 
The altar is most sacred when washed by the tears of penitents. 
God and humanity are nearest together when mortals ery, “My 
soul fainteth for the courts of the Lord.”’ Men can find pastime 
in clubs, money in business, fame in war, position in polities, fun 
in sports, death in dissipation, but they can find spiritual life only 
in God. This is not theology; it is everyday truth. It is not ora- 
tory; it is the plain bread from heaven that alone can prevent 
eternal starvation. And while the church, under God, is feeding 
her members on this heavenly bread let her also, in ways most 
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practical, demonstrate to the world the full original meaning and 
value of identification with her interests. 

In the early church the privilege of membership signified a 
world of good. Brotherly love was manifested in tangible ways. 
The humblest worthy member was cared for both as to physical 
sustenance and social requirements. Businesslike methods kept 
every material interest in perfect order and created social conditions 
almost ideal. Insurance companies, fraternal orders, and social 
clubs were wholly unnecessary. The worthy poor were relieved, 
and the noble rich found in the church a satisfactory fellowship 
and a wide field for exalted activity. Church membership then 
meant as much to a worldling as American citizenship means to a 
foreigner now. It brought him into the enjoyment of something 
he could not find outside the Christian fold. And this condition 
of things ought as far as possible to be restored. Businesslike 
principles are needed in the church as nowhere else. Commercial 
order and financial integrity would put many a religious society on 
its feet. Pastors uniformly well supported would enjoy a self- 
respect and a fraternity regard to which many of them now are 
strangers. That bishop of ours who remarked in his Conference 
address that if some official members should transact the world’s 
business as they do the Lord’s business they would be discharged 
for unfaithfulness and perhaps imprisoned told the exact truth. 
It follows that neglect which would be criminal in commercial life 
cannot be commendable in church life. These reprehensible 
habits should be revolutionized and the business methods of the 
church should be made to harmonize with the highest ethical sense 
of the age. Such restoration would go far toward the installation 
of old-time prestige and power. The church must command 
the respect of men if she would sway their hearts and control their 
conduct. Responsible leadership in the church must be regulated 
by approved principles. Nothing can safely be left. to chance or 
haphazard conditions. Take, for instance, the present glaring 
inequality in ministerial salaries. One pastor is favored with a 


big church and wealthy parishioners, and is enviously well sup- 


ported; another serves a mission among the poor, and almost 
starves to death. Such a disparity of compensation is incongruous 
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and unchristian. It obtains nowhere else in human society. As 
Rev. E. F. Blanchard has so fittingly suggested, the government 
of the United States does not do business in this way. A postman 
in Polacktown gets as large a salary as a postman in Uppertendom. 
A colonel commanding a regiment of New York millionaires re- 
ceives no larger salary than the colonel of Rough Riders from New 


Mexico. The brakemen of freight trains are as well compensated 


as the brakemen of limited flyers. All secular authority compen- 


sates employees for what they do, not for what they happen to gain 
by force of circumstances. Ought not church authority to learn 
a lesson here? Surely the efficient humble servant ought not to 
suffer in silence while a more exacting favored son revels in luxury. 
So long as he does so suffer the church is not “the light of the 
world.” 

We must in some degree bring back the fraternal spirit of the 
primitive church and adapt it to the conditions of our time. The 
Lord’s work must be done by the Lord’s men in the Lord’s way. 
Grace, system, sagacity, common sense, and business zeal regu- 
lating the secularities of the church would restore to our communion 
very much of its pristine power and glory. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 

AusreEY De VERE was in Ireland during the great famine of 
1846, and was an active member of the Relief Committee. The 
discussions at the meetings of the committee disgusted him because 
all sorts of crude propositions were shot in on the spur of the 
moment, without reference to any general principle or to exact 
facts. Considering that De Vere was a poet and, by general testi- 
mony, the most purely poetic nature of his time, he appears as a 
pretty shrewd observer in some conclusions he drew from those 
large committee meetings: 

1. People cannot really deliberate in public. 

2. An agreement must always be virtually arrived at behind 
the scenes. 

3. Great good temper and tact are quite as requisite as wisdom 
to effect public good. 

4. A person of dignity and suavity is needed as an amalgam at 
such meetings in order to make the rest work together. 

5. Petty jealousies sometimes determine the greatest questions. 

6. When the public are present in numbers each speaker virtu- 
ally addresses the public, or represents their views instead of simply 
speaking his mind. 

7. When tired out men will vote anything to have done with 
the matter. 

8. A meeting has the best chance of working well if practically 
governed by a single individual, who will feel his responsibility and 
be at the trouble of ascertaining what he would be at. 


Last July Professor Masterman, writing on the Atonement in 
the Hibbert Journal, said: “We have left a long way behind the 
old ideas of . . . the imputing of a vicarious offering.” In January, 
in the same Journal, John H. R. Sumner, of Grasmere, makes the 
following adverse comment: 

But have we left a long way behind the facts—the facts as recorded by the evan- 
gelists in their narrative of the grievous suffering and death of a voluntary victim? 
We have, too, as facts the express assertion of the Sufferer that the Son of man came 
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‘“‘to give his life « ransom for many,” and the positive declaration of Saint Peter that 
“Christ also suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to God.” 
The suffering, then, is undisputed, and a definite purpose for it is assigned. That 
purpose is the conveyance to man of an inestimable benefit. These two—the suffer- 
ing and the benefit resulting—are linked together. Can it, then, be maintained that 
the benefit would have been conferred without the suffering? and if the benefit had 
not been conferred, must not the condition of those for whom it was intended have 
remained wretched and miserable, unransomed, far off from God? Is it possible, then 
to eliminate the idea of substitution, of a vicarious offering, from the contemplation 
of the events of the Passion? It is difficult to see how this can be. But there is no 
reason, while recognizing that eternal justice demanded the offering, why we should 
speak in language which attributes to the Deity “ parts and passions,” as an “ angry 
God.” In such a view, as has been indicated, of the cross and Passion of Jesus the 
Son of God—the most extreme, undeserved suffering, resulting in the most supreme 
blessing—may not some hint be found toward the understanding of that which is so 
frequently spoken of as the cruelty of nature? May not all undeserved suffering be 


part of an eternal law by which the greatest possible result and blessing is secured? 


THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE' 


OutT at ———, a few miles toward the mountains, there is no 
service in the churches to-day. There will be no sessions of its 
schools to-morrow. There are a few cases of diphtheria in the 
little town and the authorities are putting these restrictions on 
personal liberty to prevent its spread. Soon after the war the 


yellow fever broke out in New Orleans. The whole country was 


interested in stopping its ravages. From various parts of the 
nation supplies of all kinds, doctors, and nurses flowed in for help. 
So in Havana after the war with Spain. It was a pesthouse. We 
made it a health resort. It cost some valuable lives—like Colonel 
Waring’s, of New York—and much money, but it had to be done. 
So we found Manila ravaged by the rinderpest, cholera, and bubonic 
plague. But its gutters were cleaned, its sewers constructed, 
disinfectants poured abroad by carloads, and now the city is as 
healthy in that respect as Denver. So we have battled with the 
smallpox. A prominent physician in Boston once told me there 


1 Desiring to print it at once and having no space for it elsewhere in this number of the 
Review, we make room among editorial discussions for this address deliverered by Bishop 
Warren in Denver, last December, on the work of the most sagacious, practicable, efficient, 
and formidable movement as yet devised against the liquor traffie—the Anti-Saloon League, 
whose work we have repeatedly commended, and in support of which all Christian people 
ought to rally at once The churches do not know how powerful they are. They are strong 
enough to beat back and strike down the liquor power whenever they go about it with una 
nimity and energy District Attorney Jerome, of New York city, recently told a meeting of 
pastors that no Legislature and no governor would dare to disobey the will of the united 
religious and moral sentiments of the people expressed in clear demands and firmly supported. 
The crushing of the liquor traffic is within the power of the churches 
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had not been a case there in ten years, and the younger doctors 
would not know a case if they saw one. The disease is as common 
as mumps or measles in unvaccinated countries. I see that the 
United States has begun a campaign for vaccinating 8,000,000 in 
the Philippines. They sweep through a whole town at a tiie, 
despite all opposition. 

But a far greater evil than any of these—perhaps than all— 
afflicts this fair land of ours. I refer to the drink habit. First, it 
worse than wastes every year $1,172,563,232, very largelv the 
money of poor and hard-working men. This is the estir te of 
the American Grocer, the organ of the liquor interests. Others 
equally reliable hold that it amounts to $1,500,000,000 per year. 
It is approximately 7-12 beer, 4-12 whisky, ete., 1-12 wine. So 
you see it is largely the poor man’s waste. The ordinary expenses 
of the United States government, including the army, the far sailing 
navy, pensions, Indians, and all miscellaneous running expenses, 
are less than $500,000,000 a year. This does not include interest, 
or payment on the principal of the debt, or the Post Office depart- 
ment. In four months the bibulous capacity of the country would 
absorb it all. With tremendous sacrifice, expense, and toil the 
miners of the country annually extract from the depths of the 
earth and the frozen sands of Cape Nome gold and silver to the 
amount of $151,758,000. This would pay the drink bill about a 
month and a half. All the gold and silver mined in the United 
States from the discovery of America by Christopher Columbus 
till now would only pay the present drink bill about six years. We 
have nearly 200,000 miles of railroads in the country, nearly half 
of all in the world. They carry 600,000,000 passengers and a 
billion tons of freight in a year. Their entire receipts just about 
equal the drink bill. If we could stop all this drinking for eight 
months and turn over the proceeds we could pay the whole national 
debt in that time. But this waste of money is not the heinous item 
in the indictment against intoxicants. It frightfully depreciates 


the drinkers. The verdict of science and experience is that every 
drinker of intoxicants is a deteriorated being. When men of highest 
possible physical efficiency are wanted for the rigors of the north 
pole not a drop is allowed; for tropie heats not a drop, or for athletic 
field not a drop. Its discount is all the way from 10 per cent to 
100, which is zero. Thirty-five years ago deteriorated, wine- 


drinking France was pitted against less-deteriorated, beer-drinking 
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Germany. O, it was most pitiful! Armies that had carried the 
eagles of Napoleon all over the continent were swept away like 
autumn leaves before a tempest, like children’s sand forts before 
rushing ocean waves in a dozen battle fields in a month from Weissen- 
burg to Sedan. Paris, with 200,000 soldiers inside, was invested 
by the same number outside. Seven desperate sorties proved that 
the besiegers were stronger at every point than the besieged could 
be at any. France, glorious France, fell not by bullets but by wine. 
It is a decadent nation to-day, no more to be reckoned on in the 
world’s tremendous affairs except as a tail to some one else’s kite. 
But this is not the most heinous count in this awful indictment 
against drink. January 1, 1890, there were 82,329 prisoners for 
crime in the United States, and it cost $24,987,000 a year to main- 


tain them. Experts charge from two thirds to nine tenths of the 


crime of the land to the drink. The incendiary’s torch is lighted, 
the murderer’s bludgeon swung, the assassin’s knife whetted by 
the accursed drink. The Massachusetts Commissioner put on 
record his judgment that 96 per cent of adult criminals, 75 per cent 
of adult paupers, and 51 per cent of the insane are made so by 
drink. 

Another heinous count in the indictment is this: It is one of 
those sins that curse the father and the children to the third and 
fourth generation. It has a frightful power in heredity. There 
was a man in Brooklyn—lI could take you to his house when I lived 
there—he was prominent in business, in the social and church life 
of the city, hardly anyone more So. But his father had been a 
drunkard. All this man’s brothers and sisters died of the inherited 
curse. His deterioration took the form of obstinate dyspepsia. He 
was in misery for a lifetime. A total abstainer himself, his children 
suffered for the sins of their grandfather. His daughter, a frail girl, 
died at nineteen of consumption; one son died of delirium tremens; 
one shot himself when he saw the delirium tremens coming on, and 
one fled to a part of the country where it was impossible to get 
drink. Seems this law of retribution to the third and fourth gen- 
eration severe? The law of beneficence is written in the same 
sentence, “keeping loving-kindness unto a thousand generations 
of them that love me and keep my commandments.” The law of 
sin exhausts itself in three or four generations; the law of blessing 
flows on for a thousand generations. Well might Mr. Lincoln say, 
“This legalized liquor traffic as carried on in the saloons and grog- 
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shops is the great tragedy of civilization. The saloon has proved 
itself to be the greatest foe, the most blighting curse, that ever 
found a home in our modern civilization. After reconstruction, 
the next great work before us is the prohibition of the liquor traffic 
in all the states and territories.” What would be the effect? In 
the closing days of 1900 a person named Pearson was elected sheriff 
of Portland, Maine. There were 300 saloons. The first day he 
seized 61, and in a week closed every bar in the city. In six months 
business among retail merchants had increased 60 per cent, and he 
turned back 40 per cent of the pauper fund as not needed. 

How shall it be done? What has been done? Not to go back 
beyond our day the Washingtonian movement pledged one half 
million abstainers in three years after 1840. The Sons of Temper- 
ance were organized in 1842; the Templars in 1845; the Good 
Templars in 1851. Father Matthew had a whirlwind reception in 
1850. The Maine Law was enacted in 1851. Getting rid of the 
great curse of slavery absorbed our attention in the fifties and 
sixties. The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union was organized 
in 1874, and the Catholics were roused to new interest about the 
same time. But in spite of all these efforts the consumption of 
alcoholic drink per capita has steadily increased, with slight drops 
in years of hard times, till now we are consuming almost double 
the number of gallons per capita we were in 1880. Why is all this 
clear intelligence, this Christian and social influence, force of pro- 
hibitory law so ineffectual? First, because an army of 210,060, 
including 3,023 women as bar tenders, get employment, profit, 
and wealth from the business. They get so much wealth that they 
can pay licenses and fines, they can hire attorneys, bribe legislators, 
bully electors, and defy public opinion. They are conscienceless. 
They do not mind that they throw on the nondrinkers the awful 
burden of sustaining the wrecks of humanity that they make. Some 
protest against our army of 55,500 men keeping order in the world. 
But there is an army of 100,000 insane and idiots, at least half of 
whom are thrust upon us by this sale of intoxicating drink. They 
do not mind that they send 60,000—seven every hour of day and 
night to drunkards’ graves. That they fill asylums with driveling 


idiots, and numberless homes with unmitigable sorrow. They 
deliberately set themselves to do this. One of the speakers in 
Columbus, Ohio, said this on “How to Build up the Saloon Busi- 
ness’’: “The success of our business is largely dependent on the 
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creation of an appetite for drink. Men who drink liquor will die, 
and if there is no new appetite created our counters will be empty 
as well as our coffers. The open field for the creation of an appe- 
tite is among boys. It will be needful, therefore, that missionary 
work be done among boys, and nickels expended in treats to the 
boys will return in dollars to your tills after the appetite is created.” 
In the face of such a gigantic evil, so widespread, so profitable to 
those who are pushing it, what is to be done? 

First, do not despair of victory. When the corner stone of 
Bunker Hill monument was about to be laid the great crowd pressed 
upon the platform to its great danger of overthrow. The president 
of the occasion begged the crowd to stand back, but he made no 
impression upon them. He asked Mr. Daniel Webster, the orator 
of the occasion, to speak to the people. He did so, but they 
answered him, “ We cannot, it is impossible, Mr. Webster.” “ Impos- 
sible,’ cried Mr. Webster, “nothing is impossible on Bunker 
Hill; back with you.” And back they went. So in view 
of the good sense, ability to know clearly and to do sub- 
limely, I say nothing is impossible to Americans. Well, what shall 
we do? First, welcome every influence in the field. We need 
them all, home influence, Sunday school, public school, personal 
pledge, church work, newspapers, Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, platform addresses, Prohibition Party, Anti-Saloon League. 
O for a thousand regiments to fight this all-prevailing curse! They 
would be none too many. There are many notes of cheer in our 
song. Many a watchman on the heights says the day cometh. 
First, 2,500,000 Sunday school teachers teach temperance to 26,- 
000,000 pupils once every quarter, and especially on the World’s 
Temperance Sunday in November; second, there is much less wine 
and liquor drinking at hotel tables and in the homes of the rich; 
third, 75 per cent of the employers of skilled labor and 50 per cent 
of the employers of unskilled labor require total abstinence on the 
part of their employees. There is reason for it. A watchman in 
a glass factory got muddled one night, and in the morning it was 
found that $12,000 worth of glass was spoiled. One hundred and 
sixty thousand miles of railroads of the 200,000 in the country, 


employing 1,000,000 men, prohibit the use of intoxicants by its 


employees. It is well. A fuddled brain in a minute may sacrifice 
twenty lives and a quarter of a million in property. Life insurance 
companies are recognizing that even the moderate use of liquor 
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shortens life. A tabulation of 124,673 cases by a great English 
company gives a shortening of 43 per cent of the expectation of life 
between the ages of 20 and 70. The expert accountants of the 
greatest company in Australia make it even more than this. The 
conclusions of science are ali unanimous that the use of alcoholic 
liquors is evil, only evil and that continually. I am just back from 
Tennessee. The saloon is banished from all but eleven cities and 
they are sore besieged. 

After a hundred experiments, none of them in vain, the agency 
for which I plead to-day is called the Anti-Saloon League. What 
is that? First, it is not a political party. It is not a third, fourth, 
or tenth party. If it were every other party in the field would 
jump on it with both feet. Yet it has to do with the political pro- 
ceedings. Let me illustrate: 1 lived six years in Philadelphia. 
Slow as that city was reputed to be, it was rapid enough to have 
overtaken all styles of political corruption. It was impossible to 
vote for good men by either ticket, for they were not nominated. 
Then a committee of one hundred reputable citizens organized 
itself, and the first year they found one good, honest, true man in 
all the nominations. They publicly indorsed him in the papers over 
their signatures. He was elected by an amazing majority. The 
next year both parties sought to put up men that could secure such 
indorsement. They indorsed half a dozen regardless of party. All 
were elected. Soon the committee made the mistake of nominating 
a whole ticket. Then all parties united to defeat it. So the Anti- 
Saloon League indorses men for municipal affairs who will be true 
on the anti-saloon question regardless of their party affiliations. In 
this way all parties unite to redeem a town or precinct. This is as 
it should be. All possible forces are none too strong. But especially 
its work is to create, unite, and utilize all the anti-saloon sentiment 
in a city or state for immediate work. First to create. In Ohio 


in one year it printed and distributed 23,000,000 pages of temper- 


ance literature, six pages for every man, woman, and child in the 
state. It held 14,000 week-night mass meetings. It opened 8,000 
churches for such discussions as this. It secured the passage of the 
best local option law yet enacted. It has banished the saloon from 
3 counties, 4 cities, and 850 townships. One can easily see that all 
this requires our contributions. It is so generally successful that 
39 states and territories have adopted its methods, and 400 persons 
are employed in this “business method of reform.” It represents 
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not merely voting right on occasions, but eternal vigilance 
ceaseless activity Nearly every state and city has laws 
limit the times, places, and persons to juor may be 


The Anti-Saloon League seeks to enforce all laws. It is a 


good habit to acquire. Kill the one rattlesnake in the yard where 
your children play even if you cannot find the whole nest back of 
the hills. Once upon a time the whole Jewish nation in Persia was 
in peril of assassination by the decree of Haman. Beautiful Esther, 
a favorite in the king’s court, migiit suppose herself safe from 
slaughter. But Mordecai sent word in to her, “Think not with 
thyself that thou shalt escape in the king’s house, more than all 
the Jews.’’ So she fasted and prayed, faced death, and saved her 
people. Favored citiz ns, blessed with all that wealtl , rehnement, 
culture, education, and Christianity can do, think not that you 
and your house shall escape. There are Hamans se king your sons 


Fast, pray, vive, work, and God will bring deliverans e. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE DEVIL 
OnE who comes much into contact with the brightest young 
men from our best colleges will soon cease to feel surprise, however 
much he may experience regret, at finding that it is assumed as a 


matter finally settled that there is no such person as the devil. 


This is largely due to the fact that modern psychology professes to 


be able to account for all mental phenomena by the mind’s own 
processes, thus excluding the necessity of positing a devil as an 
explanation of the moral evil ever present in the human heart. If 
what was once supposed to be the result of the devil’s activity 
the origin and perpetuation of moral evil in man—can be accounted 
for without the belief in the devil, then the chief rational argument 
for believing in the existence of the devil is gone. 

There can be no doubt that the chief reason for the belief in 
the existence of intelligences with minds essentially like our own 
is that certain results demand belief in such existence. This is true 
alike of God, man, and devils. And it must be admitted that the 
rational argument for the existence of the devil is therefore much 
weaker than for God or men. We believe in the existence of other 
men than ourselves because we have means by which we can dis- 
cover, as we think, that the laws of their thought are the same as 
the laws of our thought, and that they are actuated by the same 
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motives and are occupied with the same interests as ourselves. 
essentially the same argument leads us to belief in the existence of 
a personal God. In the ease of both God and men we find works 
outside of their operations in the human heart which point both 
to their existence and intelligence. But outside the human heart the 
devil has no works to show. If, therefore, his alleged works within 
the human heart can be explained without appeal to his operations 
there seems to be no eall for his existence; his raison d’étre is want- 
ing. This is the sort of reasoning we have to meet. 

The argument would be irrefragable if it could be proved that 
the phenomena connected with moral evil are explicable without 
diabolical influence. But it seems somewhat unreasonable in men 
who profess to hold communion with God and to recognize the 
operations of his Spirit in their hearts to claim that God is neces- 
sary to the explanation of their holy impulses, while the devil is 
not necessary to the explanation of their unholy impulses. If the 
doctrine that the powers inherent in the human mind are sufficient 
to account for all the phenomena of the mind, why apply this to 
the exclusion of the devil, and not to the exclusion of God, from 
the human heart? Besides, it is extremely doubtful whether all 
the phenomena can be accounted for without the supposition of a 
diabolical being. Even if we admitted the evolutionary theory of 
the origin of human sin the question arises as to how we shall explain 
certain facts farther down the line of development. Sinful dis- 
orders once in the heart, we can indeed explain all particular im- 
pulses and acts as a result of them. Sinful feelings and volitions, 
of whatever sort, would be but implications of the general disorder. 
But any careful observer must have noted that there are those 
peculiarities in human thinking, as distinguished from feeling and 
willing, that tend to evil. These peculiarities lend color to the 
thought of some gross deceiver’s influence upon the minds of men. 
Reference is had here to certain phases of religious thought. There 
certainly is no inherent principle in the human mind by which it 
would more willingly go astray in its reasoning on the subject of 
religion than elsewhere. Yet, explain it as we may, there is a per- 
versity in men’s reasoning on religious subjects not found in other 
departments of thought. Men will doubt in religion on the basis 
of arguments that would be thoroughly ineffective in other affairs 


of life. Mystery will not paralyze activity in ordinary matters, but 
in religion it is often sufficient to produce such paralysis. The 
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doctrine that we must | wy ! ing | cannot prove, so ofter 
and so urgently enfore Vy ag t} and so frequently acce pted 
by others, is one that bri } I: , \ l Wg1oUu thought 
Legitimate enough 

such a desire is 

rules governing our cautious procedure in 

like those so often applied to religion, destruct 

of life. The desire to live finds a way to activity re 

hindrances of thought; but though religion has been proved to b 
so fundamental a necessity of the human heart, the human reason 
will permit almost any hindrance to stand in the way of religion. 
To this writer there is no way of accounting 


apparent to all careful students, except on the sup 
is a being who loves : » and to lead human bei 
such a result can produce no beneficent result what he spirit 
that could prompt a being to secure it 1s just what we call diabolical. 
It is by no means a sufficient answer to this to say that men are 
perpetually reasoning incorrectly ; for in all other de partments of 
life than that of religion men correct their errors of reasoning and 
do not perpetuate them. In matters of religion one finds false 
reasoning handed down from age to age, and adopted, with all its 
paralyzing consequences, however frequently the error is pointed 
out. This is done by men otherwise sane and good. All the eyi- 
dence points to an influence outside of these men leading them thus 
astray. The rational argument for the existence of the devil is 
therefore found not so much in moral perversity as in perversity of 
thought concerning God and holy things 

One of the favorite arguments against the existence of the 
devil is an illustration of this perversity of thought. It is often 
said, as though the utterance settled the question, that if there is a 
devil, then there is a fundamental dualism in the universe. Of 
course, no enlightened Christian can for a moment aecept the idea 
of such a dualism. Sut the doctrine of the existence of the devil 


} 
| 


does not carry with it a fundamental dualism in the universe In 


} 


order to this that doctrine ui lve maintain th lf-existent 


character of the devil ! it might be fieult to say exactly 


what the Christian doctrine of the vil is, it is certain that it 
attributes to him no infinite attributes, but only great cunning and 
power, and a quality of practical omnipresence 
power is sometimes x plain d on the theory of a 

19 
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doing the bidding of their head. The general supposition has been 
that Satan and all his hosts are creatures of God, originally perfectly 
holy, but now fallen to a depth far greater than that of men. The 
whole subject carries with it difficulties exceedingly troublesome; 
but the doctrine of an eternal evil being is no part of the Christian 
doctrine. Yet the assertion of this dualism has persistently re- 
curred as though it were true. In any other department of thought 
than that of religion the problem would be thought through before 
the assertion were made, and then it would not be made. On the 
other hand, in all the principal orthodox tenets the thinking has 
been so thorough that the essence of them survives in spite of all 
changes of thought in other departments, and they are found cap- 
able of adjustment to all newly discovered truths. The truth is 
always worth our search whether or not it possesses any apparent 
practical utility; but when the utility of the belief in the existence 
of the devil is desired it is well to point out that there is not only 
a theoretical but a practical demand for such a belief. The belief 
that whatever depths of depravity may exhibit themselves in human 
beings are capable of explanation by reference to the nature of the 
human heart tends to deprive us of one of the most impressive 
descriptions of sin. The sinfulness of the human heart is not ren- 


dered more odious by denying that the devil inspires it, and by 


affirming that specific examples of sin illustrate the depths of human 
depravity. The result of such a view is not to make men feel the 
need of a renewal of their moral nature. Rather is it to cause them 
to deny the enormity of their wicked acts. Men cannot endure 
the doctrine of their own total depravity, but seek some mitigation 
of it. If the sin cannot be attributed to diabolical inspiration men 
will not attribute it to their own evil natures, but deny its heinous- 
ness. This can be verified both by self-examination and also by 
the history of the doctrines of sin and of the devil, for faith in them 
rises and falls simultaneously. Wherever the doctrine of the devil 
is firmly held the consciousness of sin is deep and strong. And 
very naturally, since, as goodness is enhanced in the estimate of 
men by the thought that there is One perfectly good, so sin is 
debased by the thought that there is one wholly bad. To be like 
God is the highest hope of the aspiring soul; to be like the devil is 
his greatest fear. Thus the doctrine of the devil is seen to have 
both a theoretical, rational, and a practical justification. 
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REPETITION IN THE DISCOURSES OF JE 


A novice in Bible reading, on comparing the text in Matt. 7. 11 with 
Luke 11. 13, will very readily reach the conclusion that there is a palpable 
discrepancy between these two evangelists. In Matthew we read: “If ye 
then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, how 
much more shall your Father which is in heaven give good things to them 
that ask him?” In Luke we read the identical language of Matthew with 
the exception that Luke writes he will give “the Holy Spirit” instead of 
“good things.” Again, if our supposed novice should read the text found 
in Matt. 6. 24, “No man can serve two masters: for either he will hate 
the one, and love the other; or else he will hold to the one, and despise 
the other. Ye cannot serve God and mammon,” and then turn to Luke 
16. 13, he will read the same language, verbatim et punctatim, with the 
exception that Luke uses the word “servant” instead of “man.” Here is 
a plain verbal discrepancy. How can these two evangelists be reconciled? 
These and many other such variations admit of very easy explanation 
when the attention of an inexperienced reader is directed to the fact that 
these two evangelists, while recording nearly the same words of Jesus, 
represent him as speaking on different occasions. The first verse quoted 
from Matthew occurs in the Sermon on the Mount, which was delivered 
during the first year of the Lord’s ministry, and was repeated, according 
to Luke, in a discourse to his disciples on the subject of prayer during 
the third year of his ministry. The second verse cited from the Sermon 
on the Mount was also repeated, according to Luke, in a discourse to the 


disciples during the third year of his ministry. In assigning these dates 


we have followed the commonly received chronology of the King James 
Version. As we shall mention other instances of repetition by our divine 
Lord in his public discourses, it may be well at the beginning to indicate 
other sources of proof that he was speaking at different times, and often 
to different assemblies. By reference to any Harmony of the Gospels, 
such as Strong’s, Robinson’s, or Whedon’s, found in the preface of his 
Commentary on Matthew, any reader will observe that the various occa- 
sions we mention are separated by distinct and sometimes by long inter- 
vals of time. The harmonists, let it be remembered, endeavor to arrange 
in chronological order all the events in the life of Christ recorded by the 
evangelists. A careful observance of the context in the gospels compared, 
where a difference of time, place, and occasion is often indicated, will 
afford the clearest proof of repetition. Assuming the unity and integrity 
of the Sermon on the Mount recorded by Matthew, and comparing certain 
passages with their parallels in the gospel of Luke, we find that these 
portions in Luke are repetitions from the Sermon on the Mount contained 
in other discourses subsequently delivered by Jesus. Neither Matthew nor 
Luke records the sermon in full, Luke omits in his briefer report of it, 
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found in the sixth chapter of |} rospel, the “blessings” of Matthew, but 
records some antithetic “woes Mark omits the sermon altogether, but 
he records a few of its utterances spoken afterward in other discourses. 
Besides the Sermon on the it, Mark omits likewise nearly all the 
parables of Jesus and most of long discourses. For this reason proofs 
and examples of repetition t eaching of the Lord must necessarily 


be taken mainly from the other 0 synoptics, Matthew and Luke. Refer- 


ence has already been made to the repetition of Matt. 7. 11 in Luke 11. 13. 
It will be seen by rez y tl two evangelists consecutively that the 
Lord’s Prayer recorded by in the Sermon on the Mount, 6. 9-13, 
and another paragraph on th ibject of prayer, 7. 7-11, are repeated to- 
gether in the separate disc« n prayer recorded by Luke in 11. 2-13. 
It may likewise be seen that the beautiful lesson on Providence recorded 
by Matthew in 6. 25-33, u in Luke 12. 22-31, as part of a discourse 
delivered on another oct ! That Matthew and Luke represent the 
Master as speaking at different times may be seen by referring to the dates 
assigned in the captions of these chapters in Bibles that contain chrono 
logical references; by consulting a Harmony of the Gospels; and especially 
by closely observing the texts of the chapters compared, where a differ 
ence in time and occasion is usually noted. Not only do we observe the 
evidences of repetition from the Sermon on 1e Mount by comparing 
Matthew with Luke, but also by comparing one part of Matthew with 
another. The passage on s lenial found in the Sermon on the Mount, 
beginning, “If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out and cast it from thee,” 
is repeated in a discourse on humility, delivered afterward to the disciples 
when they came to Jesus, asking, “Who is the greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven?” Compare Matt. 5. 29, 30 with 1 8, 9. The law of divorce con- 
tained in the Sermon on the Mount is repeated in the answer of Christ to 
the question of some Pharist vho came to him while he was beyond the 
Jordan, “tempting him, and \ into him, Is it lawful for a man to put 
away his wife for every cause?” Compare Matt. 5. 32 with 19. 9. Other 
instances of repetition from the Sermon on the Mount might be given, but 
these will suffice for our purpos¢ Some of the parables of Jesus may 
have been repeated durin lis ministry, but if they were we have no posi- 
tive evidence of fact pt in one instance. By comparing the parable 
of the pounds i uke 27 with the parable of the talents in Matt 
24 ‘ ’ serve n only a general analogy but much sameness of 
detail. These parables present different phases of the same subject, human 
responsibility. In the parable of the pounds the ten servants, who are 
presumed to be men of equal capacity, as they receive each a pound in 
trust, are rewarded according to their fidelity. In the parable of the 
talents the servants receive five, two, and one talent, respectively, accord- 
ing to their several ability, and the faithful ones receive each a reward 
proportioned to his capacity 1 fidelity In each parable the unfaithful 
servant attempts to excuse mself, and receives his master’s condemnation 
in terms almost identics to the times and places when and where 
these parables were deliver there can be no doubt. We learn from Luke 
19 that Jesus spoke the parable of the pounds as he was drawing near 
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to the city of Jerusalem i i y thither before his crucifixion 
Krom Matt. 24. 3 we learn that the d ch contains the parable 
of the talents was spoken some day: ter as at with some of his dis- 
ciples on the Mount of Olives. 

It is just as easy to point out repetitions of some of the aphorisms of 
our Lord. In all three of the synoptics is one, “Unto him that hath 
shall be given, but from him that hath not even that which he hath shall 
be taken away,” follows the parable of the sower, In Matthew and Luke 
we see it also appended to the parables of the talents and pounds. Here 
are obviously three different occasions when the same aphorism was 
spoken. Take another of these proverbial sayings: “For every one that 
exalteth himself shall be abased, but he that humbleth himself shall be 
exalted.” By reference to Matt. 23. 12; Luke 14. 11; 18. 14, it will be seen 
that this proverb was spoken on three different occasions: first, according 
to Matthew, when Jesus was addressing a multitude in Jerusalem; second, 
according to Luke, at a feast in the house of a Pharisee; and third, as a 
moral to the parable of the Pharisee and publican. 

When the Word was made flesh he became subject to all human con- 
ditions. The Treasure of Divine Wisdom was contained in an earthen 
vessel. His hearers were generally insusceptible to spiritual truth. Their 
memories were weak, and their understandings dull. Jesus often reproved 
them for their moral and intellectual stupidity: “Are ye also yet without 
understanding?” Hence it was necessary to repeat often the same truths 
in the same language. Again, Jesus was subject to the limitations of 
human language. Words are signs of ideas, and they should be suitable 


vehicles for the ideas they convey. They should fit them precisely as 


clothes do the individuals for whom they are made. Too great a variety 
of words weakens or obscures the ideas they are intended to express. If it 
was necessary for Jesus to repeat the same truths it was equally necessary 
for him to use the same words. All teachers and speakers must neces- 
sarily repeat a great deal. Max Miiller says, “True and right things should 
often be repeated,” and there is a fine French proverb which says, ‘“Repeti- 
tion is the mother of education.” A teacher is obliged to repeat very often 
the same lessons in the same language Mrs. Susannah Wesley, when 
asked why she repeated a thing to a child twenty times, wisely answered, 
“Because nineteen times will not do.” The popular lecturer repeats, it 
may be, for the hundredth time a lecture which is received with enthu- 
siastic applause. The political orator repeats over and over the same 
speech during a political campaign. There should be no exception of the 
pulpit. A carefully prepared sermon, the result of much patient study and 
research, should be delivered often to different congregations. Accurate 
definitions, forceful arguments, striking illustrations and _ incidents, 
should often be repeated when the same subject is treated. Besides the 
benefit to the hearers, the preacher speaks with more ease and effect on 
account of the familiarity with his subject acquired by frequent repetition. 
Whitefield confessed that he preached a sermon with greatest effect when 
he had delivered it for the hundredth time. There may be a positive gain 
to preacher and hearer by licious repetition. Of course no one will 
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understand us as recommending the repetition of a discourse so frequently 

as to render it stale and monotonous. A discourse may be substantially 

repeated, with such variations as are necessary to adapt it to different 

audiences under changed conditions. This was the method of Jesus, the 

Prince of preachers J. S. Bryan. 
Sparta, Georgia 


THE UNDISCOVERED BROTHER 


“Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 

So in every age, in every nation, and in every church there have been 
men—and truly great men—who were allowed to live and die like the 
“mute, inglorious Milton” mentioned in the poem a portion of which is 
quoted above. And doubtless there are even now in most of our Confer- 
ences a few men—and good men, too—whose real abilities are as yet un- 
recognized and whose earnest efforts are apparently unappreciated. They 
are the undiscovered brethren. The brother in question has not been dis- 
covered by his brethren; and the evidence is that programmes are gotten 
up for the various conventions, rallies, and special occasions without his 
counsel or coiperation. And he is undiscovered by his presiding elder, 
the evidence in this case being the grade of appointments he receives from 
time to time. In some instances the brother does not even know himself, 
is not aware of the number and value of the talents in his possession. He 
has no idea that he is in any way overlooked by his brethren, and never 
dreams that he is constantly kept on charges much smaller than he could 
easily handle. He has not been awakened to the fact that his eloquence 
would adorn any pulpit in his Conference and his erudition and ability 
edify the most cultured congregation. Now, on the principle “Where igno- 
rance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise,” the brother who is thus ignorant of his 
own greatness and just deserts may be happy in his work. The peaceful 
serenity of his life will be disturbed only as he may advance toward self- 
discovery. But such neglect of the wise precept of the pagan sage, “Know 
thyself,” is indeed rare. In most instances the undiscovered brother has 
some time since passed the important stage of self-discovery, and is now in 
that restless, if not unhappy, state of mind which is the result of the un- 
Columbus-like spirit of his brethren and presiding elder—especially the 
latter. We do not have in mind one (however similar his state of mind 
may be) who has been discovered by his presiding elder and by most of his 
brethren, but who is not aware of the fact nor of the nature of the dis- 
covery—the man who has more ambition than ability, more self-love than 
sound sense: or who is known to possess eccentricities that make him 
ineligible for the more important charges. Such a brother may be 
likened unto a much maligned animal—the more prominent he becomes 
the more noticeable are his ears. But we have in mind the brother who 
has something more than usual ability and who is not self-deceived in his 
belief of what he can do if given the opportunity. Such a man was Dr. 
Gunsaulus, of Chicago. When a young man his Conference authorities, 
failing to discover him, kept nding him to very small appointments. 
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Finally, he said in so many words that he ought to have larger appoint- 
ments; and when next appointed to a small charge refused to accept it, 
preferring to go out of the denomination for a larger field. The result 
proves that he knew himself better than did his presiding elder or his 
bishop. Such men, when undiscovered, are restive, and justly so. Al- 
though we must not be understood to recommend the course taken by Mr. 
Gunsaulus. We show a more excellent way 

The undiscovered brother we write of has pure aspirations. He seeks 
a larger field because he feels sure it will give him larger opportunities to 
do good. He knows, of course, that appointments have their material side, 
and like any normal Methodist preacher he is always willing to enlarge 
the sphere of his influence at better rates; but, deeper than this, he aspires 
to a so-called higher place for the reason that he believes it will give him 
a greater reach of power to bless his fellow men. And it is meet and 
right that he should thus aspire. But his aspirations do not appreciably 
affect the grade of his appointments. Aspiration is commendable, but is 
not sufficient to bring the undiscovered brother to the front. Then there 
is something which a few at least deem a more efficient remedy for min- 
isterial obscurity, namely, manipulation. The brother must push and 
pull himself into prominence. We are compelled to believe that here and 
there a minister accepts and acts upon this principle. It is true that merit 
alone might wait a lifetime, and wait in vain, for recognition. Merit will 
enable one to maintain himself in a higher position, but to obtain said 
higher position usually requires something more. That something is said 
by some to be manipulation. This is certainly true among politicians, and 
if it be true to any degree among preachers “tell it not in Gath, publish it 
not in the streets of Askelon.” But there is something better for the 
undiscovered brother than either aspiration or manipulation, namely, 
honest, persistent, and vigorous efforts to do his whole duty and more in 
the appointment where he is. Viewed from the right standpoint, no man 
is ever bigger than the appointment he may be sent to. There is nothing 
small in the kingdom of God. Secretary Shaw said recently at San Fran- 
cisco to an audience of young men: “For every dollar received as wages 
from your employer do two dollars’ worth of honest work, and it will not 
be long before somebody discovers you.” The same truth applies to the 
preacher, though it is not always so believed and practiced. For the un- 
discovered brother this is the royal path from his obscurity. It is possible, 
but it is rare that a brother who makes the very best of his present place 
should long remain hidden from eyes that covet the sight and knowledge 
of such as he. Labor omnia vincit, even the blindness and stupidity of 
presiding elders and bishops. Therefore, as a means of being discovered, 
now abideth aspiration, manipulation, perspiration, these three: but the 
greatest of these is perspiration. WILLIAM CLARK. 

Red Bluff, California. ———— 


GOETHE’S INTERPRETATION OF MISERY AND OF THE CROSS 


Berore Johann Wolfgang von Goethe was twenty-five years of age he 
had written two volumes, namely, Gitz von Berlichengen and The Sorrows 
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of Werther. The first was a history of German Knighthood; the second, 
an interpretation of the feeling which existed in the European states after 
the infidelity and agnosticism of the earlier days. These volumes, 
especially Gitz, attracted the attention of Karl August, who invited 
Goethe to make his home at the imperial palace at Weimar. The invita- 
tion was accepted, and he remained with the royal family for more than 
fifty years. Here he pursued his literary labors, and was considerably 
interested in politics, being German secretary of war during one period 
in 1815. Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship was written when Goethe was 
about forty-four. Faust was spasmodically produced during his whole 
life. The Sorrows of Werther and his Gitz von Berlichengen were the 
stepping-stones to fame. After their publication he was the literary idol. 
In the Sorrows of Werther Goethe had so depicted the sorrows of man- 
kind, so touched human nature as it is in its misery, that he was soon 
known in every home, whether of poet or of peasant. However, this book 
did much harm by stimulating suicide in the despondent. It was the 
physician correctly diagnosing his patient’s malady but failing to leave 
a remedy. Thomas Carlyle says that in Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship 
“Goethe knows that the universe is full of goodness, that whatever has 
being has beauty.” This is essentially Goethe’s viewpoint. Contentment, 
with him, is to be found in viewing even misery and sin as good for man, 
rather than as a curse to him. He says: “But what a task was it, not only 
to be patient with the earth, and let it lie beneath us, we appealing to a 
higher birthplace; but also to recognize humility and poverty, mockery 
and despite, disgrace and wretchedness, suffering and death, to recognize 
these things as divine; nay, even on sin and crime to look not as hin- 
drances, but to honor and love them as furtherances of what is holy.” 
Such interpretation of misery and sin is natural, but not scriptural. It is 
the highest philosophy this world can produce, but it is not heavenly 
teaching. Why should one pass through swamps and sloughs simply to 
know their existence? There is plenty of good solid ground for our feet. 
Of what value is it in life to live miserably simply to know what misery 
is? If one, however, should live a miserable life full of suffering and 
trial for the sake of others, as did the Son of God, then this philosophy 
would be commendable. Goethe's life was a struggle after excellence in 
all things, but it was the natural man struggling without the assistance 
which comes from heaven in the Holy Spirit. He could many times have 
driven a dagger into his own breast He understood misery, kept it to 
himself, and sought a philosophy that would relieve, never agreeing that 
a correct interpretation is given of life only by Him who said, “Come 
unto me.” It seems a useless waste of soul and body to neglect this call 
from God and then try to work out the problem of life in wretched, 
miserable experiences—then turning again from these sad experiences and 
endeavor to formulate a philosophy of life from them. We prefer heavenly 
instruction. Thomas Carlyle again says that the best chapter that has 
ever been written on Christianity is found in Wilhelm Meister’s Appren 
ticeship. Now what is its teaching? “‘Permit me one question,’ said 
Wilhelm: ‘As you have set up the life of this divine Man for a pattern and 
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example, have you likewise selected his sufferings, his death as a model of 
exalted patience?’ ‘Undoubtedly we have,’ replied the Eldest. ‘Of this 
we make no secret; but we draw a veil over those sufferings, even because 
we reverence them so highly. We hold it a damnable audacity to bring 
forth that torturing cross, and the Holy One who suffers on it, or to expose 
them to the light of the sun, which hid its face when a reckless world 
forced such a sight on it; to take these mysterious secrets, in which the 
divine depth of sorrow lies hid, and play with them, fondle them, trick 
them out.’”’ Goethe would make the cross sub rosa. How different do the 
apostles act and teach. Hear Paul: “But we preach Christ crucified, unto 
the Jews a stumbling-block, and unto the Greeks foolishness.” The very 
progress of the gospel depended on the preaching of the cross. The cross 
must be produced in this world. “Hold thou thy cross before my waking 
eyes” is not only the last thought of the Christian heart, but the first. 
The cross must be displayed before men’s eyes that they may see the real 
meaning of sin. The death of Jesus must be placed upon every man’s 
shoulders that he may behold crimes which sin will commit. The cross 
displayed constantly, in its redeeming love, is not alone the Christian’s 
safeguard, but his hope of glory. The cross which was his stumbling- 
block to show him his sin becomes the power of God unto salvation from 
his sin. “God forbid,” says the apostle, “that I should glory, save in the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Goethe is in error. The cross must be 
brought forward continually. 

The unspiritualized mind of the carnal man always rebels against the 
production of the cross, while he at the same time commends in high 
terms the general system of Christianity and classifies it with the world’s 
great religions, of which he says there are several. In Goethe we find a 
representative of the highest type of unspiritualized manhood. Of his 
general character we may say the same that Father Taylor said of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, “He is a lovely sinner.” EpWIN HAMLIN CARR. 

New York city. 


THE ULTIMATE AIM OF THE STUDY OF MODERN LANGUAGES 


Wuy do we study modern languages? What is the ultimate aim which 
justifies us in spending years upon work in French, Italian, Spanish, Ger- 
man, or any other modern tongue? It is not conversational ability alone, 
important as that is. Surely the ear, the eye, the tongue must all be 
trained; the student who can read German but who looks blank when it 
is spoken, and whose vocabulary is limited to ja and nein and a few set 
phrases uttered in parrot-fashion, does not really know German. To know 
it he must be able to talk correctly and easily; yet that is not the great 
aim; it is essential, but not ultimate. Nor is the great aim a knowledge 
of what might be called the structure and the mechanism of a language, 
although one must have that knowledge. The student of French must 
know the syntax of the language; he must master it, but as a means, not 
an end. Of itself, it is but the skeleton of true knowledge. We seek the 
living thing. An appreciation of the literature, which brings with it a 
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conception of the character of the people, is a higher aim, though not the 
highest. The student who, as the result of earnest work, feels somewhat 
of the beauty and the strength of both style and thought in Wilhelm Tell, 
in Maria Stuart, in Nathan der Weise, in Faust, is far along in his study 
of German. To conversational ability and to a theoretical knowledge of 
the language he has added the literary element, which includes the power 
to think and to feel as Germans think and feel, and to see what is, to them, 
the meaning of life. For, sooner or later, all study resolves itself into a 
problem of life. Now, let the same student use his knowledge of German 
as a help to the understanding of his mother tongue. If that is English 
his appreciation of it should be the keener and his use of it the more in- 
telligent because of his study of the cognate Teutonic language. Goethe 
said, ““‘He who knows nothing of a foreign language knows nothing of his 
own.” We may not accept that thought fully, but we can modify it to this, 
which we must believe: He who knows much of his own language must 
know much of others. Especially is it true that, to understand English, 
with its foundations deep in the Teutonic and the Latin languages, we 
need to understand French and German, the other modern languages of 
Europe, and, indeed, the classic tongues, as well, of the Indo-European 
group. More than knowing German is knowing English better because of 
the German. This leads to the ultimate aim, a comparative study of the 
literature of modern languages for the intellectual and spiritual meaning, 
for the life, that is in them. Literature, we know, “is born of life’; it is 
life itself; it is thought, feeling, passion, made permanent and universal. 
The great poems, as the Iliad, the Atneid, the Mahabharata, the Divina 
Commedia, Faust, Hamlet, are centered about human life. Because they 
deal with the elemental facts of life, they live themselves. When, by 
comparative study, we see the oneness, in spite of apparent differences, in 
the conceptions of life given by Hugo, Balzac, Lessing, Schiller, Goethe, 
Tasso, Dante, Browning, Shakespeare, we have reached the ultimate aim 
of the study of modern languages. Then we have a broader, a clearer 
vision of life than if we looked at it from the angle of our own language 
and literature alone. Then life itself means more. 
Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio. Grace L. RosBinson. 
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THE MINISTER AT PRAYER MEETING 


Tue student of Christian institutions has not given sufficient attention, 
perhaps, to the prayer meeting and its place in Christian history. In the 
Scriptures there are hints of meetings for prayer, but the institution as 
we have it did not take its place fully until after the apostolic age. We 
read in the Old Testament that “they that feared the Lord spake often 
one to another, and a book of remembrance was written.” It was perhaps 
on some such occasion as this that they spoke to each other concerning 
the things of God. The Pentecost was a prayer meeting in its fullest 
sense. It was a gathering of a remarkable body of people who poured 
out their souls before God while they waited for the fulfillment of the 
“promise of the Father.” The sacred narrative says: “And when they 
were come in, they went up into the upper chamber, where they were 
abiding; both Peter and John and James and Andrew, Philip and Thomas, 
Bartholomew and Matthew, James the son of Alphwus, and Simon the 
Zealot, and Judas the son of James. These all with one accord continued 
steadfastly in prayer, with the women, and Mary the mother of Jesus, 
and with his brethren” (Acts 1. 13-14). We have quoted from the revision 
of 1881. The margin of this revision suggests in place of Judas the “son” 
of James, the “brother” of James, as in the King James version. The 
matter to be noticed, however, in this connection is that apparently it 
was a prayer meeting composed of all the church. The presence of the 
women and of the brethren generally indicated that it must have been by 
some previous purpose or understanding that they were thus assembled, 
and the history seems to indicate that they continued in prayer, not 
perhaps all the time, but certainly at stated intervals, until the day of 
Pentecost, when they were all with one accord in one place, “and they 
were all filled with the Holy Spirit, and began to speak with other tongues, 
as the Spirit gave them utterance.” 

This meeting in its composition bears a striking resemblance to the 
ordinary prayer meeting, which is common to the whole church of Jesus 
Christ. The prayer meeting is not an institution of any particular denom- 
ination. AJjl Christians regard the prayer meeting as one of the essentials 
of the Christian church, and only on extraordinary occasions is the formal 
prayer meeting displaced by anything else. The prayer meeting may be 
regarded, therefore, as the center of the spiritual life of the church. This 


does not for a moment diminish the proper estimate of the preaching 
service, where the people assemble together to hear the Word of God, to 
partake of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and to receive such in- 
struction as comes from the Holy Word through the pastor of the church. 
But it is the place where, as such, the real spiritual forces gather. It 
is a place of heavenly communion where all kinds of people meet together 
—the cultured and the uncultured, the ignorant and the learned, those 
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who are able to give testimony in grammatical form and those whose 
speech is broken and whose language is lame. They meet together for 
one common purpose: to secure an increase of grace. The inner life is 
revealed there, it is so unconventional and unconscious. On other public 
occasions there is a certain frigidity, growing out of the formal character 
of worship, but here all are at ease, and each one is conscious that he is 
surrounded by brethren with the same difficulties, the same anxieties, 
similar sorrows, and the same faith. People who meet week by week 
in the same relations learn to know each other; they become acquainted 
with their deepest feelings. If they are languid, formal, merely per- 
functory in their utterances or prayers, it becomes known to all around 
them; the prayer meeting is indeed the place where the people meet for 
the closest spiritual relationship 

Further, the prayer meeting is the center of the power of the church. 
There is power in the ministry of the Word. All who are familiar with 
church life know how moving and how impressive are the ministrations 
of the sanctuary. The sermon is the fruitage of the thought and heart 
life of the preacher, and is the presentation of the Word of God for 
instruction, for encouragement, for exhortation. Some of the mightiest 
influences have proceeded from the public worship. Faithfully preached 
and expounded, the Word of God maintains the vigor, the intellectual 
strength, and the onward movement of the church, but the prayer meeting 
is often the place where the revival is born. The pastor can notice the 
progress of his church toward a spiritual movement by the interest of 
the people in the place of prayer. The prayer meeting is like a leaven 
which permeates the whole body; it is like a fire driving the coldness out 
and bringing in the warmth of the Christian life; it is like a stream 
growing in force until it becomes a mighty river. 

When the people of God are all aglow with love and life the prayer 
meeting is an inspiration whose influence none can measure. If such is 
its importance the minister’s relation to it is of the utmost significance. 
He, under Christ, is its head, and he should regard the conduct of the 
prayer meeting as one of the most important duties placed upon him as 
the pastor of a church. It should have his thought, his prayers, his care. 
He will be as anxious that his prayer meeting shall be well attended as 
the preaching service. This he will not accomplish by publicly insisting 
on the attendance of the people or formally pushing it into prominence, 
as though it were the only thing requiring attention, but by so conduct- 
ing the prayer meetings and so inspiring the people that they will be 
present almost involuntarily, without the consciousness of a desire to 
remain away. He must, therefore, make as careful preparation for con- 
ducting a prayer meeting as for the preaching of a sermon 

Only recently a layman, explaining the success of an eminent New 
York preacher, stated that he was able to conduct his prayer meeting 


in a way that enlisted the interest of all present, and consequently secured 
the attendance of many who would not otherwise have come to the 
place of prayer. The pastor's plans, therefore, should be laid as carefully 
for his week-day meeting as for the Sabbath. It would be well for the 
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minister also to have special subjects on which to speak at the different 
meetings, such as would awaken the interest and secure the profit of the 
people. It would not be unwise to have a programme in his mind cover- 
ing three months in advance, but we doubt the wisdom of printing the 
programme or making it a matter of preannouncement. He should have 
no plan, however, which would make it difficult for him to change the 
subject when some incident, or some peculiar condition of the church, or 
some peculiar interest in his own heart should prompt him to do so 
A stereotyped plan from which there is no variation is worse than no 
plan at all. We are simply trying to impress the thought that an orderly 
arrangement of a prayer meeting service as to its topics and method is 
worthy of the careful consideration of the pastor. 

There should be also in the conduct of the prayer meeting a proper 
proportion between the different parts of the service. This, of course, 
will depend in a measure upon the number of people present, and upon 
their readiness to take part in the service. Granting, however, that there 
is a good attendance of men and women who could share in the service, 
the pastor should make a suitable proportion between the time occupied 
by his own remarks, in prayer, and in the testimony of believers. Some- 
times the one only is employed to the exclusion of the other, and perhaps 
that is necessary. It is the thought of the writer that there is a tendency 
in our time to diminish the time allotted to the prayers of the people 
and to substitute exhortation, or Christian experience. It must always 
be remembered that the prayer meeting is the place where the people 
come to call upon God, and testimony should not be carried to such an 
extent as to withdraw the minds of those present from the supreme duty 
of the hour, namely, to wrestle with God in prayer. 

It is not well, however, to have all the services alike. There are times 
when the service should be prayer without testimony, others when testi- 
mony should be predominant. The intent of this paper is to urge the 
importance of the prayer meeting as an integral part of the church life. 
The prayer meeting must not die. It must not even flag. Should the 
public worship on the Sabbath diminish in numbers, should the preaching 
fail in securing the proper attendance of the people, the church is not a 
failure, nor is it really declining, as long as the prayer meetings are well 
filled and the interest of the people in this branch of the service main- 
tained. The subject of the prayer meeting is specially opportune at this 
time of the year, when so many people are looking for a baptism of the 
Holy Spirit and for a revival of God’s work 


MELCHIZEDEK, THE PRIEST-KING 


In the seventh chapter of the letter to the Hebrews the author has 
reached a topic of the utmost importance, namely, the priesthood of 
Christ It is a topic of great difficulty. The argument in our modern 
view is strange and needs careful study to appreciate its significance. 
It has been a constant inquiry among expositors as to who Melchizedek 
was. It is clear that he was a priest whose history and authority had a 
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meaning which at this distance of time may not be fully comprehended 
There must have been something in Melchizedek and in his priesthood to 
command the reverence of so great a patriarch as Abraham. The ma 
terials for the study of Melchizedek are exceedingly limited. They are 
confined to Gen. 14. 18-20; Psa. 110. 4; Heb. 7. 1-4, 10, 11. 

Dr. John Henry Hopkins, in the American Church Review, is repre- 
sented in the Expository Times as saying: “If we consult the general 
run of commentaries we find that Melchizedek was a petty Canaanitish 
prince, who had preserved the faith in the true and only God in the midst 
of a number of other nations, all of whom were pagans and idolaters of 
the worst description; and that this Melchizedek was a priest of the Most 
High God as well as a king; also that the seat of his kingdom was Salem, 
afterward known as Jerusalem. When we are told of him that he was 
without father, without mother, without descent (or genealogy), without 
beginning of days or end of life, the explanation given us of these words 
is that no record is found of the name of his father or mother or ances- 
tors, or of his birth or death. Yet we are required to believe that this 
petty ruler of a petty Canaanitish town, this Gentile of unknown gene- 
alogy, was spiritually so superior to Abraham, the friend of God and 
father of the faithful, that Abraham paid him the tithes in acknowledg 
ment of his nearer approach to God, and received the blessing as the less 
is blessed of the better.”” Dr. Hopkins’s short and emphatic comment is, 
“It is impossible.” 

The history in Genesis is so brief that we may justly claim that if all 
were known the homage of Abraham would be justified. We can hardly 
suppose that this particular history would have been selected with such 
high typical significance if it had not historically justified itself as 
suitable. We may therefore gather from these brief historical references 
something of the qualifications of Melchizedek which occupy so prominent 
a place in the argument of the epistle. 

His name was significant—King of Righteousness—fitly representing 
the fundamental Old Testament conception of that term. It is one of the 
common words of the Old Testament. This word indicates his personal 
righteousness, and also his rule of righteousness. He was a righteous 
king. His kingdom was not a large one, but size does not necessarily 
constitute greatness. In the point of view of this suggestion he was a 
great king because he was a righteous king. When we look further into 
this historica! reference we discover other characteristics applied to him 
of even greater significance. He was king of Salem (SaciAci¢ Ladzu). Two 
views of its location have been held. Salem, near Scythopolis, in Samaria, 
is one view; the other is that Salem was ancient Jerusalem. The latter 
is the more probable view, inasmuch as it conforms to the older traditions 


and also because Salem (D2) is the name of Jerusalem given in Psa. 76. 3. 
The place, however, is not important to the argument except in so far as it 
gives dignity to his kingdom. It is the name of the holy city, Jerusalem, 
held in such high reverence by all true Jews. Delitzsch says, “The 
situation of Jerusalem is perfectly suitable for what is recorded in Gen. 
14. 17, sq.” There is force, however, in the meaning of the phrase King 
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of Salem—King of Peace. A kingdom of peace in the midst of a hostile 
world is also a conception of great dignity. The tribal communities at 
that time were mostly at war. This person is designated as a peaceful 
king, perhaps also as a king whose rule was promotive of peace. This 
adds, we think, to the dignity of his position. 

In Melchizedek there was also combined the dignity of the priesthood. 
The union of the kingship and the priesthood was not uncommon. He is 
also set forth as the priest of the Most High God. The meaning is not 
that he was priest of one who was highest among other gods, like Jupiter 
among the gods of Greece, but the priest of the supreme God. His dignity 
is further affirmed by the attitude of the patriarch Abraham toward him. 
He blessed Abraham, saying, “Blessed be Abram of God Most High, 
possessor of heaven and earth.” This shows his superiority, and the ac- 
ceptance of the blessing on the part of Abraham indicates his recognition 
of the priestly character of Melchizedek. There is another significant act 
in Abraham’s attitude toward Melchizedek, namely, that Abraham, who 
at this time was at the height of his prosperity and had just done a be- 
nevolent act deserving the gratitude of Melchizedek, gives a tenth to 
Melchizedek. In the language of the passage under consideration he gave 
him “the tenth of the spoils.” As shown in subsequent verses this was 
a recognition of the superiority of Melchizedek, and in so doing the dig- 
nity of Melchizedek’s position as the priest-king is distinctly recognized. 

The fact that Melchizedek was without recorded genealogical descent 
detracts in no way from his dignity as a priest or king. It is true that 
the Jews laid great stress upon pedigree. The silence of Scripture as to 
his genealogy is not intended to depreciate his dignity, but, as the whole 
context shows, to enhance it The very solitude of his position is an 
indication of a unique character, not an inferior one. Westcott says, 
“Melchizedek stands unique and isolated both in person and history; he 
is not connected with any known line; his life has no recorded beginning 
or close.” It is further said that he has neither beginning of days nor end 
of life. The meaning of this evidently is that there is no record in the 
Scriptures of his birth or death Delitzsch says: “This clause is not 
adequately interpreted when only made to mean that no information is 
given either of the commencement of Melchizedek’s official life by way of 
succession or termination of it by his death. The words are intended to 
express much more than this very limited sense.” 

The point we have endeavored to make is in contradiction to the 
statement of Dr. Hopkins as to the insignificance of Melchizedek, the 
priest-king. The conclusion at which Dr. Hopkins arrives, that Melchiz- 
edek “was none other than the Son of God himself, who appeared to 
Abraham in that visible form in which he afterward dwelt among us in 
the flesh.” is not sustained by the history. It seems to us that he should 
not have failed to notice that, if the historical description in Genesis of 
Melchizedek was so insignificant that Abraham could not possibly have 
paid the reverence to him which is indicated in this passage, it would 
hardly be adequate to represent the incarnate Son of God. 
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ARCHE/OLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH 





EXCAVATIONS AT KNOSSOS 

No more thorough piece of work in the line of archzxological excava- 
tion has ever been undertaken in any land than that now in progress under 
the direction of Mr. Arthur J. Evans at Knossos, once the capital of 
ancient Crete, in the A®gean Sea Mr. Evans, who has already made 
himself a great name, a natural archeologist, carries on all his excava- 
tions on purely scientific principles. “Probably no digger has set to work 
on a prehistoric site with this scholar’s profound and wide knowledge 
of prehistoric archeology in general, added to his unique knowledge of 
local antiquities. Moreover, his mastery of museum craft has rendered 
it possible for the disjecta membra of an ancient civilization to be repaired 
and reconstituted on the spot, and forthwith reproduced and published.” 
Though the work on the island of Crete, and indeed at Knossos in par- 
ticular, was begun several years ago, and though the most wonderful 
discoveries have already rewarded the faith, as well as the expenditure 
of time and money, of those at the head of the “Cretan Exploration 
Fund,” the end is not yet, nor may we expect a final report for some 
time to come. But the discoveries of the past few years are a sufficient 
guarantee that the final report will be one of the most instructive in the 
history of excavations. 

Crete by its natural position, lying about equidistant from Africa, 
Asia, and the mainland of Europe, and so near many important islands 
of the A°gean, was well suited to play an influential role in the trade, 
commerce, history, and civilization of the ancient world. Now, after 
the lapse of more than three thousand years, after we had grown accus- 
tomed to believe that the Homeric accounts of Crete, with its magnifi- 
cent palaces, “hundred cities,” and advanced civilization, were pure 
legends, without even a substratum of historic basis, there have been 
uncovered before our eyes the ruins of an ancient prehistoric palace, 
or, rather, ruins of a number of stately buildings, “beside which those 
of Tiryns and Mycenz,” wonderful as they were, “sink into insignifi- 
cance.” Here we have sure evidence of the most imposing structures, 
with innumerable rooms and chambers, of all descriptions and dimen- 
sions, “preéminently among which is the actual throne room and council 
chambers of Homeric kings. The throne itself, on which, if so much 
faith be permitted us, Minos may have declared the law, is carved out 
of alabaster, once brilliant with colored designs and relieved with curious 
tracery and crocketed arcading, which is wholly unique in ancient art, 
and exhibits a strange anticipation of thirteenth-century Gothic.” The 
ruins of this royal residence of the prehistoric Cretan rulers bear elo- 
quent testimony not only to the stage of civilization, but also to the 
unmistakable influence of this little island, now and for thousands of 
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years of so little importance, in the history of the nations. The palace 
and its dependent buildings, as the magnificent pile of ruins shows, cov 
ered a very large area Mr. Theodore Fyfe has drawn a plan of the 
“Later Palace.” This has been on exhibition at the Burlington House, 
London, and copies of it have been published by the Macmillans, and, 
by their permission, in some of the periodical The ground floor of this 
great Knossian palace shows that it was rectangular in form with a 
large quadrangle in the middle. This central court, about 150x75 feet, 
was flanked by extensive structures, whose outer walls had a frontage 
of about 300x400 feet Numerous corridors lead into this court, and 
these in turn were connected with numberless rooms, most of them being 
square or quadrangular in shape 4 large number of these chambers 
still exhibit, after a lapse of thirty centuries, some exquisite mural deco 
rations and paintings as well as several finely executed pieces of sculp- 
ture. Such art treasures were not expected in Crete, especially as Grecian 
history has so little to say on the subject Indeed, we had been taught 
that Greek civilization, having commenced on the mainland, gradually 
found its way into the islands of the archipelago. Knossos with its rich 
finds has forever silenced such a theory. Having yielded up its long and 
well kept secrets, it becomes evident that the march of civilization was 
in the opposite direction. This being so, the modern historical critic 
must reconstruct some of his “scientific” theories Yes, it is an estab- 
lished fact that the architecture of the Greek mainland differs essentially 
from that of the island of Crete. The Knossian palace was not modeled 
after those of Tiryns and Mycene as described by Schliemann, Doerpfeld, 
and more recent writers Knossos shows a superior style of art, far 
excelling that of the two cities just mentioned. This is a most inter- 
esting and instructive discovery, and the more we study Cretan art and 
architecture the more evident it becomes that this southernmost isle 
of the .%gean possessed a far older civilization than the cities of the 
Greek mainland—a civilization vying in age and achievements with that 
of Babylonia or Egypt. The pick and spade of the archzologist have 
shown conclusively that there were two clearly defined types of gean 
culture. This becomes apparent by two styles of architecture—a southern 
and a northern Which is the older type? This distinction, without 
doubt, must be awarded to the southern island This being so, another 
question forces itself upon us, namely, whence the civilization of Crete? 
Had we nothing more than the style of architecture from which to draw 
our inference, it must be admitted that Crete is not indebted to the 
north, for Knossian architecture has very much in common with that of 
the great cities now in ruins in the valleys of the Nile and the Euphrates. 
Attention was called to this fact several years ago by M. Pottier. This 
is also in harmony with the generally accepted opinion that the march 
of civilization has usually been westward and northward 

When we stop to think, there is nothing wonderful in this conclusion; 
indeed, both Thucydides and Aristotle accepted as undoubted fact the 
tradition current in their days that Minos, the great king of Knossos 
in Crete, was the “first monarch who established a naval power and 
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acquired what was termed by the Greeks the Thalassokraty, or dominion 
of the sea.”’ Everyone familiar with Homer knows that the Cretans were 
reputed not only as a great seafaring people, but “apparently the only 
Greek people who at that early period attempted to compete with the 
Phenicians as bold and adventurous navigators.” It was but natural in 
view of the position of Crete that it should come into contact with the 
great commercial world at an earlier period than Tiryns, Mycenz, or 
other ancient cities of the mainland, and that it should have acted as 
the common carrier between Asia, Africa, and Europe. What have been 
termed “the Kefti tributaries,"’ represented on the mural decorations of 
Thebes, used to be regarded as Phenicians Now, however, since the 
ruins of Knossos have yielded up almost identical fresco paintings, many 
of our best archeologists think that the origin of the Kefti, with their 
peculiar dress and coiffure, must be sought in Crete rather than in 
Phenicia. Nor must we fail to mention the large number of inscriptions 
found in Crete. These are chiefly clay tablets, and in more than one 
style of writing. This last fact is a positive proof of a long period of 
civilization. All these are from prehistoric times, and are as silent as 
the Sphinx. Not one has been deciphered 

These and the architectural discoveries have necessitated a restate- 
ment of Grecian chronology We can no longer begin with the “My- 
cenean period,” at its height about 1500 B. C., for we know full well 
that this was preceded by the Cretan period. Mr. Hogarth, a well-known 
authority in archeology, calls attention to the above fact in an instructive 
and interesting article in the Quarterly Review, London, to which we are 
indebted for several suggestions. He cites an item published in a recent 
volume of the Hellenic Society, regarding the ruins of a palace in the 
island of Melos, of a purely northern type, like those of Mycenz and 
Tiryns, but built “above two strata of house-remains.” Here the three 
styles were so clearly shown as to leave no doubt of their relative ages 
or origin. While the palace on the surface was distinctly northern, the 
ruins under its foundation were quite as distinctly southern. From these 
discoveries it is clear that Crete exerted a controlling influence not only 
over many of the .!gean isles, but that its dominion extended even to the 
mainland. Let us again quote Mr. Hogarth. He says: “The architectural 
features may fairly be assumed to indicate a great fact in prehistoric 
“gean politics, namely, that the island area was originally under the 
dominance of a Cretan civilization, and that only in the latest prehistoric 
time, if at all, was the center of gravity shifted to the Greek mainland.” 
How and when ancient or prehistoric Crete was subjected can only be 
a matter of conjecture That there was a dynastic change before 
1200 B. C. is evident from the style of buildings, decoration as well as 
writing, but whether the island was first subjected by some power from 
Asia or Europe cannot be answered with our present light. The immense 
quantity of pottery unearthed in Crete enables us with comparative ease 
to study the progress of the people for many centuries. We go from the 
rudest specimen, step by step, to a very high type of art—and all of 
Cretan origin and superior to anything found in any other Grecian ruins 
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Some of our leading archeologists, learned in Babylonian, Egyptian, and 
Greek antiquities, willingly admit that Crete has yielded up objects dating 
back, not only to the sixth and fourth, but even to the first, Egyptian 
dynasty. Nay, more, Messrs. Evans and Hogarth assure us that there are 
numerous “human artistic remains on the A®gean older than any 
Pharaoh.” It is also interesting to read in the last report of Mr. Mac 
alister’s work at Gezer, published in the Quarterly Statement of the Pales 
tine Exploration Fund (January, 1905), that he had received a visit from 
Mr. Currelly of the British School at Athens, fresh from excavations at 
*alaiokastro in Crete. These two archzologists spent some time in com 
paring notes, and reached the conclusion, based upon some pottery, that 
ancient Gezer too had communication with Crete. The editor commenting 
upon this says: Several important analogies between Cretan and Pales 
tinian culture as exemplified at Gezer have been brought to light 

The Candia Museum, so rich in Cretan antiquities and classified in 
“orderly sequence from first to last,” offers unusual opportunites to the 
students of comparative archzology. Here we have numberless specimens 
from the earliest part of the stone age, through the neolithic and chalco- 
lithic periods, down to the great Roman conquests; these are classified 
with great accuracy in periods and subperiods. The comparing of these 
objects with similar ones found in Egypt and elsewhere makes a chrono- 
logical system more easy. It is thus that Mr. Evans makes the early part 
of the Minoan period—when metal tools were first used in the construction 
of buildings, when pigment was introduced, and when decorated pottery 
was forcing its way into the markets of the Cyclades—to synchronize 
with the sixth Egyptian dynasty; and in the same way the middle Minoan 
age, with its elegant polychrome pottery and imposing architecture, is 
made coetaneous with the eleventh dynasty. Many changes took place 
in Crete about 1500 B. C. Though still the arbiter of fashion and dictator 
in art and architecture throughout the A®gean, Knossos began to show 
signs of decay In the course of time the capital was removed, and art 
and architecture were neglected, so that Crete fell into the rear line, 
where it has remained to this day. So complete was this decay that the 
world remained in comparative ignorance of its ancient greatness for 
three thousand years. Even ten years ago it was taught that Tiryns and 
Mycenz have produced the highest type of Agean art and culture. Now, 
however, we know better. The ruins of Knossos have thrown the above 
cities into the background. Mycena, great as it was, when compared 
with Knossos “appears provincial.” Henceforth our standard of ASgean 
domestic architecture must be taken from the magnificent “piles of 
Knossos and Phestos, with their many stories, their flights of stone 
stairs, their tiers of corridors, their light-wells and windows, their sani 
tary contrivances, and their elaborately engineered systems of drainage.” 
It is greatly to be regretted that not a line of Cretan inscriptions has yet 
been deciphered so as to throw light upon the religion and literature 
of the Eteocretans or the original inhabitants of the island. Who will 
be the happy discoverer of a bilingual text which may serve as a key to 
unlock the doors of Crete’s glorious and commanding prehistoric past? 
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FOREIGN OUTLOOK 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT 

Paul Wernle. The great apostle to the Gentiles has fallen into dis- 
favor with not a few theologians of a certain type. They claim that he 
took the simple message of Jesus and covered it over with a garment 
of theories all his own, and that as a result Christianity as known to 
history has been patterned much more closely after the ideas of Paul 
than after the teachings of Jesus. As a result Paul has as many enemies 
among moderns as he has among his contemporaries, though on entirely 
different grounds. Generally speaking, it may be said that the things for 
which Paul was criticised in his own day are the things the modern man 
admires in him, and the things which were accepted readily in his day 
are those for which he is disliked now. Wernle regards the modern 
treatment of Paul unjust Not that he will accept all Paul’s teachings, 
for he too is modern; but that he thinks the importance of Paul decidedly 
underrated by many In a recent pamphlet, Was haben wir Heute an 
*aulus? (What is Paul to Us of To-day?) Basel, 1904, Helbing & Lichten- 
bohn, he comes to the defense of the great apostle as against the modern 
assaults on him. He defends his style on the ground that, difficult as 
it is, it is the style of a man who feels himself overpowered by some- 
thing very great and is trying to express to others the deep thoughts 
of his own soul. As a man Paul was independent of all but God, proud 
in the best sense, enthusiastic in the advocacy of his beliefs, and ready 
to sacrifice all for his Lord sut Wernle prizes Paul especially on account 
of his religious conceptions. These are, first, his idea of the Christian 
as the child of God. For the majority of mankind in all ages religion 
is a heavy load rather than a joy Paul turns this about. The true 
Christian lives in the most delightful relationship to God as Father. 
Prayer is the most natural function of his life. He prays as often as 
he has anything to say to God, whether of thanks or of petition. He 
is borne up by a joyous, unbounded confidence in God. The second is his 
conception of religion as the religion of the Spirit and of freedom. 
For the majority of Christians religion is law—a law regarding beliefs, 
ecclesiastical ceremonies, and ethical requirements. With Paul all 
this was done away The true and blessed life of the children of 
God begins when one awakens to a sense of freedom in the spirit. 
The third is his conception of religion as love This checked all 
enthusiasm which terminated in self-satisfaction, and drove men to 
Christian communion in the broadest sense. The fourth is the idea of 
religion as a spirit of desire for a better world. To this he gives 
expression in many passages (see Phil. 3. 12-14; 1 Cor. 13. 8-12; Rom. 
8. 17-25; 1 Cor. 15. 53, ff., 57; 2 Cor. 4. 16, ff.; 5. 6-10; Col. 3. 1-4; Phil. 
1. 21, 23; 3. 20, ff.). The fifth is the place he gives Jesus Christ in the 
Christian life. We are children of God through Jesus Christ the Son of God. 
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The Spirit which impels us is the Spirit of Christ Our life of love 
is the consequence of the love of Christ by which he died for us. Our 
hope for the future rests on the bel in the resurrection life of Jesus. 
There is nothing which has worth or significance for our life for which 
we are not indebted to Christ. The sixth is the place he gives to con- 
version. Paul will ever be justified in holding that there are two kinds 
of lives, a lost and a saved, and that the latter is not the consequence 
of the natural life, but that in the struggle, the break, and the shattering 
of our very being the higher life originates. If Wernle is right, about 
everything we have prized in the teaching of Paul is as valuable to-day as 
it ever was. 


Heinrich Bossermann. Mention has been previously made in these 
columns of the disputes concerning the Lord’s Supper. Bossermann 
holds that it is something more than a theoretical question among the 
Germans, and that a reform is needful in order to restore the use of 
the sacrament, which is now much neglected. Instead of the idea pro- 
mulgated in the German catechisms, that in partaking of the Lord’s 
Supper one partakes of the body and blood of Christ, the people must 
be taught that the ceremony is one in which the participant appropriates 
to himself Jesus Christ. This is more than the vivid revival in thought 
of the memory of Christ's life and death; for he is more than an historical 
personage, he is still an effective, living power, and that as a person not 
a mere influence The Lord’s Supper is therefore a memorial of Jesus 
Christ in which we should renewed participate in his high thoughts, 
in the greatness of his self-sacrifice, and in his unfathomable love which 
led him to offer himself for us. If properly received the Lord’s Supper 
helps one to feel that Christ really lives in him, and that he has in truth 
taken him to himself afresl The value of the rite depends upon the 
manner in which it is celebrated. It must be so conducted as to appeal 
to the understanding and to quicken the receptive attitude. This attitude 
does not consist in an artificially produced sorrow for sin The right 
attitude is that of a receptive soul that seeks after God and that expects 
in Jesus Christ peace and power. The idea of the forgiveness of sin 
does nog belong to the Lord’s Supper in any sense in which it does not 
belong to the eg 1 in general 1 Cor. 11. 27-29 has been erroneously 
interpreted as suggesting a special penitential preparation for the Lord’s 
Supper, and this interpretation has largely increased the neglect of the 
sacrament. The first Christians knew nothing of such a preparation; 
but they went to the sacrament with a joyful sense of thanksgiving for 
the gift of redemption We celebrate the Lord’s Supper not because 
of a commandment, but because » feel an inner need of the strengthening 
of the religious consciousne and because it is an ancient custom worthy 
to be honored i ) rvance Bossermann thin) that it will be 
necessary to ch: he form somewhat by fixing certain occasions for 
the rite and giving uj » whole time to it. He also recommends having 
the congregation seated instead of having them go forward to the altar, 
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This will ‘oth shorten and solemnize the ceremony. He thinks it will 
be necessary also to dispense with the common and to introduce the indi- 
vidual cup. From our standpoint most of the suggestions of Bossermann 
are most acceptable. There can be no doubt that the conception of the 
Lord’s Supper as an eating of the blood and body of Christ is meaningless 
from the religious point of view. The spiritualization of the rite is 
essential to its religious value. He is right also in thinking that the 
religious feeling involved is not essentially different from what one 
experiences in any other religious service; and that the more religious 
one is in this sense the more likely one will be to participate in it. No 
doubt, also, many are kept from the Lord’s Supper by the use of the 
common cup, and many who are not kept from it are filled with thoughts 
of the filthiness of the custom rather than with the thoughts the cere- 
mony should arouse. It is doubtful, however, whether he does not minify 
the sense of sin appropriate to the occasion. 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


Luthers Stellung zur Heiligen Schrift (Luther's Attitude toward 
the Holy Scripture), by Kar! Thimme. Giitersloh, 1903, C. Bertelsmann. 
This book is interesting because it pertains to a great man and to an 
ever new-old theme. The author treats of Luther’s view of The Saving 
Power of the Scripture, The Authority of the Scripture, and The Grounds 
of Subjective Certainty that the Scripture is the Word of God. Thimme 
rightly holds that Luther believed a saving power to reside in Scripture, 
and also that he believed in the divine origin of the Scripture. But he 
believed in this before he had experienced its power, and yet after expe- 
riencing it his belief in its divine origin rested upon a personal knowledge. 
This can mean only that he accepted the doctrine of the divinity of the 
Scripture at first on the ground that this was the current belief, and that 
the belief became his own by his own experience. This enabled him to 
identify the ideas “Scripture” and “Word of God.” But it would be an 
error to suppose that Luther was in accord with his time in the belief 
that the Word of God could be experienced only in the form of Scripture; 
for he believed in an immediate contact of the Holy Spirit With the 
human spirit, without any intermediate means such as the words of the 
Scripture. While Luther came gradually to accept the Scriptures as the 
sole authority in matters of faith and practice, still he could and did 
accept creedal statements of the church on the ground that what had 
always been taught by the church could not be an error and might not 
be doubted without spiritual danger. Thimme thinks that Luther’s ad- 
herence to the method of allegorical interpretation was so feeble as not 
to indicate any great dependence upon the church which upheld that 
method. But nothing less than a spirit of dogmatism could have led 
Luther to interpret John 1. 19-28 as referring to the New Testament func- 
tion of preaching, or the Jordan as the Holy Scripture. Luther did not, 
as Thimme thinks, accept as his principle of interpretation the plain 
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words of Scripture, as understood by the application of the grammatical- 
historical method. But in spite of Luther’s belief in the authority of the 
Holy Scripture in general he did criticise it unfavorably in some respects. 
Luther had an eye for the individuality of the biblical writers, and this 
went so far sometimes as to shake his faith in the divine authority of 
their writings. gut the criticism of individual books of the New Testa- 
ment was not based on modern critical principles. It is doubtful whether 
Luther applied the historical criticism at all in our modern sense of the 
term. He did seek after a certain support for his views among the fathers, 
and he laid great stress on the idea of the apostolic; but it was from 
the dogmatic point of view, not with the purpose of learning from them. 
So also his rejection of James as an “epistle of straw” was from the dog- 
matic-religious, not the historical, standpoint. It contradicted Paul (ap- 
parently), and it made too little of Christ, to be worthy a place in the 
New Testament collection. If this criterion were applied to the whole 
Bible there would be a general clearing out of that splendid religious 
and sacred library. But it is one thing to say that a book, judged by 
this criterion, is not fit for a place in the canon, and it is another to 
say that all scriptures must be estimated as to their binding authority 
according to their harmony with the teachings of Christ. This last we 
must do. 


Der Kampf der Weltanschauung (The Divergent Views of the 
World and Their Struggle for Supremacy). By Wilhelm Schmidt. Berlin, 
1904, Trowitzsche & Sohn. The author rightly maintains that one’s view 
of the world is something more than an indication of one’s intellectual 
state. Each thinking man must have a view of the world, consistent 
or inconsistent, and this world view cannot be learned, it must be 
thought out and fought out for oneself it has to do with our inmost 
feelings as well as with our outward conduct The author does not 
so much attempt to set forth a world view which shall meet all demands 
of mind and heart and life, as to take up and portray and criticise several 
of the most pretentious and best known of those world views. The first 
of them is that of Auguste Comte, the apostle of Positivism and the 
Religion of Humanity. Schmidt dwells with special fondness on the 
extravagances into which Comte’s system ran. The most prominent of 
Comte’s followers do not regard these as essential features of their mas- 
ter’s philosophy or religion; but Schmidt thinks that the system itself 
does not satisfy the desires it arouses and that thus we have the remark- 
able phenomenon of a bond of union between the positivist world view 
and a wild mysticism. In treating the second of these views of the world, 
materialism, he takes Biichner as the type. It can scarcely be said that 
Schmidt either adequately portrays or refutes the materialistic philos- 
ophy, though for all practical purposes, and especially for the nonphilo- 
sophical reader, his treatment is satisfactory. The third world view is 
the Hegelian monism of Strauss. Schmidt thinks that Strauss well illus- 
trates the logical consequences of the Hegelian philosophy in that he 
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simply carried out to its natural outcome in his Old and New Faith, 
in 1872, the principles laid down in his Life of Jesus in 1835—in other 
words, that Hegelianism naturally ends in materialistic monism The 
fourth world view is that of Feuerbach. Schmidt is not altogether satis- 
factory here, though he points out clearly the connection of Feuerbach 
with Hegel and also in what nse Feuerbach discovers in anthropology 
the secret of theology; and he rightly says that man never was fool 
enough to project his own wishes into the plan of personality and then 
turn and worship and sacrifice for them. Fifth in order comes Darwin, 
and Schmidt points out that judging from passages in Darwin’s own 
works the great investigator saw no contradiction between theism and 
evolution. This was probably true when Darwin wrote the Origin of 
Species. Later, however, Darwin became agnostic, though he never be- 
came an atheist Besid« t) conception of theism held by him was 
never the only one tenable in connection with evolution. When he comes 
to Haeckel Schmidt has no great difficulty in showing that the author 
of The Natura! History of Creation left the solid ground of scientific fact 
and that it was this which made him, contrary to Darwin, a practical 
atheist, parading under the guise of monism. Less known is the world 
view of Julius Hart, with his dualistic monism, and it may be passed 
by here. The eighth and last world view presented is the Neo-Kantian 
as presented by Albert Lange in his History of Materialism. Space cannot 
be given for a portrayal of the discussion of this system. Its merits are 
recognized, but it fails to meet the demands of mind and heart. Lange 
has not succeeded in finding the true way out of the materialistic into 
the idealistic view. It is regrettable that Schmidt did not do more of 
constructive work. 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL 


Church Erection in Berlin. Fifteen years ago there were in Berlin 
1,500,000 Protestant inhabitants, and for their accommodation but 37 
church edifices. In several parishes there were to one church 80,000, and 
in some cases as many as 140,000, souls. Under the vigorous and inspiring 
leadership of Herr von Mirbach there have been raised during that period 
for church erection 31,000,000 marks, and there have been actually built 
in greater Berlin 55 churches. This is, of course, a great relief of the 


situation, but it still leaves but 92 churches, with a population vastly 
increased over what it was fifteen years ago 


A Japanese Buddhist on Christianity. At the Second Interna- 
tional Congress for Universal History of Religion, held in Basel the latter 
part of August and the early part of September, 1904, an address was 
delivered by Kaikioku Watanabe, a teacher in the Buddhist high school 
in Tokio, in which he gave utterance to the remarkable idea that a union 
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of Buddhism and Christianity in Japan is approaching. One could wish 
for fuller reports of what he said. But it is encouraging to note that 
he affirmed that new Japan had learned most from Protestantism; that 
in the attempt to cope with and adapt the ideas of Europe Japan had 
passed first through skepticism which Buddhism had been unable to 
prevent, and that the outcome had been the belief in the necessity of 
religion; that while Christianity and Buddhism were at first enemies a 
spirit of tolerance had grown up; and that Buddhist scholars are gradu 
ally adopting Christian, and Christian scholars are adopting Buddhist 


views 


A Recent Exchange of Sacred Relics. The Roman Catholics stil! 
believe in the value of relics of the saints. The cathedral at Cologne was 


in possession of the precious relics of the three wise men which were at 


one time brought from Milan At a recent meeting of distinguished Ro 


manists in Cologne the Cardinal Archbishop of that see gave to the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Milan parts of the bones of the wise men taken 
either from the forearm or from the neck. These are regarded by Roman 
Catholics as of great value, and the Milanese fee] that they have secured 
the return to their city of a precious treasure And we are in the twen- 
tieth century! 


Demand for German Pulpit Reform. It is being recognized that 
the German pulpit is behind the times. Consequently a number of treatises of 
recent date deal with the necessity for reform All of these recognize the defect, 
but they differ in the remedies suggested. The less thoughtful of the writers 
think that the trouble is that the subjects treated in the pulpit are not timely 
The more thoughtful see the remedy in a scientific study of the contents of the 
New Testament, in the light of a well-founded psychology, with a view to the 
discovery of the New Testament elements applicable at the nresent day to 
human life 


Missionary Zeal in Holland. Once a year the Hollanders of all 
the various Protestant bodies hold a missionary festival. Last year it 
was held in the open air on the eighteenth of June, which day the Hol 
landers always celebrate. Some idea of the size of the gathering may be 
had from the fact that five special trains were required to bring the more 
distant attendants, and that four stands were erected, from which eighteen 
different addresses were delivered A peculiarity of the gathering was 
the fact that social themes formed the basis of three of the addresses, 
one of the speakers claiming that no one had a right to engage in foreign 
missionary endeavor who was not actively employed in efforts for social 
betterment at home. Home missions as well as foreign missions were 
considered from various and varying 
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GLIMPSES OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


Tue big International Quarterly (New York) presents in its January 
number a dozen articles of pith and moment by prominent and competent 
writers in Europe and America. Emil Reich, lecturer on History at Lon- 
don University, writing of “The Present State of Europe,” says that the 
stability and very life of the Russian empire depend on its maintaining 
successfully the national ambition for expansion. Extension of empire is 
the ideal of the reigning dynasty and of the nation, and Russia has been 
expanding steadily by successive conquests of new territory ever since the 
days of Ivan the Terrible, in the sixteenth century, when she already held 
vast territory and had great stretches of Siberia in her grip. As long as 
Russia successfully expands the home government is safe, says Professor 
Reich; but if the Russians see that the national appetite for, and pride 
in, expansion is not being satisfied by the Czar’s government, then they 
will ask why they should continue to submit to be ground under the iron 
heel of a despotism which does not show itself able to maintain Russia’s 
prestige by extending her conquests. Then we shall see anarchy becom- 
ing uncontrollable, though no real revolution—for between the privileged 
nobility and the peasant masses there is no revolution-making bourgeois 
stratum. The desire for revolution will be there, but the means will be 
lacking; the unorganized forces of revolution will be there, but minds 
capable of organizing and leading successful revolution will be wanting. 
The brains and power will be preémpted and monopolized by the govern- 
ment for its service and defense against revolution. If Japan shall prove 
entirely victorious and Russia’s imperial ambition for extension be 
roughly halted on every side, then the Russian government will be as- 
sailed by plots and bombs and riots and assassinations. The only safe 
course for the Czar is to prosecute the war successfully or interminably. 
This is for his government almost a matter of life and death. Despotism 
must continue to be victorious, else it will not long be quietly endured. 
Close after Russia’s humiliation in the Peace of San Stefano and the 
Congress of Berlin came the assassination of Alexander II; and M. de 
Plehve’s murder was the immediate concomitant of the reverse the Rus- 
sian army suffered at the hands of the Japanese at Ta-tsi-chao. Russia 
is a power which has staked its all upon armed aggression; which de 
pends for its very existence upon trampling annually a few more miles of 
territory into subjection; a nation built on military despotism, a nation 
always at war or on the eve of war. Thus for its subjects it is a curse, 
and for neighboring nations a thieving and murderous menace. Professor 
Reich points out the insincerity and faithlessness of peace talk among the 
nations of Europe. How much faith the Powers have in peace is shown 
in the volumes of smoke belching continually from their gun factories, 
the tramp of drilling armies, the bustle of arsenals, the building, equip- 
ping, and viciualing of fleets. The nations of Europe show little con- 
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fidence in humane resolves and peaceable professions, and are busy mak- 
ing ready for the imminent day of war. So says a European student and 
teacher of history.——Eight letters, all but one of them written to Georg 
Brandes, are given in the January International Quarterly, as samples 
from a volume soon to be published of Letters of Henrik Ibsen. Their 
quality may be guessed from a few disconnected extracts: “Everything 
which I have created as a poet had its origin in a mood and a situation in 
life; I never created anything because I had found, as they say, ‘a good 
subject.'”"—“When I was married my life first became filled with some- 
thing serious. The first fruit of this was a long poem. The fuller fruit 
of it was a book which caused much talk in Norway. The only one at 
that time who approved of the book was my wife. She is just the kind 
of person I am in need of—illogical, but possessed of a strong poetic in- 
stinct; of a broad and liberal mind, and an almost violent hatred of all 
that is petty.’"—‘The important thing for an author is not to be uncon- 
ditionally glorified, but to be understood.”—‘“In my opinion no one has 
sinned more against the established conventions of beauty than Michael 
Angelo; but everything he has created is beautiful nevertheless, because 
it is full of character. Raphael’s art has never really warmed me; his 
personages belong to a time before the fall of man. The Southerner de- 
sires absolute beauty; while for us Norsemen absolute ugliness may be 
beautiful by reason of its inherent truth.”—‘The costly thing about keep- 
ing friends is not in what one does for them, but in what one, out of con- 
sideration for them, refrains from doing. In that way many spiritual 
shoots and much growth are dwarfed. There are years behind me in 
which for such reasons I did not succeed in becoming myself.” When 
Brandes was beginning to recover from a long illness Ibsen wrote him: 
“For the immediate future you must plan nothing. You must give both 
thought and imagination an indefinite vacation; you must lie quietly and 
be ennobled; for that is just the blessed thing about such illnesses—the 
way one passes out of them! A glorious time awaits you when you begin 
your strength. I know this by personal experience; all evil 

thoughts departed from me; I wanted to eat and drink only what was 
simple and delicate; all coarse things, it seemed to me, would soil me. 
indescribable condition of thankfulness and well-being. When 

have grown strong again you shall do what you must do. A nature 
such as yours makes no choice.” In 1870, when the twenty-years empire 
of Napoleon the Little was overthrown, Ibsen wrote: “The old illusionary 
France is broken in pieces, and with one bound we are in a new era. 
Heigh-ho! how the ideas and idols will tumble around us! And surely it 
is about time. Up to the present we have been living on the crumbs from 
the revolutionary table of the last century. The old ideas need new ex- 
position Liberty, fraternity, equality are no longer what they were in 
e guillotine. I hate the politicians because they only want 

uperficial revolutions—revolutions in the external life, in 

political methods, and in the forms of government. But that is all mere 
trumpery. What is needed is a revolution in the soul of man.” When 
Mill’s book on Liberty appeared, Ibsen commented on its “narrow wis- 
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dom” and said, “I cannot eive of any future for the Stuart Mill tend- 
ency.’——Professor Jame yslop writes of “Philosophy and Modern 
Life’ in a strain not very encouraging to philosophy, nor, indeed, te any- 
thing or anybody else. In the heart of his essay we come upon a repeti- 
tion of that gross and glaring grammatical blunder which, though often 
reproved, still persists even in educated circles—the misuse of “whom” in 
place of “who.” This university professor writes: “People want honesty 
and moral earnestness in men whom they insist shall be in the position of 
both master and servant.””’ Whom shall be! We are tempted to add that 
people also want, in any man who undertakes to write about philosophy 
in a critical and dogmatic way, sufficient clearness of thought and power 
of mental analysis, as well as knowledge of grammar, to keep him from 
putting the relative pronoun in the objective case and form, as if it were 
the object of the intransitive verb “insist,” thus leaving the poor ill- 
treated little verb “shall be” to make its unhappy choice between having 
no subject at all or else submitting to accept as its subject the objective 
“whom,” which the establi rules of grammar positively prohibit and 
declare to be impossible. That so many educated men should be found 
near the foot of the primary class in elementary grammar is a mystery. 
(Just here we call attention in parenthesis to another common error, the 
using of the verb ““demean” in the sense of degrade, instead of using the 
proper word, ‘“‘bemean,” which is free from ambiguity and is etymologically 
justifiable. The primary significance of “demean” is “to manage,” “to 
conduct,” or “to treat” ¢ t Its secondary natural and allowable 
sense is “to behave” or ‘ ( juct” oneself, which meaning is indicated 
in the nouns “behavior” id “demeanor.” The third meaning, given it 
by popular use and even included among dictionary definitions, is “to 
degrade,” “to debase,” “to lower” oneself But this use of the word 
“demean” creates ambiguity not always cleared up by the context, and is 
etymologically unjustifiable, having arisen from a false etymology which 
erroneously connected it wil he adjective “mean.” To demean one- 
self means simply to behave * conduct oneself—in a manner good 
or bad, properly or improperly, as afterward indicated To be- 
mean oneself signifies, cleat and unambiguously, to lower, to de- 
grade oneself—precisely tha ilways and never anything else.) Pro- 
fessor Hyslop makes it appea Philosophy, between the demands of 
the scientific class on on le and those of the religious class on the 
other, is put in a very painful predicament; and he fails to make clear 
to us how Philosophy is to escape from the pinch and pain of that alleged 
predicament He says that men who are interested chiefly in physical 
science, industrial activity nd commercial advantage have no interest 
in Philosophy. This clas ‘ships practical materialism, and, if it were 
intellectual enough fo philosophize at all, it would adopt philosophical 
materialism as its theory TI ( cares nothing for the serious ques- 
tions of a cosmic order purp is indifferent to spiritual principles and 
the higher uses of the i ind cannot be expected to patronize or 
support Philosophy. Consequently, the only class that can be expected to 


sustain an interest in Philosophy is the religious class, which alone shows 
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telligibility; what you were to believe or do, on any earthly or heavenly 
thing, obstinately refusing to appear from it. So that most times you 
feel logically lost; swamped near to drowning in this tide of ingenious 
vocables, spreading out boundless as if to submerge the world.” Hermann 
Lotze’s impressive and pathetic lament over the neglect of philosophic 
studies and of the supreme human problems in his day is reproduced: 
“Philosophy,” said Lotze, “is a mother wounded by the ingratitude of her 
children. Once she was all in all; Mathematics and Astronomy, Physics 
and Physiology, not less than Ethics and Politics, received their existence 
from her. But soon the daughters set up fine establishments of their 
own, each doing this earlier in proportion as it made swifter progress 
under the maternal influence; conscious of what they had now accom- 
plished by their own labor they withdrew from the supervision of Phi- 
losophy, which was not able to go into the minutiz of their new life, and 
became weary of the monotonous repetition of insufficient counsels. And 
when every offshoot of investigation which was capable of life and growth 
had separated itself from the common stem and taken independent root, 
it fell to Philosophy to retain as her questionable share the undisputed 
possession of as much of all problems as remained still inexplicable. 
Reduced to this dowager’s portion, she continued to live on, ever ponder- 
ing afresh over the old, hard riddles, and ever resorted to in calm mo- 
ments by those who held fast to a hope of the unity of human knowledge.” 

In the same number of the International Quarterly, Bliss Carman 
writes on “The Purpose of Poetry.” Speaking of the relation of literature 
to religion, he says: “A book of meditation or of hymns may be extremely 
devout in sentiment without possessing any of the values of literature. 
Because very often it takes a certain set of ideas for granted, without 
caring very much whether they are the largest and truest ideas or not: 
and also because it makes no effort to be fine and distinguished in its 
diction. It may be entirely worthy in the fervor of its sentiment, and 
yet be quite unworthy in an artistic way. With great religious books this 
is not so. Works like the Psalms, or passages of Isaiah, or the poetry of 
Job, or Tennyson’s Crossing the Bar, are first of all religious in their 
intention; they are meant to play upon our emotional nature; but they 
do not stop there; they are cast in a form of words so perfect and fresh 
that it arrests us at once, and satisfies our love of beauty. At the same 
time they accord with the most profound and fundamental ideas about 
life and nature that humanity has been capable of. They satisfy the mind 
and the esthetic sense, as well as the spiritual need. It is because of this 
threefold completeness that we class them as pieces of literature, and not 
merely as records of religious enthusiasm. Depth of religious feeling 
alone would not have been sufficient to make them literature, any more 
than clear thinking and accurate reason alone could have made Plato’s 
book a piece of literature.” Carman also says: “If art and literature are 
devoted to the service of beauty, no less are they dedicated to the service 
of truth and goodness. In the phrase which Arnold used to quote, it is 
their business to make reason and the will of God prevail. So that while 
literature must fulfill the obligations laid upon it to be delightful—to 
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charm and entertain with perennial pleasure—quite as scrupulously must 
it meet the demands for knowledge, and satisfy spiritual needs... . It is 
the prime duty of art and literature to make happiness, to give joy and 
encouragement, to urge and support the spirit, to ennoble and enrich 
life; and the one way in which literature can be most immoral is by leav- 
ing the heart depressed and sad and hopeless, uncertain as to the final 
issue between good and evil, justice and iniquity, gladness and sorrow.” 
Speaking of Browning, Carman writes: “His great preéminence as a poet 
does not rest alone on the profound philosophy to be found in his work, 
nor exclusively in his superior craftsmanship, nor only in his generous 
uplifting impulse and the way he rouses our feelings, but rather on the 
fact that he possessed all these three requirements of a poet in an equally 
marked degree. In contrast, the work of Poe or of William Morris does 
not exhibit this fine balance. To begin with, their mentality is too slight. 
Neither of them shows any large and firm grasp of the thought of the 
world, such as Browning showed; and that is why the wizardry of Poe 
and the luring charm of Morris are not more effective than they are.” 


Ser together in the heart of the Hibbert Journal, January, 1905 (Lon- 
don), are three remarkable articles, which, though entirely independent 
in origin, should be, as the editor suggests, considered as forming a 
group. Each of them is a cosmic study. The first, and most beautiful, 
is “The Warp of the World,” by Newman Howard, of Aberdovey, a study 
of the significance of music as one of the harmonies of the universe, 
correspondent with other cosmic harmonies—the rhythms of life, of the 
elements, of geometry, of stars and vortices; one and all of them pointing 
to higher hypercosmic and supernatural harmonies—the moral harmonies 
of a rightly regulated spiritual life, wherein lies a music as rigorous as 
the music which is traceable in audible sounds and through the motions 
of the stars, the elements, and the flowers. To quote from this sublimely 
suggestive article is as difficult as it is desirable. Of the effect of the 
noblest music in producing the emotional state out of which faith is born, 
the writer says: “One whom we knew long since, a man not highly edu- 
cated in music, told us that under the potent spell of music he no longer 
doubted the high destiny of the soul—he knew himself immortal. An- 
other, who was a most ill-shapen and pitiable cripple, wholly wrecked 
save that his noble intelligence was intact, hobbled away from hearing a 
Beethoven symphony exclaiming: ‘I have heard that music for the 
fiftieth time. You see the thing I am; yet with this music in my soul I 
go down Regent Street a god.’” Chiefly the article is a study of the 
spiritual analogues and prophecies of music. And one of its prophecies 
is a future life. Historically, it is said, music and immortality were con- 
ceived at the same stage of human advancement, and by a like intuition. 
As the physical sense demands harmonies and is offended at discords, so 
the moral sense demands and postulates a life beyond to solve and heal 
the hideous discords of this life’s inequalities and injustices. “When 
ZEschylus looked from the crags of Caucasus to a compensating life 
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beyond his torture; when Socrates, confiding in the eternal justice and the 
voice of conscience, saw life beyond the hemlock cup, they both followed 
a moral instinct and solved the discords of earth-life by an intuition which 
runs before reason to a goal as sure as any that reason can reach.” A 
future life is the only x which can square the inequations of this life. 
The second article in this group of cosmic studies is from the mathe- 
matical standpoint, and comes from Dr. C. J. Keyser, Professor of Mathe- 
matics in Columbia University, New York city. He begins by naming 
some of the presuppositions of the doctrine of evolution which are now 
paraded as axioms of science, and of them he says: “As for myself, I am 
unable to hold these tenets either as self-evident truths, or as established 
facts, or as propositions the proof of which may be confidently awaited.” 
In his article Professor Keyser deals as a mathematician with “the uni- 
verse and beyond,” and reasons for “the existence of the hypercosmic.” 
From Euclidian and other geometries which live and act in space con- 
ditions he argues into sight a moral and spiritual geometry which studies 
and discloses the order existent in higher, supernatural, hypercosmic 
realms. The last article in this group of three cosmic studies is by that 
most efficient scientific champion of spiritual realities, Sir Oliver Lodge 
While taking the form of a criticism of Professor Haeckel, under the title 
of ““Mind and Matter,” it is in effect a look at the universe from the stand- 
point of physical science. Sir Oliver administers some just and healthful 
reproofs to Haeckel, and sets the materialist straight at various points. 
Here is one of the admonitions of this man of science to scientists in gen 
eral: “If a poet, witnessing the cloud-glories of a sunset, or the profusion 
of beauty with which snow mountains seem to fling themselves to the 
heavens, in districts unpeopled and in epochs long before human con 
sciousness awoke upon the earth: if such a seer feels the revelation weigh 
upon his spirit with an almost sickening pressure, and is constrained to 
ascribe this wealth and prodigality of beauty to the joy of the Eternal 
Being in His own existence—to an anticipation, as it were, of the develop 
ments which lie before the universe in which He is at work, and which He 
is slowly tending toward an unimaginable perfection—it behooves the 
man of science to put his hand upon his mouth, lest, in his efforts to be 
true in the absence of knowledge, he find himself uttering, in his igno- 
rance, words of lamentable folly or blasphemy.” As to man’s position and 
progress in the universe, the following is part of what Sir Oliver has to 
say: “We are a part of this planet; on one side certainly and distinctly a 
part of the material world, a part which has become self-conscious. At 
first we were a part which had become alive; a tremendous step that 

introducing a number of powers and privileges which previously had been 
impossible, but that step introduced no responsibility; we were, indeed, no 
louger urged by mere pressure from behind, we were guided by our in- 
stincts and appetites, but we still obeyed the strongest external 
motives almost like electro-magnetic automata. Now, however, we have 


become conscious, able to look before and after, to learn consciously from 


the past, to strive strenuously toward the future; we have acquired a 


knowledge of good and evil, we can choose the one and reject the other, 
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and are thus burdened with a sense of responsibility for our acts. We 
still obey the strongest motive, ubtless, but there is something in our 
selves which makes it a motive and regulates its strength. We can drift 
like the animals, and often do; | we can also obey our own volition 
How these powers arose, one after the other, is a legitimate problem for 
genetic psychology, but to the plain man it is a puzzle. Long ago it was 
accounted for by pictures of apples and serpents and the like; but, how 
ever accounted for, the facts are there in man’s history rhe truth im 
bedded in Genesis is deep; in essence it is the account of man’s awakening 
from a merely animal life to consciousness of good and evil, no longer 
obeying his primal instincts in a state of thoughtlessness and innocency 

a state in which deliberate vice was impossible, and therefore higher and 
purposed goodness also impossible—it was the introduction of a new 
sense into the world, the sense f conscience, the power of deliberate 


choice; the power also of nsciou uidance, the management of things 


and people external imself, for preconceive nd Man was beginning 


to cease to be merely a passenger on the ontrolled by outside 
forces; it is as if the reins were then for the fir ime being placed in his 
hands, as if he was allowed to begi steer, to govern his own fate and 
destiny, and to take over some considerable part of the management of 
the world. The process of handing over the reins to us is still going on 
The education of the human race is a long process, and we are not yet fit 
to be fully trusted with the steering gear; but the words of the old serpent 
were true enough: once open our eyes to the perception and discrimina 
tion of good and evil, once become conscious of freedom of choice, and 
sooner or later we must inevitably acquire some of the power and re 
sponsibility of dis. A fall it might seem, just as a vicious man some 
times seems degraded below the beasts, but in promise and potency a rise 
it really was.” From his criticism of Haeckel, and his study of man’s 
destiny in the light of human origin and progress, Sir Oliver Lodge rises 
to this most noble conclusion uttered with the tone of firm conviction: “No 
one can be satisfied with conceptions below the highest which to him are 
possible: I will not believe that it is given to man to think out a clear 
and consistent system higher and nobler than the real truth. Our highest 
thoughts are likel; I arest to t , ist be stages in the 
direction of truth, else they could not h , ; and been recognized 
as highest So also with our longings and aspirations toward ultimate 
perfection, those desires which we recognize as our noblest and best: 
surely they must have some correspondence with the facts of existence, 
else had they been unattainable by us. Reality is not to be surpassed, ex 
cept locally and temporarily, by the ideals of knowledge and goodness 
invented by a fraction of itself; and if we could grasp the entire scheme 
of things, so far from wishing to ‘shatter it to bits and then remold it 
nearer to the heart’s desire,’ we should hail it as better and more satisfy- 
ing than any of our random imaginings The universe is in no way 
limited to our conceptions: it has a reality apart from them; neverthe 
less they themselves constitute a part of it, and can only take a clear and 
consistent character in so as they correspond with something true 
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and real. Whatever we can clearly and consistently conceive, that is ipso 
facto in a sense already existent in the universe as a whole; and that, or 
something better, we shall find to be a dim foreshadowing of a higher 
reality. That is my creed, and, optimistic though it be, it seems to me the 
only rational creed for a man of science who, undeterred by any accusa- 
tion of dualism, realizes strongly that our entire selves—our thoughts, 
conceptions, desires, as well as our perceptions and our acts—are all 
‘but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul.’” 
From reading these three studies of the universe and of man, one of them 
from the standpoint of the musician, another from the viewpoint of the 
mathematician, and the third from the position of the man of science, one 
rises with silent awe, beneath which is a deep feeling of solemn joy. 


One of the best of the family magazines is Lippincott’s Monthly 
(Philadelphia). Each issue contains one complete story, which in the 
February number fills nearly half its pages. In addition there are six 
short stories, with several essays, in one of which Eben E. Rexford writes 
of “The Use of Growing Plants for Table Decoration”; in another, Pro- 
fessor Albert Schinz, of Bryn Mawr, discusses the propriety of the 
difference made between married and unmarried women in the titles given 
them, as Mistress and Miss, Madame and Mademoiselle, Frau and Friiu- 
lein, Signora and Signorina; whereas in the case of men no such distinc- 
tion is made, all men being addressed alike as Sir, Mister, Monsieur, Herr, 
or Signor. The proposition under discussion for years, especially in 
Europe, is to abolish the title “Miss,” and address all women as Mistress, 
Madame, Frau, etc. Among the protestants against “Miss” have been such 
unmarried women as Clémence Royer and Harriet Martineau, who claimed 
for themselves respectively the title of Madame and Mistress. The latter 
lady used to say to those who called her Miss Martineau, “I am no school- 
girl.” The discussion, after going over the origin, history, and meaning of 
the different titles, concludes its reasonings by saying, “Let all women, 
married or unmarried, be Mistress, Madame, Frau, Signora, as all men are 
Mister, Monsieur, Herr, Signor.” Dr. Charles G. Abbott writes somewhat 
poetically of a glorious, glittering Alpine morning, ““When frost encrystals 
every leafless bough, and every withered blade of grass sparkles as if with 
diamonds.” Regarding the beauty of the sunlit ice crystals, in their mani- 
fold forms, he says that scientific knowledge does not destroy or diminish 
the poetry of things, and quotes: “There is no more exquisite poetry in 
the world than that which lies in certain departments of science, and 
there is nothing more poetic in science than a garden of these frail, 
strange, exquisite ice plants, composed only of frozen dew, arranging itself 
in leaf and flower forms and glittering like burnished and frosted silver 
in the sunlight of an Alpine morning.” The last twenty pages of Lippin- 
cott’s Monthly Magazine are filled with bright bits of wit and humor in 
prose and verse. 
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RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE 


Sermons Addressed to Individuals. By REGINALD J. CAMPBELL, Minister of the City 
Temple, London, 12mo, pp. 328. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. Price, cloth, $1.2 
More nearly than anything hitherto published this volume makes 

us understand why crowds go to the City Temple to hear R. J. Campbell 
His visit to this country did not shed much light on that question, and 
his printed sermons have fallen short of explaining it. But the eighteen 
sermons now lying open before us are unique; every one of them came 
into existence because some one asked for it, or some actual life-story 
suggested it, and every sermon bore immediate fruit in blessing received 
and acknowledged. A short account of the origin of each is prefixed 
to every sermon, which throws light upon it and quickens the reader's 
interest. No one of the sermons shoots in the air, for every one of them 
is fired at a real individual and a near-by situation. It is sharpshooting 
taking aim at a mark and hitting it. Here is the account prefixed to 
the discourse on “The Misuse of Divine Power’: “This sermon was an 
attempt to reach some successful commercial men who were among the 
casual hearers at the City Temple. Worshipers they were not, for their 
estimate of Christian character had somehow become sadly vitiated. A 
friend sent me a line saying that a group of these commercial men were 
in London and would be at our Sunday evening service. The bow was 
drawn at a venture, and not in vain.” In this sermon he talks straight 
to the business men before him: “The thing to be feared to-day is not 
wrong religious notions, it is moral flabbiness. The thing to be most 
dreaded is not religious intolerance, it is that men will not live up to 
the moral standard which conscience feels to be the best The danger 
to-day is that men cease to care about certain offenses against righteous 
ness; the danger is lest fineness of feeling be at a discount; the danger 
to such men as you is, I am afraid, that you neglect the higher duty in 
pursuit of lower things. You are guilty of deliberate sin against what is 
written in letters of fire on every man’s heart, the moral standard of 
Jesus Christ. . . . Let me tell you a story of what happened in the 
study of a well-known Edinburgh preacher one Monday. The day before 
a certain commercial man noticed in church that this preacher seemed 
like one discouraged, was not up to his level, and failed to deliver his 
message with his usual power. The kindly layman decided that he would 
cheer and encourage his minister. So on Monday he called on the preacher 


and said: ‘Years ago, under the inspiration of your ministry, I made up 
my mind to do two things. First, I would read a new book every week 
to keep my soul from being fossilized by the things with which I have 
to deal day by day. But, secondly, I made up my mind that I would 
not be merely passive amongst the men with whom I have to deal, 
but if I could bring any man to the better life by my example, by my 
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‘And what about the rumbling here in Paisley?’ I asked; ‘you have noises 
and jarrings right here in your own streets: are they registered by your 
instrument?’ ‘No,’ was the reply, ‘we do not trouble about little vibra 
tions on the surface We measure from the « ths.’ It is not the outward 
professions and motions th most correctly report a man’s nature, but 


the hidden motions of ire and purpose in the inward parts. Truth- 
fulness and sincerity in the center alone can insure right conduct; char- 
acter precedes life. Make the heart right, and th t will take care 
of itself.” Preaching on “The Law of Retrib ay Campbell quotes 
from John Ruskin’s address to the students of a military college: “I 
have no patience with people who talk of ‘the thoughtlessn« of youth’ 
indulgently. I had infinitely rather hear of thoughtless old age, and the 
indulgence due to that When a man has done his wor 

can be materially altered in his fate, let him neglect 

with his fate if he will: but what excuse can you find for thoughtless 
ness and willfulness at the very time when all future fortune hangs on 
your decisions? A youth thoughtless! when his whole care depends 
on the opportunity of a 11 A youth thoughtless! when all th 
happiness of his home depends on his self-mastery and control of his 
passions now! A youth thoughtless! when his every act is as a torch 
to fire the laid train of future consequences, and when every imagination 
is a fountain of life or of death! No! young men, be thoughtless in any 
after years, rather than now—though, indeed, there is only one place 
when a man may be safely and blamelessly thoughtless—and that is his 
deathbed. No thinking should be left to be done there.” Our quotations 
have conveyed little idea of the directness of these sermons. Every one 
of them is aimed at an actual present individual, that individual a type, 
doubtless, of many others; every sermon is a wrestle to save, a tug to lift 
somebody out of the pit. The preacher of them goes into the breakers 
after the shipwrecked, in as dead earnest as the captain of a life-saving 
crew on a storm-beaten coast 


The Religton of the Incarnatior ty EUGENE RussELL Henpeix, D.D., LL.D., one of 
the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 12mo,pp.271. Nashville, Tenn. 
Publishing House of t hodist Episcopal Church, South. Price, cloth, $1 

Vanderbilt University has a fund of ten thousand dollars contributed 
by Colonel E. W. Cole and his widow to provide for a perpetual lecture- 


ship in connection with the Biblical Department of the university, the 


to be restricted to the defense and advocacy of the 
Christian religio1 The particular theme an ctur are determined by 
nomination of the Theological Fac , an nfirmed by the Board of 
Bishops of the Southern church. Bishop Hend1 gave lectures in 1903, 
which are published in the volume before us. T tures are most appro- 
priately dedicated t sishops McKendree, Sou! ind MecTyeire, whose 
hodi« st sir \ e in the campus of Vand University The 
subjects f t ectures are “The Fa The Historical 
Basis,” “T Masterp f the Holy Spirit—The Doctrinal Basis, 
“The ‘eat Companion; or, T I e! hrist r} Life- I 
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Christ: or, The Eternal Atonement,” “The Lordship of Christ,” “Spir- 
itual Gravitation; or, The Ascended Christ.’”” The point of view and 
the guiding thought of Bishop Hendrix’s treatment of his subject may be 
inferred from a statement in the “Foreword”: “The religion of the In 
carnation is the religion of Humanity, for religion is the bringing to its 
utmost best of the best that is in us. Does not the tendency to a religion 
of humanity which has now and then appeared, especially in our own day, 
need direction rather than suppression? Christ is the true realized re- 
ligion of humanity, as it is he who alone can turn the hearts of the 
fathers to the children, and the hearts of the children to the fathers with 
all the high affections of our nature. He alone can solve all the perplex- 
ing questions as to the possibilities or even permanence of our race. Faith 
in humanity can never rise higher than faith in its Head. He who hath 
assumed our nature is our Spokesman, our Advocate with God and man. 
Only a clearer vision of what Christ is can give us the needed vision of 
man as God intends him to be. ‘Because as He is, even so are we in this 
world’ (1 John 4. 7). Less than a divine Christ means less than a re 
deemed race. Only the Saviour of men can become their exemplar. To 
this end was the Son of God manifested that he might destroy the works 
of the devil. Without that manifestation or incarnation, both true re- 
ligion and true ethics were impossible. Moses’s prayer, ‘I beseech thee, 
show me thy glory,’ found the same answer on Horeb and on Hermon. 
It was the light of the knowledge of the glory of God shining in the face 
of Jesus Christ.” The Religion of the Incarnation receives from the hand 
of Bishop Hendrix a strong and illuminating presentation. What im- 
presses us most in these pages, more even than their reasoning force or 
polemic power, more than the range of literature friendly and hostile in 
sight of which they are written, is the intellectual and spiritual glow and 
fervor which make the pages bright and warm all through. These in- 
crease through the volume and are at their best in the closing lecture on 
“Spiritual Gravitation,” of which the following is a part: “The greatest 


of all discoveries in the history of human thought is the discovery of the 


need of revelation. What science cannot discover God reveals, for Christ 
is that revelation. Men pursue their investigations until they ascertain 
by the help of a sufficient number of facts what they call a law of nature. 
It is really a law of God. For the world is not ruled by law, but according 
to law. When we find out one of God's laws or ways of working we 
should uncover before it, for we have discovered the footprints of God 
God has been along that way before us. So it was when Newton was 
about to verify his calculations which were to prove the law of gravita- 
tion. An overwhelming awe seized him as he realized that God was about 
to make known to him a secret unknown to any other being. When that 
law was tested it not only explained the moon’s orbit around the earth, 
due to the attraction of gravitation, but it explained every orbit in 
the heavens, whether of planet or satellite, the attraction of material 
bodies being proportional to the sum of their substance and inverse 
to the square of their distance. No distance has yet been found 
so great as to annihilate this principle of gravitation Neptune, 
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the outermost of all the planets, its orbit being 2,800,000,000 miles from 
the sun, was located and discovered by this law, as men knew just where 
to look in the heavens for some unknown body whose influence on the 
planet Uranus had been known for sixty-five years, since its irregular 
movements could not be explained by the gravitation of any known bodies. 
This wonderful law of physical gravitation is applicable throughout the 
universe, for, despite the fact that distance diminishes its force, no dis- 
tance has yet been found so great as to show exemption from the operation 
of this law. Now the moral law is just as real and as universal as this 
great physical law. The same test applies to each. You break the law of 
gravitation and it breaks you. but no more certainly than does the moral 
law if you break it. Christianity no more damns or punishes those who 
disregard and despise it than does gravitation In the one instance the 
result may appear sooner in broken limbs or a hopelessly mangled body. 
But the fatal results of broken law appear in both soul and body. The 
saddest of human sights is ‘the dead who have not died.’ 


‘ shroud and flower and stone 
To hide the d 
But these are ghosts that will not be laid 


ead from our sight, 


That come betwixt us and the light. 


But they first came between their own better selves and the light, the 
light which lighteth every man that cometh into the world, and illumines 
every step of the way to heaven. They have trifled with the law of gravi- 
tation; they have rejected the Lord of Glory, who said, ‘And I, if I be 
lifted up, will draw all men unto me” Man alone among earthly beings 
is subject to this higher law. What more ghostly resident in nature than 
the sense of right and wrong? Who can account for it on natural of 
physical grounds? Mozley in his great work on Miracles said: ‘Man is 
alone in nature; he alone of all] the creatures communes with a Being out 
of nature; and he divides himself from all other physical life by 
prophesying, in the face of universal visible decay, his own immortality 
... Man while in this world is placed in relations with another; which is 
a supernatural relationship with nature. ... So far from the two worlds 
standing totally apart, human reason itself places them in connection; and 
this connection naturalizes a miracle.’” Bishop Hendrix quotes the terse 
and significant words of President Eliot concerning religion and the uni- 
versities: “Universities exist to advance science, to keep alive philosophy 
and poetry, and to draw out and cultivate the highest powers of the 
human mind. Now, science is always face to face with God; philosophy 
brings all its issues into one word—duty; poetry has its culmination in a 
hymn of praise; and a prayer is the transcendent effort of intelligence.” 
On another page we find those manful words of David Livingstone, when 
somebody condoled with him on his loneliness in Africa: “I am not alone 
Christ said that he would be with me always. That is the word of a 
gentleman of strictest honor. And there’s an end of it.” Bishop Hendrix 
has set a standard which future lecturers on the Cole foundation will not 
find it easy to surpass. 
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PHILOSOPHY, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 
NSonas of the Sea Children n. No. lll By Buiiss CARMAD 12m0, pp. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Price, cloth, ornamental, $1 


Songs froma rthern Garde " fla No. 1V. By Buiss CARMAN, 1l2mo, pp 


Boston: L. C. Page & Co ‘rice, t hamental, $1 


Our readers are not unacqu ed with Bliss Carman. Of him Jessie 
B. Rittenhouse, in her volume ‘1 yinger American Poets, writes: “In 
one mood he is the my dwellir 1 a speculative nebula of thought; 
in another, the realist, neerni1 iimself only with the demonstrable; 
and hence his work dis 1 wide range of affinities. He is not a 
strongly constructive thi r. intuitional in his mental processes, and 
his verse demands that gift in his readers.” “Songs of the Sea Children” 
is a book full of the music a e bloom and all the mighty ravishment 
of Spring; full of youth and love and pture at the beauty and the wonder 
of the earth and the sea and th ns. Every springtime when the 
welling streams go dow! I ! l grassy floor of the meadows 
and the gold-fish and the turt bask at their water-doors, and the river 
and the little leaves all know tl! good of spring, then man’s heart is 
made glad with a new invoice 
his senses wake to new thi o the poet 
May are an ecstasy. His sou like a harpstring in the wind 
he knows the meaning of a sunset, the tenor of a star, the twilight’s conso 
lation, the phrase for morning rht, what t! ustling grasses whisper to 
e, what tune the tle aL y the brookside play upon their 
s, and what the whippoorwill is saying to the dark hills. In t} 
delirium the hillsid »wer is a live Oread, the sea is a lot 
the earth a wide sunflower turning its face to the sun, and 
meteors racing d he slopes of the night are 
Bedouin fF space riding th h the gloom. Anywhere the poet can s« 
dryads dancing, fauns frolickit and Persephone gathering her flower 
‘arman says that sav } with naked eyes a star at midday: 


a gleamit * in the blue opal of a winter noon 


man, who is now a! ( nce wrote a poem to the planet Venu 


by n ; friend through the round opening 


at midday 
‘ The stars have a mysteri 
They shine above 
Carman’s pag nzdom of Bo Mirac answer 


‘All is well’” our ] el The praver which the star 


“Lord of 
Who hast t thy I and sages civen 
A thousand ghts v their thousand stars, 
And the star of h for a thousand years, 
Grant me, only fooli rover 
All th P 7, = e world over 
md 
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The Songs of the Sea Children dwell far less on religion, even of the pagan 
ort, than on Aucassin and Nicolette, Abelard and Heloise, Tristram and 
the dark Iseult, Lancelot and Guinevere. Yet here is a trace of trust: 


-seed 

On tl oon wind more than I 

Yet w | | that sows the hills 

lave «: e too when I die.” 
The Songs from a Northern Garden seem to us better than those of the sea 
children, notwithstanding a newspaper critic finds fault as follows: “We 
suspect that if one could get : liss Carman’s set of tools, so useful to the 
poetic artist, he would find them a little rusty In his Songs from a 
Northern Garden Mr. Carman is as musical and picturesque as ever—nay, 
he is too musical and t pictu 1 Like that Burdock who ‘never left 
anything out, as he te only * his own pleasure,’ Mr. Carman finds it 
hard to forego a prett) e or a sweet cadence, however far it may lead 
him from the path pointe: it by » original poetic impulse. He captures 
many fine phrases, lik« 

‘That’s master thrus] Ile knows 

The voluntaries fit for June, 
the flute 


And when to falter o1 
In the satiety of Noon; 


but there is in the present volume no poem so perfect as half a dozen that 
could be found in any one of Mr. Carman’s earlier collections, while the 
rill of neo-paganism that ran through those here threatens to inundate 
the page with a kind of fluent amorism that leaves one dazed and uncon 
vinced How much a poet may gain in virtue by renunciation can be 
learned in no way better than by reading Gray’s Elegy with and without 
the lovely stanzas which the self-denying ordinance of his taste bade him 
reject.” In The Church of the Leaves it is intimated that some long-ago 
forms of faith are venerable outgrown shells wherefrom the radiant life 
has fled: but it is felt that Christ is not outgrown nor gone—he who 
walked at twilight in Gethsemane, breathing his prayers beneath the listen- 
ing boughs, still walks the shadowy forest aisles and tunes the trembling 
litanies of the leaves. “The pines are his organ pipes, and the great rivers 
are his choir.” “More manly than our manliest” is He “who is more God 
than man.” To our “Brother of Nazareth,” whose perfection bids us forego 
the good to attain the best, the homage of this prophecy is offered: “In the 
far unfretted years, the generations shall reach tl! asure of Thy heart 
the stature of Thy mold.” Bliss Carman tells the sermon he heard at 
Saint Kavin’s Church, in which it is made plain to him that the love of the 


worldly-wise is folly in comparison with the faith taught 
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Hearing that sermon, Carman turns from the skeptic’s half-blindness and 
cries, “Trusting my senses, shall I doubt my soul?” And he says that 
when the sermon ceased in benediction, and the congregation like a mur- 
mur rose, resuming his journey he put his heavy pack once more upon his 
back and found it light as any thistledown that blows. Listening above 
the Gaspereau to tides and winds, and the creatures with wings and with 
fins, Carman overhears things which make him surmise and conclude that 
beyond the dark door that swings outward, the exit of soul from this 
earth, we shall find “immortality, knowledge, survival of soul.” Above 
the Gaspereau he senses the rising sap and the resinous smell, the silence 
of patient trees, the sob of the tide turning home, and the wind going 
down the orchard to the dikes and out to sea; and sings of them thus: 


“The tread of the sap is wont to go mounting so well, 

Round on round with the sun in a spiral, slow cell after cell, 

As a bell ringer climbs in a turret. That resinous smell 

From the eighth angel’s hand might have risen with the incense to swell 
His offering in heaven, when the half-hour’s silence befell. 


“Behold, as the prayers of the saints that went up to God's knees 
In John’s Revelation, the silence and patience of trees, 

Our brothers of orchard and hill, the unhurrying trees, 

Shall go out to the stars with the sound of Acadian seas, 

And the scent of the wood-flowers blowing about their great knees. 


“To-night when Altair and Alshain are ruling the West, 

Whence Boites is driving his dogs to long hunting addressed ; 

With Alioth plumb over Blomidon standing at rest; 

When Algol is leading the Pleiades over the crest 

Of the magical East, and the South puts Alpherat to test 

With Menkar just risen; there will come, like a sigh from Earth's breast 
The first sob of the tide turning home—one distraught in his quest 
Forever, and calling forever the wind in the west.” 


Bliss Carman’s nature-mastery sings in his personifying verses to the 
spring rains: 

“Across the purple valleys, 

Along the misty hills, 

By murmur-haunted rivers 

And silver-gurgling rills, 

By woodland, swamp, and barren, 

By road and field and plain, 

Arrives the Green Enchantress, 

Our Lady of the Rain. 


“What foot would fail to meet her, 
And who would stay indoor, 
When April in her glory 
Comes triumphing once more— 
When adder-tongue and tulip 
Put on their coats of gold, 
And all the world goes love-mad 
For beauty as of old. 
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“At every vear'’s returning 


The swallows will be here, 











The stalls be gay with jonquils, 
The dogwood reappear 
And up from the southwestward 


Come back to us again 
With sorceries of gladness 
Our Lady of the Rain.” 
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{liss Carman has not lost his audience; rather, it grows; and it is both 
hungry and expectant for his better and his best. It wants to believe “the 


best is yet to be.” 










Fragments of Prose and Poetry. By FrepErRic W.H.MYERS. 8v0, pp. 211. New York: 


Longmans, Green & Co. Price, cloth, $2.50. 












The contents of this book are selected by Mrs. Myers from writings 
left by her husband First are six autobiographical chapters written by 
himself, beginning with his ancestry and ending with his final conclusions 
upon life and destiny It is rather a biography of the inner life than of 
outward events It runs through Hellenism, Christianity, Agnosticism, 
ending in the credulities and superstitions of modern spiritualism, not of 
the crude sort, but of the kind represented by the Society for Psychical 
Research, of which Myers was a zealous and enthusiastic member. After 
the autobiographical part we have obituary notices, which he wrote upon 















the deaths of his friends, Edmund Gurney, Professor Adams, Louis 
Stevenson, Lord Leighton, Mr. Gladstone, Ruskin, Henry Sidgwick, and 
G. F. Watts. Then come sixty poems on a variety of subjects, but quite 
uniform in tone and style, filling nearly a hundred pages. The chief in- 
terest is in the autobiographic part, which is comparatively brief, only 
fifty pages. Most of us first knew the name of Frederic W. H. Myers by 
seeing it in connection with two extraordinary poems, entitled “Saint Paul” 
and “John Baptist,” the greatest things he ever wrote. Needless to say that 
his positively Christian days were his best days, and his writing in those 
days was by far his strongest and noblest. Indeed, there is ground for the 
opinion that all he ever produced that has any hope of remembrance was 
in the time of his unspoiled and undiluted Christian faith. In that good 
time he wrote like this: “The moral evidence in favor of Christianity be- 
comes, as soon as the will is subjected, quite overwhelmingly strong. I, 
even I, poor beginner as I am, can almost say already that I know Chris- 
tianity is true. How do I know? How do I know that Virgil is a ereat 
poet? I may not be able to convince J of it, and yet how plainly I 
perceive that this is because of his deficiency and dullness. How do you 
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know that Bach was a great musician? You cannot prove it 
how sure you are that it is be the musical sense is wanting in me, 
and not because you are a victim of your subjective fancies.” It was not 
for long that Myers tolerated the agnostic view It filled him with 
bitter scorn of life, anger at destil ind deliberate pleasures of the pass 
ing moment as the only realities. The forlorn anguish of it quickly be 
came intolerable. Its contradiction soon rose out of the center of his 
soul. He testifies that agnosticism was sometimes a dull pain borne 
with joyless doggedness, and sometimes a horror so appalling that the soul 
grew dizzy and the world spun madly round—a shock of panic making a 
nightmare in the glare of day. He knew the bitterness of which Romanes, 
after a similar experience, wrote I confess that with this virtual nega- 
tion of God the universe to as | its soul of loveliness. ... When 
at times I think, as think I must, of the appalling contrast between the 
hallowed glory of that creed which once was mine and the lonely mystery 
of existence as I now find it—at such times I shall ever feel it impossible 
to avoid the sharpest pang of which my nature is susceptible.” To the 
mind of F. W. H. Myers everything turned on whether life and love sur- 
vive the tomb And that they do w a conviction he held in nearly all 
the stages of his history. He grew more positive about it and more joyful 
in it the longer he lived and studied and searched. This was part of his 
reasoning: “If there were indeed ; ; essive immortality, then were the 
known evil of the universe so slig in proportion that one might trust 
in a possible explanation which sh 1 satisfy every soul. But if there 
were nothing after death, then no argument could reconcile man's moral 
sense to the fact that so many innocent creatures have been born to pain 
which was unmerited and which is never to be requited.” Early in life 
Myers tried Hellenism for a brief moment to see what could be gotten 
out of it; but, after trial, he report that it furnished a mental stimulus 
but exercised no moral control nfluence. He calls his final faith a 
development of the attitude and t ling of Christ He emphasizes 
Christ’s insistence on inwardn n reality; Christ’s proclamation that 
the letter killeth but the Spir and Christ’s summation of all 
righteousness in sheer love to God and man. He counts as no mere meta- 
phor the description of love a iracteristic energy of the spiritual 
world. He affirms that Joy i f m of the universe, and that joy is the 
product of Love and Wisdom ve is the way to gladness. He hold 

Christ to be the revealer of Immortality, absolutely unique. He hope 

Science can get hold of some ni which will furnish scientific 
proof of immortality, of the rits after the dissolution of the 
flesh, and of the existence of wor ' spirits close around us with 
which it:is possible to have intelligent communication. And 
this explains his ardent inter n the Society for Psychical Research 
Near the end of his life he wrot: Both to my mother and to myself, from 
somewhat different standpoints, the future life is so certain, and the good 
ness of God and of the universe a matter of such profound trust, that a 
transition from this world to that cannot in itself seem a cause for mourn- 


ing.” He is fully sure that who have followed good and not evil 
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1 enter, after death, on endless an maginable happiness And in 


} 


the joy of that conviction he looks, he sa) upon earthly scenes with dif 
ferent eyes: “All that lies around mé I hes beauty and repose. The 
evening sun gilds thi ail “den; the children play like leverets on the 
lawn; from my window I see qui tiltl id pi ‘e beyond a girdling 
belt of flowers.”” He has the feeling which another expressed by saying: 
“Thy world is very lovely, O my God; I thank thee at I live.” He knows 
that this temper is in disaccord with that of Buddha, of Cleanthes, and of 
Marcus Aurelius. He refuses to subordinate all cravings for a personal 
future to the welfare of the a whole. He cherishes what 
Schopenhauer calls “the passionate affirmation the will to live.” He 
says the only hope for the univer in the , hing which makes the 
only hope for him. He declares that t] inive , 10t advance to moral 
glory or any kind of welfare over the crushin ndividual hearts; that 
there must be salvation for the individual or the universe is damned. His 
nature imperatively craves a personal, unbounded, future career of life 
and joy. And he will not be a Stoic or hist. He expects the uni 
verse to satisfy the longings it has raised in hin With this great trust he 
will go out and stand alone u : > vaul f night, looking up along 
the solemn starlit avenues and gazing on Arcturus and his sons, all un- 
afraid. And he closes his brief autobiography with these words of rever 
ent gratitude: “The king shall rejoice in Thy strength, O Lord: exceeding 
glad shall he be of Thy salvation: for Thou hast given him his heart’s 
desire, and hast not denied him the request of his lips; he asked life of 
Thee, and Thou ;¢ t him a long life, even for ever and ever.” Myers 


saw G. F. Watts, the artist, in his old age sitting among the symbolic 


pictures which he painted in his later years, and says of him: “He seemed 
to me to have become himself a sacred symbol, and I should scarcely have 
wondered if he had vanished into a mere spirit while I gazed im. He 
stood, as it were, unconcernedly in both worlds, the seen and t unseen, 
the one as present to him : other ‘or such a man wh we call 
death is reduce ( re formalit 4 me si man Myers once 
wrote: 

d 


w ho walke 


In a poem entitled “Th r@1 c ] iona r ll fa man 
who had seen evil days an l sin | violently, and known the pang of 
guilt and the horrors olf or and shame, and afterward od from 
it and fled for } life :od and ga\ imself passionately to the saving 
of others, calling men tly t pentance an vation These 


are the closing verses o 
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* Fast chained he l them in divine surprise, 
Deep thing of God he wisely spake and well; 
Strange glory on his face, but in his eye 


The memory of hell 


Science and Immortality. By WILLIAM OsLER, M.D., F.R.S. 16mo, pp. 54. Boston and 

New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, 85 cents. 

This is The Ingersoll Lecture for 1904 at Harvard University. We can- 
not imagine Catherine Ingersoll or her father finding much pleasure in 
utterances so cold and depressing. It certainly is not the kind of litera 
ture intended to be produced and circulated by the five thousand dollars 
they left to found the lectureship on the Immortality of Man. How much 
time and labor the lecture now before us cost, we do not know; but the 
service it renders to the cause it was engaged to support is not large 
enough to justify the lecturer in taking his pay. Reading this lecture is 
something like watching the ashes of a dying fire; only in the final pages 
does sO much as a thin flame of faith flicker up out of the ashes. Dr 
Osler is familiar with surgical cases where the operation is scientifically 
performed and is called successful, although the patient dies from not 
having vitality enough to rally from the shock of the surgeon’s treat- 
ment. Dr. Osler’s lecture reminds us of that kind of an operation. On 
the question of immortality, he says the only enduring enlightenment 
is through faith. “Only believe’ and “he that believeth’—these are the 
commandments with comfort. But even the scientific student must 
acknowledge the value of a belief in the hereafter as an asset in human 
life. He must recognize that amid the turbid ebb and flow of human 
misery, a belief in the resurrection of the dead and the life of the world 
to come is the rock of safety and of comfort to which the noblest have 
clung. He aust confess the incalculable sweetness of such a belief to 
those sorrowing for precious friends no longer here. He must own with 
reverence and gratitude the service rendered to humanity by the great 
souls who, having lived nobly, have departed this life in sure and certain 
hope of a better. He cannot help seeing that this high faith makes for 
all that is bright and joyous and wholesome and strong in life. Cicero 
said he would rather be mistaken with Plato than be in the right with 
those who deny the life after death: and Dr. Osler adopts that as his own 
confession of faith. He quotes and seems to adopt the words of Sir 
Thomas Browne: “A dialogue between two infants in the womb concern- 
ing the state of this world might handsomely illustrate our ignorance of 
the next, whereof, methinks, we yet discourse in Plato’s denne—the cave 
of transitive shadows—and are but embryon philosophers.” But they who 
have got no further than the dim light which shone in Plato’s cave are 
pagans, not Christians. A greater than Plato is here, and we rest not 
upon science or Cicero, but upon the word of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, who spoke as never man spoke and said, “I am the resurrection 
and the life;” “Because I live ye shall live also.” Dr. Osler’s predecessors 
in the Ingersoll lectureship were George A. Gordon, William James, Ben- 
jamin Ide Wheeler, Josiah Royce, and John Fiske 
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Notes for the Guidance of Authors. 16mo, pp. 66. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Price, paper, 25 cents. 

This complete little manual contains all instructions necessary for 
the guidance of those who wish to submit manuscripts to publishers. Here 
are full directions about the preparation of a manuscript—one of the most 
important is that no manuscript should ever be rolled, since sheets which 
have been rolled are an affliction and a nuisance to everybody who is 
obliged to handle them. Here is information about securing copyright; 
about forms of agreement between author and publisher, about bindings, 
covers, and cover designs; about proof-reading, with the signs used in 
correcting proof. Here are J. S, Cushing & Co.’s rules for spelling, 
punctuation, and style, with a list of words the spelling of which is agreed 
upon by Worcester and Webster, another list of words as to which the dic- 
tionaries differ; with a list of preferred forms of miscellaneous words and 
of compound words; with directions as to the division of words, the 
proper use of capitals, of commas and semicolons and colons, of quotation 
marks, of titles, of forms of the possessive case, of the use of “O” and 
“Oh.” The entire manual is valuable, and all editors and publishers will 
gladly join in urging all writers to buy it. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY 


Aubrey De Vere. A Memoir Based on His Unpublished Diaries and Correspondence. By 
WILFRID WARD, Author of The Life and Times of Cardinal Wiseman, Problems and 
Persons, ete. svo, pp. 428. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Price, cloth, $3.50. 

A very pure, delicate, winsome, and yet positive and candid nature is 
here set forth in a volume of exceptional attractiveness. In it also are 
mirrored many of the most significant public events of his time and many 
of the people of note in literary, political, and ecclesiastical circles. It 
is not a mere portrait but to some extent a panorama. Aubrey De Vere 
was descended from the sixteenth Earl of Oxford. The family home was 
at Curragh, in Ireland. Aubrey’s tutor, failing to arouse in him any in- 
terest in mathematics or the classics, pronounced him an idiot and recom- 
mended him to cultivate his moral faculties, as his intellectual were non- 
existent. But after a time the lad became interested in English poetry 
and showed a retentive memory and critical appreciation of a high order. 
As a boy he had a keen and exquisite perception of the beauties of nature 
and of literature. At Trinity College, Dublin, he was deep in metaphysics, 
with Kant and Coleridge for his admirations. That was at a time when, 
as Stuart Mill tells us, Benthamite or Coleridgian described every think- 
ing youth. Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection was De Vere’s nourishment. 
This profound book he loaned once to a gay and fashionable lady, who 
took it to her room after breakfast and brought it down at lunch time, 
saying that she had read it, thought it a very pleasant book, found noth- 
ing difficult in it. When Whately, the great logician, was made Arch- 
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bishop of Dublin, De Vere characterized him thus: “He certainly possesses 
all the inferior faculties in a combination and perfection almost miracu- 
lous; whether he possesses the higher faculties in any degree is a question 
I cannot decide.” Ina letter to his friend Hamilton, the Irish astronomer, 
is this glimpse of their vacation pleasurs “Do you remember our dinner 
at the Waterfall, our pwans to the torrent, and our gradual inebriation, 
produced, I believe, by the spray and mist, which had as powerful an 
effect on our spirits as if they had exhaled laughing gas instead of com 
mon air?” From Coleridge, De Vere learned to regard Christianity as the 
expression of the universal mind of regenerate man, as something resting 


on wider and deeper experiences than belong to the life of one individual, 
and as a reflection of the infinite mind of God. When De Vere first visited 
Rome and studied Roman Catholi 1 at the seat of its power he wrote 
of it thus: “This Church contrives to stamp its own peculiar character on 
everything and everybody its influence can reach. From the humblest 
cottage hearth to the haughtiest incil chamber it makes its influence 
felt, and the effect of that influence is to weaken every other tie of human 
life, domestic, social, or national, i rder to make the ecclesiastical bond 
be all in all. This priestly power is the most complicated and complete 
imperium in imperio that ever was invented, and might well excite the 
envy of the old Egyptian flamens and augurs if they could come to life 
again. One has only to use oneé eyes while walking about Rome to see 
the visible representations of three constituent elements of the 
Papal Church: first, the old Roman ement—the instinct of War and 
Law; then the Greek instinct of Art and Enjoyment; and thirdly, Priest 
craft—the spiritual supremacy of th w and the servile condition of the 


by keeping the people always ignorant and always 


many, maintained 
amused, ... It preserves among the ma ; of the people a childlike spirit 
of submission to its authority, along with a childish ignorance and more 
than childish indulgence ot ul and passions.” This accurate de- 
scription of the Papal Chur and its influence was written by a man 
who was friendly to it and who afterward fell under the spell of its 
fascinations. At Cambridge he observed the men of the famous “Apostles’ 
Club,” and wrote of them thus: “They are full of irony and have a manner 
of playing with theories and putting t hts into a fanciful combination 
and making them go through evolutions ce troops at a review It is 


amusing, but sometimes not ls in profane.” ater he wrote against 
them in words justly applicabl me flippant critics of to-day: “Are 
you not, one and all, utterly profane and unclean? Are you not ironical 


y« 


persons toward things revered Is not your creed that everything is 
something else, and your practical code to try everything and hold fast 
that which is bad? Is not your devotional code to burn incense to a many- 
sided and always-revolving kaleidoscope, and to raise an altar to your own 
center of gravity? Is not your very orthodoxy heterodox, and your re- 
solve not to learn anything from tradition but to throw it all away? I 
distrust you much, and the reason is your cynical impudence.” On this 
Wilfrid Ward judiciously comments: “Theology must not, like an intel 


lectual dilettant, spend it me in taking u me theory after another, but 
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must pursue its task of guiding men, holding a consistent path, though 
such a course involves a refusal, even at the bidding of able critics, to 
make constant intellectual experiments in other directions than that of 
the course which has heretofore been judged on the whole wisest and in 
the interest of the most fundamental truths.” In a letter to his friend 
Hamilton is this beautiful passage concerning that consensus of the 
church which makes the Christian tradition: “Humanity is made in the 
image of God, and therefore to see Divine things humanly is to gaze at 
them in a mirror of God’s making. These human views must be really 
and broadly Human, not the eccentric fancies of individuals, but the 
views which the Church, the great representative of renewed and rein- 
tegrated Humanity, has traditionally held and maintained. The Church 
is symbolically the mother of us all, and is extended over all times and 
places. Her tradition excludes the eccentric fancies of particular times 
and places, while it unites the clear rays of intelligence flowing from all 
times and places. The mind of the Church is as one great Human mind 
reflecting the Truth in symmetrical shape. The consensus of the Church 
is the Truth unified in one great Human-Divine body of thought in the 
mind of Humanity—the Star of the Epiphany suspended in the firmament 
of Finite Intelligence—which gives us the best light we are capable of 
receiving and will last till the new heavens and new earth are made.” 
With equal beauty De Vere writes of the church’s purpose “to cleanse and 
consecrate the whole world and its life, to plant a cross on every pine- 
girt ledge, an altar by each river's lilied edge—to leave unconsecrated no 
spot of earth, no point of time, no thought within the mind, no feeling of 
the heart; but to bring everything under the control of Love and Duty, 
wherever her hallowing dominion broods.” When De Vere first became 
acquainted with Wordsworth he wrote of him thus: “I have discovered 
that he wears a coat and not singing robes, and gets hot and dusty, just 
like other people, but this does not lessen the respect I have always had 
for the old Druid. He is all that an admirer of his writings should ex 
pect, the kindest and most simple-hearted old man I know. He talks in a 
manner quite peculiar; as for duration, it is from the rising of the sun 
unto the going down of the same; as for quality, it is a sort of thinking 
aloud, a perpetual purring. He murmurs like a tree in the breeze, as softly 
and as incessantly. He is by nature audible as well as visible, and goes 
on uttering his inmost being just as a fountain continues to flow or a 
star to Shine. At first I was struck by the extraordinary purity of his 
language and the perfection of his sentences; later I was charmed by the 
exquisite balance of his mind and the orderly sequence of his thoughts.” 
He tells us that Wordsworth once said: “I feel and lament my own un- 
worthiness, but the feeling of penitence is so lost in contemplation of our 
Saviour’s character that I seem to remember my own shortcomings no 
more.” He heard Dr. Pusey preach—“a long, sweet, solemn sermon, that 
was like the reverie of a saint.” De Vere once found Tennyson in low 
spirits. Somebody had written in Fraser’s Magazine of “the foolish fa- 
cility of Tennyson’s poetry.” Somebody else had written a favorable 
review of him some part of which had angered him. He was much 
22 
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irritated, and said he could not stand the chattering of clever critics, nor 
the worry of society, nor the trouble of poverty, nor the preying of the 
heart on itself. He complained of growing old, said he cared nothing 
for fame, and that his life was all thrown away for want of a competence 
and retirement; said nobody had been so much harassed by anxiety and 
trouble as himself. De Vere listened, and told him that what he needed 
was occupation, and a wife, and orthodox principles. After Tennyson's 
marriage De Vere writes: “The poet’s wife is a very interesting woman— 
kindly, affectionate, and above all deeply and simply religious. Her great 
desire is to make her husband more religious, and to conduce to his 
growth in the spiritual life. She will succeed, for piety like hers is in- 
fectious. I already observe a great improvement in Alfred. His nature 
is a religious one, and he is remarkably free from vanity and sciolism.” 
In Rome De Vere met Browning, and their conversations on the problems 
of religion were prolonged to the small hours of the morning. When De 
Vere afterward expressed fear that his talk had tired Browning, the poet 
replied: “I was grateful and not tired by the hours you gave me. The 
free exercise of the soul’s instincts is always interesting to me. I am 
never tired of sunrises.”” De Vere expresses surprise at the theological 
intolerance of certain Broad Church Anglicans, who were “so innocent of 
theological knowledge that they might be expected to be as free from 
theological animosities as an oyster is secure from gout in his toes.” 
Wilfrid Ward tells of the admiration R. H. Hutton and Aubrey De Vere 
had for each other. He had them twice to breakfast with him. After 
the first, when De Vere had gone, Hutton said, “What a wonderful man 
that is; what simplicity and purity of character! J wish I were more like 
him.”” On the second occasion, after breakfast, when Hutton had gone, 
De Vere said, “What a wonderful man! How unworldly and single 
hearted! How I wish I could be like him!” After Hutton’s death, in 
1897, De Vere wrote of him to Wilfrid Ward: “His high religious fortitude 
and submission in suffering indicate that he must have been living under 
a very high grace from God. His change from Unitarianism to a belief in 
the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the Atonement, was a greater change 
than is made by a Protestant becoming a Catholic.” The loquacity of some 
people in presence of scenes of nature or works of art greatly annoyed 
De Vere; and in rebuke of it he once wrote in praise of silence: “The old 
silent seer, Numa, used to say, ‘The Muses are not nine, but ten.” He 
named the tenth ‘Tacita—Silence.’” Once after looking at pictures of 
some of the old saints he said, “Their faces can sometimes give us better 
counsel than our own logical processes.” “A self-made man who never 
forgets his maker,” was his description of a purse-proud person, newly 
rich. Miss Mary Anderson took De Vere driving in Hyde Park, London, 
and writes of him thus: “Though old in years, the peace of his spiritual 
life has left his face unfurrowed. His color is fresh, red and white, his 
eyes young, clear and blue, and his smile that of a child. All this youth- 
fulness contrasts curiously with his gray hair and tall, thin, stooping 
body. One of his great charms to me is his carelessness of externals. 
When we drove in the park together in an open victoria at the height of 
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the fashionable season I was in my smartest gown and bonnet, while he 
held up an old faded cotton umbrella to protect his eyes from the sun— 
it was green with age and one of its ribs had fallen in with age. But he 
clung to it as he clings to his friends in their sickness as in their health, 
in their poverty as in their riches.’ Edmund Gosse writing of De Vere 
as he seemed at eighty-three says: “He had an ecclesiastical air like that 
of some highly cultivated old abbé, with a sort of distinguished inno- 
cence, a maidenly vivacious brightness, very charming and surprising, 
and mingled with a tender grace.” We close our notice of this beautiful 
biography with the following extract from the writings of Aubrey De 
Vere: “Docility is an initiative form of faith. Through it we come to 
Christ as little children; and in the Christian the child ever lives on in 
the man. The will as well as the mind is the seat of faith. Discernment 
belongs to the mind; submission belongs to the will. Accordingly, that 
only is really heresy which includes the act of the will; and conversely a 
belief that does not include the submission of the will is unprofitable even 
when it chances to be soundly orthodox. . .. The knowledge which comes 
from on high includes properties distinct from those that address the in- 
tellect, just as light possesses other qualities—chemical, magnetic, and 
vital—besides those that address the eyes. Such knowledge is capable of 
constituting an instrument df living communication between the Creator 
and the creature. . .. This knowledge elevates and exercises all the 
virtues. Coming from the heights, it sounds the depths, and presupposes 
submission in the act of recipiency. It carries God with it in every ray. 
He it is who exists and shows himself in those beams, sacramented in 
light. And this knowledge is capable of expanding into the Beatific 
Vision.” We cannot refrain from one more: “The spirit of contention, 
which usually spends itself not on the central fundamentals of the Faith 
but upon the accidents or nonessentials, ignores or obscures the essence of 
Religion. It gives neither glory to God nor peace to men. It bickers on 
every hearth, sows dragons’ teeth in every field, inflames youthful pre- 
sumption, and envenoms age. There is no greatness which the spirit of 
controversy cannot reduce to littleness. When favorite texts have become 
the intrenched camps of controversialists it fares ill with the Scriptures. 
These disputers may know the Bible by heart; but the Word of God ex- 
ists not for them. Never once can they wander through its infinitudes 
with the reverent eye of the seer, with the simple wonder, the loving 
delight, the blameless curiosity of the child. For the love of the Truth 
they have substituted the joy of contention. . . . Knowledge and love 
must go together. To love a divine Redeemer we must know that he is 
Divine; and the battle of the Church for centuries has been to refute the 
errors that assail his Divinity. Such warfare must always be going on. 
On some far border of the Christian empire there will always be irruptions 
of new barbarians; and they must ever be repelled lest they should reach 
the home and hearthstone of the Faith. The battle for Truth must last 
till its last foe is repulsed. The luminary that lights that battlefield is 
the Mystery of the ‘Word made flesh.’” 
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Marjorie Fleming. By L. MACBEAN. 12mo, pp. 202. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Price, cloth, $1.40, 

“The best book ever written about a child” was the sketch of Pet 
Marjorie by Dr. John Brown, author of Rab and His Friends, the best ever 
written about a dog. Dr. Brown's sketch is included in this volume. 
Marjorie was a precocious Scotch child who was born over a hundred 
years ago in the old town of Kirkcaldy and died in the ninth year of her 
age. Not till her tiny form had lain half a century in the churchyard at 
Abbotshall was any printed mention made of her. Now she has a place 
in the Dictionary of National Biography, hers being the briefest life, and 
she the tiniest person, recorded therein. The charm which captivated 
Sir Walter Scott and made him the fascinated friend of Pet Marjorie still 
lives on after a century and makes us like to read her little life-story and 
her wonderful diaries, now published more fully in this new volume 
Her journals cover three years of her life. She never learned much about 
spelling nor about punctuation, though she writes, “Isa is teaching me 
to make simecolings, nots of interrigations peorids & commas &c.” In 
her queer little diary religious reflections are mixed up with all sorts of 
things: “The Divil is curced & all his works. "Tis a fine book Newton on 
the profecies. I wonder if anothor book of poems comes near the bibl 
the Divil always grins at the sight of bibles: bibles did I say? nay at 
the word virtue. An annibabtist is a thing I am not a member of; lama 
Pisplikan just now (in Edinburgh) & a Prisbeteren at Kirkcaldy my 
native town which though dirty is clein in the country; sentiment is what 
I am not acquainted with though I wish it & should like to pratise it. I 
wish I had a great deal of gratitude in my heart & in all my body. The 
English have great power over the franch; Ah me peradventure at this 
moment some noble Colnel at this moment sinks to the ground without 
breath;—& in convulsive pangs dies; it is a melancoly consideration 
Love I think is in the fasion for everybody is marring; Isabella teaches 
me to read my bible & tells me to be good and say my prayers and every 
thing that is nesary for a good caracter and a good concience. Exodus & 
Genesis are two very good books as all the bible is I am sure of it indeed 
I like the old testament better than the new but the new is far more 
instructive than the old. Persons of the parlement house are as I think 
caled Advocakes Mr. Cay & Mr. Crakey has that honor. Mr. Banestor’s 
Budjet is to-night I hope it will be a good one. The Mercandile Afares are 
in a perilous situation sickness & a delicate frame I have not & I do not 
know what it is but Ah me perhaps I shall have it. The childish dis 
tempers are very frequent just now. Tomson is a beautifull author & 
Pope but nothing is like Shakepear of which I have a little knowledge of; 
The Newgate Calendar is very instructive Amusing & shews us the nesesity 
of doing good & not evil Sorrow is a thing that sadines the heart & makes 
one grave sad & melancoly which distresses his friends and relations The 
weather is very mild & serene & not like winter: A sailor called here to 
say farewell it must be dreadfull to leave his native country where he 
might get a wife or perhaps me, for I love him very much & with all my 
heart, but O I forgot Isabella forbid me to speak about love. I wish 
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everybody would follow her example & be as good & pious & virtious as 
she is & they would get husbands soon enough, love is a papithatic thing 
as well as troublesom & tiresome but O Isabella forbid me to speak about 
it. St. Paul was remarkable for his religion & piety he was in a great 
many periels & dangers. Many people that are pretty are very vain & 
conceated. Mereheads Sermons are I hear much praised but I never 
read sermons of any kind but I read Novellettes and my bible for I never 
forget it & it would be a sin to forget it or my prayers either of them. 
Mary Queen of Scots was a prisoner in Lochleven Castle The Casawary is 
an curious bird & so is the Gigantic Crane & the Pelican of the Wilderness 
whose mouth holds a bucket of fish & water Fighting is what ladies is not 
qualyfide for they would not make a good figure in battle nor in a dual Alas 
we females are of little use to our country & to our friends, I remember to 
have read about a lady who dressed herself in man’s cloths to fight for 
her father, woman are not half so brave as her but it is only a story out 
of Mothers Gooses Fary tales so I do not give it cridit, that is to say I do 
not believe the truth of it but it matters little or nothing. Isabella this 
morning taught me some Franch words one which is bon suar the inter 
pretation is good morning. I like sermons better then lectures; Joy de- 
pends on thou O virtue, Tom Jones & Greys Elegey in a country church- 
yard is both excelent & much spoke of by both sex particularly by the men. 
Personal charms are nothing if the hart is not good & & virtious, A 
person may be pretty & not good & dutiful to her parents; People who 
steal & murder bring eternal damnation in the next world upon them- 
selves as well as unhappiness in this world. Adam & Eve dissabayed God. 
If any mans wife marry another while her husband is yet alive every- 
body will hate her & she shall be the object of there deristion & there dis- 
gust. Bishop Sandford excels Mr. James in preaching Lying is the high 
road to theft & murder King John is a beautiful play & so is Richard the 
3 I never saw a play acted in my life. Anybody that does not do well are 
very miserable & unhappy & not contented.” The above is part of the 
journal this little maid wrote in Edinburgh one winter when she was six 
years old. Its charm is in its sweet simplicity and the fragrance of a 
human mind in bud. Here is her account of a walk she took in the spring 
time: “Mr. Crakey & I walked to Crakyhall hand in hand in Innocence 
& matitation sweet thinking on the kind love which flows in our tender 
hearted mind which is overflowing with majestick pleasure No body was 
ever so polite to me in the hole state of my existence. I am enjoying 
nature’s fresh air, the birds are singing sweetly the calf doth frisk & play 
& nature shows her glorious face the sun shines through the trees it is 
delightful.” Only the next day after this, poor Marjorie seems to have 
had a sorry time with herself: “I confess that I have been more like a 
little young Divil than a creature for when Isabella went up the stairs 
to teach me religion & my multipliction & to be good & all my other 
lessons I stamped with my feet and threw my new hat which she made 
on the ground and was sulky and was dreadfully passionate but she never 
whiped me but gently said Marjory go into another room & think what a 
great crime you are committing, letting your temper get the better of 
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you, but I went so sulky that the Devil got the better of me, but she never 
whipes me, but I think I would be the better of it and the next time | 
behave ill I thinke she should do it, she is very indulgent to me but I am 
ungrateful to her.” Not long after comes another shameful confession: 
“Yesterday I behave extremely ill in God’s most holy church for I would 
never attande myself nor let Isabella attand which was a great crime 
for she often tells me that when to or three are geathered together God 
is in the midst of them and it was the same Divel that tempted Job that 
tempted me I am sure but he resisted satan though he had boils & many 
other misfortunes which I have escaped. I am now going to tell about the 
horible and wretched pleage that my multiplication gives me you cant 
conceive it—the worst is 8 times 8 & 7 times 7 it is what nature itselfe 
cant endure.” And the dear little woman goes on with her struggles: 
“My religion is greatly falling off and my character is lost among the 
Breahead people, I hope I will be religious again but as for regaining my 
character I dispare of it. O what would I do if I was in danger 
& God not friends with me? Everybody just now hates me & 
I deserve it for I dont behave well. I am going to turn over a 
new life & be a very good girl Isa has giving me good advice 
which is that when I feal Satan begining to tempt me that I flea 
from him & he would flea from me. Many people say it is difficult to be 
good but is they will not try. The best way to be good is to pray to God 
to give us assistance if he gives us his assistance I can say that I will be 
good & we should never mind punishment if it is to do us good & it is 
better to have punishment if it is to save us from brimston @ fire.” And 
again she mixes things up: “Isabella & Miss Isabella Craford walks to 
Baronbugal & jump with filisity over wals & fences, Life is indeed prasious 
to those who are good because they are hapy & good indeed, Remorse is 
the worst thing to bear & I am afraid I will fall a marter to it; I have 
thrown away many advantages that others have not therefore I think I 
will fall a victim to remorse.” At Braehead she slept with her cousin Isa 
Keith. She writes of her visit there: “I came here as I thought to enjoy 
nature’s delightful breath it is sweeter than a fial of rose oil but Alas 
my hopes are disopointed, it is always spiting. Every Morn I wake be- 
fore Isa & Oh I wish to be up & out with the larkies but I must take care 
of Isa who when aslipe is as beautiful as Viness & Jupiter in the skies.” 
Marjorie’s sensitive conscience on the whole more than counterbalanced 
her occasional ill temper, but the poor little mite suffered much mental 
anguish. Her penitence was remorse and took on a deeper darkness from 
the stern Scottish theology of that gloomy time. This is how she writes in 
her diary: “God almighty knows everything we do or say & he can Kill 
us in a moment.” But she is not indifferent to the vanities of this world 
Hear what the little seven-year-old tells her journal: “Regency bonnets 
are become very fashionable of late & everybody gets them save poor me.” 
She notes one advantage some animals have over us: “Climbing is a talent 
which the bear excels in and so does monkey apes & baboons.” Here is 
her comment on herself: “I am very strong and robust & not of the 
delicate sex Nor of the fair but of the deficent in looks, People who are 
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deficient in looks can make up for it by virtue.” She has much joy in 
her love for Isa: “I went into Isabella’s bed to make her smile like the 
Genius Demedicus or the statute in ancient Grece but she fell asleep in 
my very face at which my anger broke forth so that I woke her from a 
very comfortable nap. Some days ago Isabella had a terrable fit of the 
toothake and she walked with a long shift at dead of night like a gost and 
I thought she was one She prayed for tired natures sweet restorer bamy 
sleep but did not get it, a gostly figure she was indeed, enough to make a 
saint tremble it made me quever & sheke from top to toe but I soon got 
the better of it & and next morning I quite forgot it Superstition is a 
very mean thing & should be dispised & shuned.” When her father 
went to Edinburgh to see her during her visit there, she devotes to him 
a poem of six lines which ends with this filial tribute: “Honest and well 
behaved is he, & busy as a little bee.” Industrious little father! The 
year before she died she was at supper at Sir Walter Scott’s in Edinburgh. 
The company had all come—all but Marjorie; and all were dull because 
Scott was dull. “Where’s that bairn? What can have become of her? 
I'll go myself and see;” and as he was getting up, the bell rang and in 
came Duncan Roy and Dougal carrying the covered Sedan chair. And 
when its top was raised there sat Marjorie in white, her eyes gleaming, 
and Sir Walter bending over her enamored; and he lifted her up and 
marched to his seat with her on his stout shoulder, and set her down 
beside him. The flower of cultured Edinburgh were present, and in the 
center, admired of all, were Scott aged thirty-eight and this wee maid 
aged seven; both of whom were to live in literature for a hundred years 
and more. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
A Short Introduction to the Gospels. By ERNEST DE WitT BURTON, Professor of New 
Testament Interpretation in the University of Chicago. 12mo, pp. 144. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press. Price, $1. 

Whoever desires to study the many problems that arise in relation to 
the authorship, origin, and purposes of the four gospels will find them 
discussed in this book candidly, carefully, and thoroughly, not with de 
structive but constructive aim, by a student who has read widely, and yet 
stands strongly by conservative, but not too conservative, opinions. He 
finds that there is good reason to believe that all these gospels were writ- 
ten by the men whose name they bear; that their purpose was instruc- 
tional and not controversial—except in the case of the fourth gospel, 
which was written in view of certain errors of the later apostolic age, 
though even this is not in any strong sense a controversial book. 


The Apostles of Our Lord. By Rev. J.G. GREENHOUGH, M.A. 12mo, pp. 278. New York: 
A.C. Armstrong & Son. Price, $1.50. 

It is remarkable how little is known about the twelve men who 

founded the church of Jesus Christ This author has undertaken the 

task of making these men stand forth not as names gnly, but as individ- 
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uals, each having his own personality and character. He has succeeded 
better in his task than one would expect; and has given an interesting and 
helpful book for all who desire to look into as well as upon the Scriptures. 
Additional chapters are given on “The Primacy of Saint Peter,” treated, 
of course, from the point of view of Protestantism; and on “The Apostle 
Born Out of Due Time,” that is, Saint Paul. 


The Teaching of Jesus Concerning God the I er. By ARCHIBALD THOMAS ROBERTSON, 
D.D. 16mo, pp. 182. New York: The American Tract Society. Price, 75 cents. 

“Back to Christ” is the motto of some scholars in our time, who think 
that the “gospel according to Paul’’ was almost a perversion of the gospel 
as given by Christ. This author takes us back to Christ, and undertakes 
to find what was the teaching of Christ concerning God the Father, him- 
self God the Son, and God the Holy Spirit. He does not undertake to find 
any new or misunderstood teachings of Christ, but is in full accord with 
the general view of orthodox criticism. Having shown the teaching of 
Christ, he then proceeds to show that this is in accord with the teachings 
of Saint Paul and Saint Peter. This is the third of a proposed series of 
handbooks on the teachings of Jesus. 

The Philippian Gospel; or, Pauline Ideals. By W. G. JoRDAN, B.A., D.D., Professor in 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. 12mo, pp. 392. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. Price, $1.25. 

The author of this book calls it “a series of meditations,” and such 
it is—not discourses, nor homiletical hints, nor exegetical paragraphs. 
He gives a practical exposition of this epistle, the one that came more 
deeply from Paul's heart than an ther. While it does not contain ser- 
mons, it does contain sermon iff, in bright, striking sentences, and in 


apt quotations, which may be of service to sermon makers. 


The Way of Life: Tilustrations of the Book of Proverbs; for the Young. By JAMEs 
JEFFREY, D.D.,Glasgow. 12mo, p 8. Cincinnati: Jennings & Graham. New York: 
Eaton & Mains. Price, $1. 

The increasing interest in the religious training of the young has led 
to the organization of Junior Leagues, boys’ and girls’ meetings, and other 
gatherings where children are taught the principles of Christian character 
Some pastors preach a “five-minute sermon” to children before the regular 
discourse on Sunday morning. The childhood of the church is one of the 
most promising fields for the labor of the pastor, and will bring large 
results when wisely dealt with. This work is calling out a literature of 
talks to young people; and one of the best of its kind is this book, con- 
sisting of fifty-two short sermons to boys and girls on practical subjects, 
aptly illustrated by story and incident. 
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